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It  ja  much  easier  to  polat  ont  tha  faults  and  errors  ia  tlie 
work  of  a  great  miad  than  to  give  a  distinct  and  full 
ezposition  of  its  value.  For  the  faults  are  particular  and 
finite,  and  can  therefore  he  fully  comprehended  ;  while,  oii 
the  contrary,  the  very  stamp  which  genius  impresses  upon 
its  works  is  that  their  excellence  is  unfathomable  and  in- 
exhaustible. Therefore  they  do  not  grow  old,  hut  become 
the  instructor  of  many  succeeding  centuries.  The  per- 
fected masterpiece  of  a  truly  great  mind  will  always  pro- 
duce a  deep  and  powerful  effect  npon  the  whole  human 
race,  so  much  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  to  what 
distant  centuries  and  lands  its  enlightening  influence  may 
extend.  This  is  always  the  case ;  for  however  cultivated 
and  rich  the  age  may  be  in  which  such  a  masterpiece 
appears,  genius  always  rises  like  a  palm-tree  above  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  rooted. 

But  a  deep-reaching  and  widespread  effect  of  this  kind 
cannot  take  place  suddenly,  because  of  the  great  difference 
between  the  genius  and  ordinary  men.  The  knowledge 
wliich  that  one  man  in  one  lifetime  drew  directly  from 
life  and  the  world,  won  and  presented  to  others  as  won 
and  arranged,  cannot  yet  at  once  become  the  possession  of 
mankind ;  for  mankind  has  not  so  much  power  to  receive 
as  the  genius  has  power  to  give.  But  even  after  a  suc- 
cessful battle  with  unworthy  opponents,  who  at  its  very 
birth  contest  the  life  of  what  is  immortal  and  desire  to 
nip  in  the  bud  the  salvation  of  man  (like  the  serpents 
in  the  cradle  of  Hercules),  that  knowledge  must  then 
traverse  the  circuitous  paths  of  innumerable  false  coii- 
Btructions  and  distorted  applications,  must  overcome  the 
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attempts  to  unite  it  with  old  errors,  and  so  live  in  conflict 
till  a  new  and  unprejudiced  generation  grows  up  to  meet 
it    Little  by  little,  even  in  youth,  this  'new  generation 
partially  receives  the  contents  of  that  spring  through  a 
thousand  indirect  channels,  gradually  assimilates  it,  and 
so  participates  in  the  benefit  which  was  destined  to  flow 
to  mankind  from  that  great  mind.     So  slowly  does  the 
education  of  the  human  race,  the  weak  yet  refractory  pupil 
of  genius,  advance.    Thus  with  Kant's  teaching  also ;  its 
full  strength  and  importance  will  only  be  revealed  through 
time,  when  the  spirit  of  the  age,  itself  gradually  trans- 
formed and  altered  in  the  most  important  and  essential 
respects  by  J  the  influence  of  that  teaching,  will  afibrd  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  power  of  that  giant  mind.     I  have, 
however,  no  intention  of  presumptuously  anticipating  the 
spirit   of  the  age  and  assuming  here  the  thankless  rdle 
of  Calchas  and  Cassandra.     Only  I  must  be  allowed,  in 
accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  to  regard  Kant's 
works  as  still  very  new,  while  many  at  the  present  day 
look  upon  them  as  already  antiquated,  and  indeed  have 
laid  them  aside  as  done  with,  or,  as  they  express  it,  have 
left  them  behind,;  and  others,  emboldened  by  this,  ignore 
them  altogether,  and  with  brazen  face  go  on  philosophising 
about  God  and  the  soul  on  the  assumption  of  the  old 
realistic  dogmatism  and  its  scholastic  teaching,  which  is 
as  if  one  sought  to  introduce  the  doctrines  of  the  alchemists 
into  modem  chemistry.    For  the  rest,  the  works  of  Kant 
do  not  stand  in  need  of  my  feeble  eulogy,  but  will  them- 
selves for  ever  praise  their  author,  and  though  perhaps 
not  in  the  letter,  yet  in  the  spirit  they  will  live  for  ever 
upon  earth. 

Certainly,  however,  if  we  look  back  at  the  first  result  of 
his  teaching,  at  the  efforts  and  events  in  the  sphere  of 
philosophy  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  he 
wrote,  a  very  depressing  saying  of  Goethe  obtains  con- 
firmation :  "  As  the  water  that  is  displaced  by  a  ship 
immediately  flows  in  again  behind  it,  so  when  great  minds 
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have  driven  error  aside  and  made  room  for  themselves, 
it  very  quickly  closes  iQ  behind  them  again  by  the  law 
of  its  u&taie  "  (Wahrheit  und  Dicktung,Thsi\  3,3.  521). 
Tet  thb  period  has  been  only  an  episode,  which  is  to 
be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  lot  referred  to  above  that 
befalls  all  new  and  great  knowledge ;  an  episode  which  is 
now  unmistakably  near  its  end,  for  the  bubble  so  long 
blown  out  yet  bursts  at  last.  Men  generally  are  begin- 
ning to  be  conscious  that  true  and  serious  philosophy  still 
stands  where  Kant  left  it.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  see  that 
between  Kant  and  myself  anything  has  been  done  in 
philosophy;  therefore  I  regard  myself  as  his  immediate 


What  I  have  in  view  in  this  Appendix  to  my  work  is 
really  only  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  I  have  set  forth  in  it, 
inasmuch  aa  in  many  points  that  doctrine  does  not  agree 
with  the  Kantian  philosophy,  but  indeed  contradicts  it. 
A  discussion  of  this  philosophy  is,  however,  necessary,  for 
it  is  clear  that  my  train  of  thought,  different  as  its  con* 
tent  is  from  that  of  Kant,  ia  yet  throughout  under  its 
influence,  necessarily  presupposes  it,  starts  from  it;  and  I 
confess  that,  next  to  the  impression  of  the  world  of  per- 
ception, I  owe  what  is  best  in  my  own  system  to  the 
impression  made  upon  me  by  the  works  of  Kant,  by  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus,  and  by  Plato.  But  1  can 
only  justify  the  contradictions  of  Kant  which  are  never- 
theless present  in  my  work  by  accusing  him  of  error  in 
these  points,  and  exposing  mistakes  which  he  committed. 
Therefore  in  this  Appendix  I  must  proceed  against  Kant 
in  a  thoroughly  polemical  manner,  aud  indeed  seriously 
and  with  every  effort ;  for  it  is  only  thus  that  his  doctrine 
can  be  freed  from  the  error  that  clings  to  it,  and  its  truth 
shine  out  the  more  clearly  and  stand  the  more  firmly. 
It  must  not,  therefore,  be  expected  that  the  sincere  rever- 
ence for  Kant  which  I  certainly  feel  shall  extend  to  his 
weaknesses  and  errors  also,  and  that  I  shall  consequently 
refrain  from  exposing  these  except  with  the  most  careful 
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indulgence,  whereby  my  language  would  necessarily  be- 
come weak  and  insipid  through  circumlocution.  Towards 
a  living  writer  such  indulgence  is  needed,  for  human 
frailty  cannot  endure  even  the  most  just  refutation  of  an 
error,  unless  tempered  by  soothing  and  flattery,  and  hardly 
even  then ;  and  a  teacher  of  the  age  and  benefactor  of 
mankind  deserves  at  least  that  the  human  weakness  he 
also  has  should  be  indulged,  so  that  he  may  not  be  caused 
pain.  But  he  who  is  dead  has  thrown  ofif  this  weakness ; 
his  merit  stands  firm ;  time  will  purify  it  more  and  more 
from  all  exaggeration  and  detraction.  His  mistakes  must 
be  separated  from  it,  rendered  harmless,  and  then  given 
over  to  oblivion.  Therefore  in  the  polemic  against  Kant 
I  am  about  to  begin,  I  have  only  his  mistakes  and  weak 
points  in  view.  I  oppose  them  with  hostility,  and  wage 
a  relentless  war  of  extermination  against  them,  always 
mindful  not  to  conceal  them  indulgently,  but  rather  to 
place  them  in  the  clearest  light,  in  order  to  extirpate  them 
the  more  surely.  For  the  reasons  given  above,  I  am  not 
conscious  either  of  injustice  or  ingratitude  towards  Kant 
in  doing  this.  However,  in  order  that,  in  the  eyes  of 
others  also,  I  may  remove  every  appearance  of  malice,  I 
wish  first  to  bring  out  clearly  my  sincere  reverence  for 
Kant  and  gratitude  to  him,  by  expressing  shortly  what  in 
my  eyes  appears  to  be  his  chief  merit ;  and  I  shall  do  this 
from  a  standpoint  so  general  that  I  shall  not  require  to 
touch  upon  the  points  in  which  I  must  afterwards  contro- 
vert him. 


Kant's  greatest  merit  is  the  distinction  of  the  phenomenon 
from  the  thing  in  itself,  based  upon  the  proof  that  between 
things  and  us  there  still  always  stands  the  intellect,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  known  as  they  may  be  in  themselves.  He 
was  led  into  this  path  through  Locke  (see  Prolegomena 
zu  jeder  Metaph.,  §  1 3,  Anm.  2).  The  latter  had  shown 
that   the  secondary  qualities  of  things,  such  as   sound, 
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Einell,  colour,  hardness,  softness,  smoothness,  and  the  like, 
as  founded  on  the  afiections  of  the  senses,  do  not  belong 
to  the  objectiTe  body,  to  the  thing  in  itself.  To  this  be 
attributed  only  the  primary  qualities,  i.e,,  such  as  only  pre- 
suppose space  and  impenetrability  ;  thus  extension,  figure, 
solidity,  number,  mobility.  But  this  easily  discovered 
Lockeian  distinction  was,  as  it  were,  only  a  youthful  intro- 
duction to  the  distinction  of  Kant.  The  latter,  starting 
from  an  incomparably  higher  etaudpoint,  explains  all  that 
Locke  had  accepted  as  primary  qualities,  i.e.,  qualities 
of  the  thing  in  itself,  as  also  belonging  only  to  its  phe- 
nomenal appearance  in  our  faculty  of  apprehension,  and 
this  just  because  the  conditions  of  this  faculty,  space,  time, 
and  causality,  are  known  by  us  a  priori.  Thus  Locke  had 
abstracted  from  the  thing  in  itself  the  share  which  the 
Cleans  of  sense  have  in  its  phenomenal  appearance  ;  Kant, 
however,  further  abstracted  the  share  of  the  brain>function9 
(though  not  under  that  name).  Thus  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  pheuomenoQ  and  the  thing  in  itself  now  received 
an  infinitely  greater  significance,  and  a  very  much  deeper 
meaning.  For  this  end  he  was  obliged  to  take  in  hand 
the  important  separation  of  our  a  priori  from  our  a  pos- 
teriori knowledge,  which  before  him  had  never  been  car- 
ried out  with  adequate  strictness  and  completeness,  nor 
with  distinct  consciousness.  Accordingly  this  now  became 
the  principal  subject  of  his  profound  investigations.  Now 
here  we  would  at  once  remark  that  Kant's  philosophy  has  a 
threefold  relation  to  that  of  his  predecessors.  First,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  to  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  confirming  and 
extending  it;  secondly,  to  that  of  Hume,  correcting  and 
making  use  of  it,  a  relation  which  is  most  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  "  Proleffomcna"  (chat  most  beautiful  and 
comprehensible  of  all  Kant's  important  writings,  which  is 
far  too  little  read,  for  it  facilitates  immensely  the  study  of 
his  philosophy) ;  thirdly,  a  decidedly  polemical  and  de- 
structive relation  to  the  Leibnitz-Wolfian  philosophy. 
All  three  systems  ought  to  be  known  before  one  proceeds 
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to  the  study  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  If  now,  accord- 
ing to  the  above,  the  distinction  of  the  phenomenon  from 
the  thing  in  itself,  thus  the  doctrine  of  the  complete  diver- 
sity of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  is  the  fundamental  character- 
istic of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  then  the  assertion  of  the 
absolute  identity  of  these  two  which  appeared  soon  after- 
v^ards  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  saying  of  Goethe  quoted  above ; 
all  the  more  so  as  it  rested  upon  nothing  but  the  empty 
boast  of  intellectual  intuition,  and  accordingly  was  only 
a  return  to  the  crudeness  of  the  vulgar  opinion,  masked 
under  bombast  and  nonsense,  and  the  imposing  impression 
of  an  air  of  importance.  It  became  the  fitting  starting- 
point  for  the  still  grosser  nonsense  of  the  clumsy  and 
stupid  Hegel.  Now  as  Kant's  separation  of  the  pheno- 
menon from  the  thing  in  itself,  arrived  at  in  the  manner 
explained  above,  far  surpassed  all  that  preceded  it  in  the 
depth  and  thoughtfulness  of  its  conception,  it  was  also 
exceedingly  important  in  its  results.  For  in  it  he  pro- 
pounded, quite  originally,  in  a  perfectly  new  way,  found 
from  a  new  side  and  on  a  new  path,  the  same  truth  which 
Plato  never  wearies  of  repeating,  and  in  his  language 
generally  expresses  thus:  This  world  which  appears  to 
the  senses  has  no  true  being,  but  only  a  ceaseless  becom- 
ing ;  it  is,  and  it  is  not,  and  its  comprehension  is  not  so 
much  knowledge  as  illusion.  This  is  also  what  he  ex- 
presses mythically  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Bepublic,  the  most  important  passage  in  all  his 
writings,  which  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  third 
book  of  the  present  work.  He  says :  Men,  firmly  chained 
in  a  dark  cave,  see  neither  the  true  original  light  nor 
real  things,  but  only  the  meagre  light  of  the  fire  in  the 
cave  and  the  shadows  of  real  things  which  pass  by  the 
fire  behind  their  backs ;  yet  they  think  the  shadows  are 
the  reality,  and  the  determining  of  the  succession  of  these 
shadows  is  true  wisdom.  The  same  truth,  again  quite 
differently  presented,  is  also  a  leading  doctrine  of  the 
Vedas  and  Puranas,  the  doctrine  of  M&yd,  by  which  really 
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nothing  else  is  understood  than  what  Kant  calls  the 
phenomenon  in  opposition  to  the  thing  in  itself ;  for  the 
work  of  Md^y^  is  saityto  be  just  this  visible  world  in 
which  we  are,  a  summoned  enchantment,  an  inconstant 
appearance  without  true  being,  like  an  optical  illusion  or 
a  dream,  a  veil  which  eurroands  human  consciousness, 
something  of  which  it  ia  equally  false  and  true  to  sa^* 
that  it  ia  and  that  it  is  not.  But  Kant  not  only  expressed 
the  same  doctrine  in  a  completely  new  and  original  way, 
bat  raised  it  to  the  position  of  proved  and  indisputable 
truth  by  means  of  the  calmest  and  most  temperate  ex- 
position; while  both  Plato  and  the  Indian  philosophers 
had  founded  their  assertions  merely  upon  a  general  per- 
ception of  the  world,  had^advanced  them  as  the  direct 
utterance  of  their  "consciousness,  and  presented  them 
rather  mythically  and  poetically  than  philosophically  and 
distinctly.  In  this  respect  they  stand  to  Kant  in  the 
same  relation  as  the  Pythagoreans  Hicetas,  Philolaus, 
and  Aristarchus,  who  already  asserted  the  movement  of 
the  earth  ronnd  the  fixed  sun,  stand  to  Copernicus.  Such 
distinct  knowledge  and  calm,  thoughtful  exposition  of 
this  dream-like  nature  of  the  whole  world  is  really  the 
basis  of  the  whole  Kantian  philosophy;  it  is  its  soul 
and  its  greatest  merit.  He  accomplished  this  by  taking 
to  pieces  the  whole  machinery  of  our  intellect  by  mentis 
of  which  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  objective  world  is 
brought  about,  and  presenting  it  in  detail  vith  marvel- 
looa  insight  and  ability.  All  earlier  Western  philosophy, 
appearing  in  comparison  with  the  Kantian  unspeakably 
clumsy,  had  failed  to  recognise  that  truth,  and  had  there- 
fore always  spoken  just  as  if  in  a  dream.  Kant  first 
awakened  it  suddenly  out  of  this  dream ;  therefore  the 
last  sleepers  (Mendelssohn)  called  him  the  "all-destroyer." 
He  showed  that  the  laws  which  reign  with  inviolable 
necessity  in  existence,  i.e.,  in  experience  generally,  are  not 
to  be  applied  to  deduce  and  explain  existence  itself;  that 
thos  the  validity  of  these  laws  is  only  relative,  i.e,,  only 
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arises  after  existence ;  che  world  of  experience  in  general 
is  already  established  and  present;  that  consequently 
these  laws  cannot  be  our  guide  when  we  come  to  the 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  world  and  of  our- 
selves. All  earlier  Western  philosophers  had  imagined 
that  these  laws,  according  to  which  the  phenomena  are 
combined,  and  all  of  which — time  and  space,  as  well  as 
causality  and  inference — I  comprehend  under  the  expres- 
sion "  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,"  were  absolute 
laws  conditioned  by  nothing,  ceterrue  vcritates;  that  the 
world  itself  existed  only  in  consequence  of  and  in  confor- 
mity with  them ;  and  therefore  that  under  their  guidance 
the  whole  riddle  of  the  world  must  be  capable  of  solution. 
The  assumptions  made  for  this  purpose,  which  Kant  criti- 
cises under  the  name  of  the  Ideas  of  the  reason,  only 
served  to  raise  the  mere  phenomenon,  the  work  of  May&, 
the  shadow  world  of  Plato,  to  the  one  highest  reality,  to 
put  it  in  the  place  of  the  inmost  and  true  being  of  things, 
and  thereby  to  make  the  real  knowledge  of  this  impos- 
sible ;  that  is,  in  a  word,  to  send  the  dreamers  still  more 
soundly  to  sleep.  Kant  exhibited  these  laws,  and  there- 
fore the  whole  world,  as  conditioned  by  the  form  of  know- 
ledge belonging  to  the  subject;  from  which  it  followed, 
that  however  far  one  carried  investigation  and  reasoning; 
under  the  guidance  of  these  laws,  yet  in  the  principal 
matter,  ic,  in  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  world  in 
itself  and  outside  the  idea,  no  step  in  advance  was  made, 
but  one  only  moved  like  a  squirrel  in  its  wheel.  Thus, 
all  the  dogmatists  may  be  compared  to  persons  who  sup- 
posed that  if  they  only  went  straight  on  long  enough  they 
would  come  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  but  Kant  then  cir- 
cumnavigated the  world  and  showed  that,  because  it  is 
round,  one  cannot  get  out  of  it  by  horizontal  movement, 
but  that  yet  by  perpendicular  movement  this  is  perhaps 
not  impossible.  We  may  also  say  that  Kant's  doctrine 
affords  the  insight  that  we  must  seek  the  end  and  beginning 
of  the  world,  not  without,  but  within  us. 
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All  this,  however,  rests  on  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  dogmatic  and  critical  or  transcendental  philosophy. 
Whoever  wishes  to  make  this  quite  clear  to  himself,  and 
realise  it  by  means  of  an  example,  may  do  so  very  briefly 
by  reading,  as  a  specimen  of  dogmatic  philosophy,  an  essay 
of  Leibnitz  entitled  " Do  Rerum  Originatione  BadiceUi" 
and  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  edition  of  the  philo^ 
sophical  works  of  Leibnitz  by  Erdmann  (vol.  i.  p.  147). 
Here  the  origin  and  excellence  of  the  world  is  demon- 
strated a  priori,  so  thoroughly  in  the  manner  of  realistic- 
dogmatism,  on  the  ground  of  the  vcritatcs  octerncc  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  ontological  and  cosmological 
proofs.  It  is  indeed  once  admitted,  by  the  way,  that  ex- 
perience shows  the  exact  opposite  of  the  excellence  of 
the  world  here  demonstrated ;  but  experience  is  therefore 
given  to  understand  that  it  knows  nothing  of  the  matter, 
and  ought  to  hold  its  tongue  when  philosophy  has  spoken 
a  priori.  Now,  with  Kaut,  the  critical  philosophy  appeared 
as  the  opponent  of  this  whole  method.  It  takes  for  its 
problem  just  these  vcritatcs  ccteima^,  which  serve  as  the 
foundation  of  every  such  dogmatic  structure,  investigates 
their  origin,  and  finds  it  in  the  human  mind,  where  they 
spring  from  the  peculiar  forms  which  belong  to  it,  and 
which  it  carries  in  itself  for  the  purpose  of  comprehending 
an  objective  world.  Thus,  here,  in  the  brain,  is  the  quarry 
which  supplies  the  material  for  that  proud  dogmatic  edi- 
fice. But  because  the  critical  philosophy,  in  order  to  attain 
to  this  result,  was  obliged  to  go  beyond  the  vcritatcs  a^ternce 
upon  which  all  the  preceding  dogmatism  was  founded, 
and  make  these  truths  themselves  the  objects  of  in- 
vestigation, it  became  transcendental  philosophy.  From 
this,  then,  it  also  follows  that  the  objective  world,  as  we 
know  it,  does  not  belong  to  the  true  being  of  the  thing  in 
itself,  but  is  merely  its  phenomenal  appearance  conditioned 
by  those  very  forms  which  lie  a  priori  in  the  intellect 
(i«.,  the  brain),  tlierefore  it  cannot  contain  anything  but 
phenomena. 


/ 
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Kant,  indeed,  did  not  attain  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
phenomenon  is  the  world  as  idea,  and  the  thing  in  itself 
is  the  will.  But  he  showed  that  the  phenomenal  world  is 
conditioned  just  as  much  through  the  subject  as  through 
the  object,  and  because  he  isolated  the  most  universal 
forms  of  its  phenomenal  appearance,  i,c,,  of  the  idea,'  he 
proved  that  we  may  know  these  forms  and  consider  them 
in  their  whole  constitution,  not  only  by  starting  from  the 
object,  but  also  just  as  well  by  starting  from  the  subject, 
because  they  are  really  the  limits  between  object  and 
subject  which  are  common  to  them  both;  and  he  con- 
cluded that  by  following  these  limits  we  never  penetrate 
to  the  inner  nature  either  of  the  object  or  of  the  subject, 
consequently  never  know  the  true  nature  of  the  world, 
the  thing  in  itself. 

He  did  not  deduce  the  thing  in  itself  in  the  right 
way,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  but  by  means  of  an  in- 
consistency, and  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  this  in 
frequent  and  irresistible  attacks  upon  this  important  part 
of  his  teaching.  He  did  not  recognise  the  thing  in  itself 
directly  in  the  will;  but  he  made  a  great  initial  step 
towards  this  knowledge  in  that  he  explained  the  undeni- 
able moral  significance  of  human  action  as  quite  different 
from  and  not  dependent  upon  the  laws  of  the  pheno- 
menon, nor  even  explicable  in  accordance  with  them,  but 
as  something  which  touches  the  thing  in  itself  directly : 
this  is  the  second  important  point  of  view  for  estimating 
his  services. 

We  may  regard  as  the  third  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Scholastic  philosophy,  a  name  by  which  I  wish  here 
to  denote  generally  the  whole  period  beginning  with 
Aimistine,  the  Church  Father,  and  ending  just  before 
E^t.  %  For  the  chief  characteristic  of  Scholasticism  is, 
indeed,  that  which  is  very  correctly  stated  by  Tennemann, 
the  guardianship  of  the  prevailing  national  religion  over 
philosophy,  which  had  really  nothing  left  for  it  to  do 
but  to  prove  and  embellish  the  cardinal  dogmas  prescribed 
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to  it  by  religion.     The  Schoolmen  proper,  down  to  Suarez, 
confess  this  openly;  the  succeeding  philosophers  do  it 
more  unconsciously,  or  at  least  unavowedly.    It  is  held 
that  Scholastic  philosophy  only  extends  to  about  a  hun- 
dred years  before  Descartes,  and  that  then  with  him 
there  begins  an  entirely  new  epoch  of  free  investigation 
independent  of  all  positive  theological  doctrine.    Such 
investigation,  however,  is  in  fact  not  to  be  attributed  to 
Descartes  and  his  successors,^  but  only  an  appearance  of  it, 
and  in  any  case  an  effort  after  it.     Descartes  was  a  man  of 
supreme  ability,  and  if  we  take  account  of  the  age  he  lived 
in,  he  accomplished  a  great  deal.     But  if  we  set  aside  this 
consideration  and  measure  him  with  reference  to  the  free- 
ing of  thought  from  all  fetters  and  the  commencement  of 
a  new  period  of  untrammelled  original  investigation  with 
which  he  is  credited,  we  are  obliged  to  find  that  with 
his  doubt  still  wanting  in  true  seriousness,  and  therefore 
surrendering  so  quickly  and  so  entirely,  he  has,  indeed, 
the  appearance  of  wishing  to  throw  off  at  once  all  the 
early  implanted  opinions  belonging  to  his  age  and  nation, 
but  does  so  only  apparently  and  for  a  moment,  to  assume 
them  again  immediately  and  hold  them  all  the  more 
firmly ;  and  so  is  it  with  all  his  successors  down  to  Kant. 


^  Bruno  and  Spinoza  are  here  en- 
tirely to  be  excepted.     They  stand 
each  for  himself    and    alone,   and 
belong  neither  to  their  age  nor  their 
quarter  of  the  globe,  which  rewarded 
the  one  with  death  and  the  other 
with  persecution  and  insult.     Their 
miserable  existence    and    death    in 
this  Western  world  is  like  that  of  a 
tropical  plant  in  Europe.    The  banks 
of    the  sacred  Ganges  were    their 
true    spiritual    home ;    there    they 
would    have    led    a    peaceful    and 
honoured   life  among  men  of  like 
mind.     In  the  following  lines,  with 
which  Bruno  begins  his  book  Bella 
Causa  Prineipio  H  Uno,  for  which 
be  was   brought  to  the   stake,    he 
expresses    clearly    and    beautifully 
how  ^lonely  he  felt  himself  in   his 


age,  and  he  also  shows  a  presenti- 
ment of  his  fate  which  led  him  to 
delay  the  publication  of  his  views, 
till  that  inclination  to  communicate 
what  one  knows  to  be  tnie,  which 
is  HO  strong  in  noble  minds,  pre- 
vailed: 

*^  Ad  partum  properare  tuum,  mem 
cefpra^  quid  obstat  ; 
Seclo  hoc  indigno  »irU  tribuenda 
licet  f 
Umhranim  fiuctu  terras  mcr^^tte, 

AdtoUe  in daruni,  nosier  OlympCf 
JovenC* 

Whoever  has  read  this  his  prin- 
cipal work,  and  also  his  other  Italian 
writings,  which  were  formerly  so 
rare,  but  are  now  accessible  to  all 
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Goethe's  lines  are,  therefore,  very  applicable  to  a  free 
independent  thinker  of  this  kind :  ^ 

"  Saving  Thy  gracious  presence,  he  to  me 
A  long-legged  gnii^shopper  appears  to  be, 
That  springing  flies,  and  flying  springs, 
And  in  the  grass  the  same  old  ditty  sings/  ^ 

Kant  had  reasons  for  assuming  the  air  of  also  intending 
nothing  more.  But  the  pretended  spring,  which  was  per- 
mitted because  it  was  known  that  it  leads  back  to  the 
grass,  this  time  became  a  flight,  and  now  those  who  remain 
below  can  only  look  after  him,  and  can  never  catch  him 
again. 

Kant,  then,  ventured  to  show  by  his  teaching  that  all 
those  dogmas  which  had  been  so  often  professedly  proved 
were  incapable  of  proof.  Speculative  theology,  and  the 
rational  psychology  connected  with  it,  received  from  him 
their  deathblow.  Since  then  they  have  vanished  from 
German  philosophy,  and  one  must  not  allow  oneself  to  be 
misled  by  the  fact  that  here  and  there  the  word  is  retained 
after  the  thing  has  been  given  up,  or  some  wretched  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  has  the  fear  of  his  master  in  view, 
and  lets  truth  take  care  of  itself.  Only  he  who  has  ob- 
served the  pernicious  influence  of  these  conceptions  upon 
natural  science,  and  upon  philosophy  in  all,  even  the  best 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  can 
estimate  the  extent  of  this  service  of  Kant's.  The  change 
of  tone  and  of  metaphysical  background  which  has  ap- 
peared in  German  writing  upon  natural  science  since  Kant 

through  a  German  edition,  will  find,  this  work  of  his,  in  the  hands  of 

as  I  have  done,  that  he  alone  of  all  coarse,  furious  priests  as  his  judges 

philosophers    in    some    degree    ap>  and  executioners,  and  thank  Time 

proaches  to  Plato,  in  respect  of  the  which   brought  a  brighter    and    a 

strong  blending  of  poetical  power  gentler  age,  so  that  the  after-world 

and  tendency  along  with  the  philo-  whoso  curse  waa  to  fall  on  those 

Bophical,  and  this  he  also  shows  espc-  fiendish   fanatics   is  the   world  we 

cially  in  a  dramatic  form.     Imagine  now  live  in. 

the    tender,     spiritual,    thoughtful        ^  Bayard  Taylor's  translation  of 

being,  as  he  shows  himself  to  us  in  "  Faust,"  vol.  i.  p.  14. — Tbs. 
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is  remarkable;  before  him  itivas  in  the  scune  position  as 
it  still  occupies  in  England.  This  merit  of  Kant's  is  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  the  unreflecting  pursuit  of  the 
laws  of  the  phenomenon,  the  elevation  of  these  to  the 
position  of  eternal  truths,  and  thus  the  raising  of  the 
fleeting  appearance  to  the  position 'of  the  real  being  of  the 
world,  in  short,  realism  undisturbed  in  its  illusion  by  any 
reflection,  had  reigned  throughout  all  preceding  philo- 
sophy, ancient,  mediteval,  and  modem.  Berkeley,  who, 
like  Malebranche  before  him,  recognised  its  one-sidedness, 
and  indeed  falseness,  was  unable  to  overthrow  it,  for  his 
attack  was  confined  to  one  point  Thus  it  was  reserved 
for  Kant  to  enable  the  idealistic  point  of  view  to  obtain 
the  ascendancy  in  Europe,  at  least  in  philosophy;  the 
point  of  view  which  throughout  all  non-Mohammedan 
Asia,  and  indeed  essentially,  is  that  of  religion.  Before 
Kant,  then,  we  were  in  time ;  now  time  is  in  us,  and  so  on. 
Ethics  also  were  treated  by  that  realistic  philosophy 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon,  which  it  re- 
garded as  absolute  and  valid  also  for  the  thing  in  itself. 
They  were  therefore  based  now  upon  a  doctrine  of  hap- 
piness, now  upon  the  will  of  the  Creator,  and  finally  upon 
the  conception  of  perfection ;  a  conception  which,  taken 
by  itself,  is  entirely  empty  and  void  of  content,  for  it 
denotes  a  mere  relation  that  only  receives  significance 
from  the  things  to  which  it  is  applied.  "  To  be  perfect " 
means  nothing  more  than  "  to  correspond  to  some  concep- 
tion which  is  presupposed  and  given,"  a  conception  which 
must  therefore  be  previously  framed,  and  without  which 
the  perfection  is  an  unknown  quantity,  and  consequently 
has  no  meaning  when  expressed  alone.  If,  however,  it  is 
intended  tacitly  to  presuppose  the  conception  "  humanity," 
and  accordingly  to  make  it  the  principle  of  morality  to 
strive  after  human  perfection,  this  is  only  saying :  "  Men 
ought  to  be  as  they  ought  to  be," — and  we  are  just  as 
wise  as  before.  In  fact  "  perfect "  is  very  nearly  a  mere 
synonym  of  "  complete,"  for  it  signifies  that  in  one  given 
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case  or  individual,  all  the  predicates  which  lie  in  the 
conception  of  its  species  appear,  thus  are  actually  present. 
Therefore  the  conception  "  perfection,"  if  used  absolutely 
and  in  the  abstract,  is  a  word  void  of  significance,  and  this  is 
also  the  case  with  the  talk  about  the  "  most  perfect  being/' 
and  other  similar  expressions.  All  this  is  a  mere  jingle 
of  words.  Nevertheless  last  century  this  conception  of  per- 
fection and  imperfection  had  become  current  coin ;  indeed 
it  was  the  hinge  upon  which  almost  all  speculation  upon 
ethics,  and  even  theology,  turned.  It  was  in  every  one's 
mouth,  so  that  at  last  it  became  a  simple  nuisance.  We 
see  even  the  best  writers  of  the  time,  for  example  Lessing, 
entangled  in  the  most  deplorable  manner  in  perfections 
and  imperfections,  and  struggling  with  them.  At  the 
same  time,  every  thinking  man  must  at  least  dimly  have 
felt  that  this  conception  is  void  of  all  positive  content,  be- 
cause, like  an  algebraical  symbol,  it  denotes  a  mere  relation 
in  abstracto.  Kant,  as  we  have  already  said,  entirely 
separated  the  undeniably  great  ethical  significance  o^ 
actions  from  the  phenomenon  and  its  laws,  and  showed 
that  the  former  directly  concerned  the  thing  in  itself,  the 
inner  nature  of  the  world,  while  the  latter,  i,e,,  time, 
space,  and  all  that  fills  them,  and  disposes  itself  in  them 
according  to  the  law  of  causality,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
chandn^;  and  unsubstantial  dream. 

The  little  I  have  said,  which  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
subject,  may  suffice  as  evidence  of  my  recognition  of  the 
great  merits  of  Kant, — a  recognition  expressed  here  both 
for  my  own  satisfaction,  and  because  justice  demands  that 
those  merits  should  be  recalled  to  the  memory  of  every 
one  who  desires  to  follow  me  in  the  unsparing  exposure 
of  his  errors  to  which  I  now  proceed. 


It  may  be  inferred,  upon  purely  historical  grounds,  that 
Kant*s  great  achievements  must  have  been  accompanied 
by  great  errors.     For  although  he  effected  the  greatest 
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revolution  in  philosophy  and  made  an  end  of  Scholasticism, 
which,  understood  in  the  wider  sense  we  have  indicated, 
had  lasted  for  fourteen  centuries,  in  order  to  begin  what 
was  really  the  third  entirely  new  epoch  in  philosophy 
which  the  world  has  seen,  yet  the  direct  result  of  his 
appearance  was  only  negative,  not  positive.  For  since  he 
did  not  set  up  a  completely  new  system,  to  which  his  dis- 
ciples could  only  have  adhered  for  a  period,  all  indeed 
observed  that  something  very  great  had  happened,  but  yet 
no  one  rightly  knew  what.  They  certainly  saw  that  all 
previous  pMlosophy  had  been  fruitless  dreaming,  from 
which  the  new  age  had  now  awakened,  but  what  they  ought 
to  hold  to  now  they  did  not  know.  A  great  void  was  felt ; 
a  great  need  had  arisen ;  the  universal  attention  even  of 
the  general  public  was  aroused.  Induced  by  this,  but  not 
urged  by  inward  inclination  and  sense  of  power  (which 
find  utterance  even  at  unfavourable  times,  as  in  the  case 
of  Spinoza),  men  without  any  exceptional  talent  made 
various  weak,  absurd,  and  indeed  sometimes  insane, 
attempts,  to  which,  however,  the  now  interested  public 
gave  its  attention,  and  with  great  patience,  such  as  is  only 
found  in  Germany,  long  lent  its  ear. 

The  same  thing  must  once  have  happened  in  Nature, 
when  a  great  revolution  had  altered  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth,  land  and  sea  had  changed  places,  and  the  scene 
was  cleared  for  a  new  creation.  It  was  then  a  long  time 
before  Nature  could  produce  a  new  series  of  lasting  forms 
all  in  harmony  with  themselves  and  with  each  other. 
Strange  and  monstrous  organisations  appeared  which  did 
not  harmonise  either  with  themselves  or  with  each  other, 
and  therefore  could  not  endure  long,  but  whose  still  exist- 
ing remains  have  brought  down  to  us  the  tokens  of  that 
wavering  and  tentative  procedure  of  Nature  forming  itself 
anew. 

Since,  now,  in  philosophy,  a  crisis  precisely  similar  to 
this,  and  an  age  of  fearful  abortions,  was,  as  we  all  know, 
introduced  by  Kant,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  ser- 
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vices  he  rendered  were  not  complete,  but  must  have  been 
negative  and  one-sided,  and  burdened  with  great  defects. 
These  defects  we  now  desire  to  search  out. 


First  of  all  we  shall  present  to  ourselves  clearly  and 
examine  the  fundamental  thought  in  which  the  aim  of 
the  whole  "  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason  "  lies.     Kant  placed 
himself  at  the  standpoint  of  his  predecessors,  the  dog- 
matic philosophers,  and  accordingly  he  started  with  them 
from  the  following  assumptions : — (i.)  Metaphysics  is  the 
science  of  that  which  lies  beyond  the  possibility  of  all 
experience.     (2.)  Such  a  science  can  never  be  attained  by 
applying  principles  which  must  first  themselves  be  drawn 
from   experience  {Prolegomena,  §  i) ;  but  only  what  we 
know  before,  and  thus  independently  of  all  experience,  can 
reach  further  than  possible  experience.     (3.)  In  our  reason 
certain  principles  of  this  kind  are  actually  to  be  found : 
they  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Knowledge  of 
pure  reason.    So  far  Kant  goes  with  his  predecessors,  but 
here  he  separates  from  them.     They  say:  "These  prin- 
ciples, or  this  knowledge  of  pure  reason,  are  expressions 
of   the   absolute  possibility  of  things,  cdemcs  verUcUes, 
sources  of  ontology ;  they  stand  above  the  system  of  the 
world,  as  fate  stood  above  the  gods  of  the  ancients." 
Kant  says,  they  are  mere  forms  of  our  intellect,  laws, 
not  of  the  existence  of  things,  but  of  our  idea  of  them ; 
they  are  therefore  valid  merely  for  our  apprehension  of 
things,  and  hence  they  cannot  extend  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  experience,  which,  according  to  assumption  i, 
is  what  was  aimed  at ;  for  the  a  priori  nature  of  these 
forms  of  knowledge,  since  it  can  only  rest  on  their  sub- 
jective origin,  is  just  what  cuts  us  off  for  ever  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  in  themselves,  and  con- 
fines us  to  a  world  of  mere  phenomena,  so  that  we  cannot 
know  things  as  they  may  be  in  themselves,  even  a  pos^ 
teriori,  not  to  speak  of  a  priori.     Accordingly  metaphysics 
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ifi  impossible,  and  criticism  of  pure  reason  lakes  its  place. 
As  opposed  to  the  old  dogmatism,  Kant  is  here  completely 
victorious;  therefore  all  dogmatic  attempts  which  have 
since  appeared  have  been  obliged  to  pursue  an  entirely 
different  path  from  the  earlier  systems ;  and  I  shall  now 
go  on  to  the  justification  of  my  own  system,  according  to 
the  expressed  intention  of  this  criticism.  A  more  care- 
ful examination,  then,  of  the  reasoning  given  above  will 
oblige  one  to  confess  that  its  first  fundamental  assumption 
is  a  petUio  principii.  It  lies  in  the  proposition  (stated 
with  particular  clearness  in  the  Frolegomenay  ^  i):  "The 
source  of  metaphysics  must  throughout  be  non-empirical ; 
its  fundamental  principles  and  conceptions  must  never 
be  taken  from  either  inner  or  outer  experience."  Yet 
absolutely  nothing  is  advanced  in  proof  of  this  cardinal 
assertion  except  the  etymological  argument  from  the  word 
metaphysic.  In  truth,  however,  the  matter  stands  thus : 
The  world  and  our  own  existence  presents  itself  to  us 
necessarily  as  a  riddle.  It  is  now  assumed,  without  more 
ado,  that  the  solution  of  this  riddle  cannot  be  arrived  at 
from  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  world  itself,  but 
must  be  sought  in  something  entirely  different  from  the 
world  (for  that  is  the  meaning  of  "  beyond  the  possibility 
of  all  experience  ") ;  and  that  everything  must  be  excluded 
from  that  solution  of  which  we  can  in  any  way  have 
imnudiate  knowledge  (for  that  is  the  meaning  of  possible 
experience,  both  inner  and  outer);  the  solution  must 
rather  be  sought  only  in  that  at  which  we  can  arrive 
merely  indirectly,  that  is,  by  means  of  inferences  from 
universal  principles  a  priori.  After  the  principal  source 
of  all  knowledge  has  in  this  way  been  excluded,  and  the 
direct  way  to  truth  has  been  closed,  we  must  not  wonder 
that  the  dogmatic  systems  failed,  and  that  Kant  was  able 
to  show  the  necessity  of  this  failure ;  for  metaphysics  and 
knowledge  a  priori  had  been  assumed  beforehand  to  be 
identical.  But  for  this  it  was  first  necessary  to  prove  that 
the  material  for  the  solution  of  the  riddle  absolutely  can- 
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not  be  contained  in  the  world  itself,  but  must  be  sought 
for  only  outside  the  world  in  something  we  can  only 
attain  to  under  the  guidance  of  those  forms  of  which  we 
are  conscious  a  priori.  But  so  long  as  this  is  not  proved, 
we  have  no  grounds  for  shutting  ourselves  oflF,  in  the  case 
of  the  most  important  and  most  difficult  of  all  questions, 
from  the  richest  of  all  sources  of  knowledge,  inner  and 
outer  experience,  in  order  to  work  only  with  empty  forms. 
I  therefore  say  that  the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  world 
must  proceed  from  the  understanding  of  the  world  itself ; 
that  thus  the  task  of  metaphysics  is  not  to  pass  beyond 
the  experience  in  which  the  world  exists,  but  to  understand 
it  thoroughly,  because  outer  and  inner  experience  is  at 
any  rate  the  principal  source  of  all  knowledge ;  that  there- 
fore the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  world  is  only  possible 
through  the  proper  connection  of  outer  with  inner  expe- 
rience, effected  at  the  right  point,  and  the  combination 
thereby  produced  of  these  two  very  different  sources  of 
/  knowledge.  Yet  this  solution  is  only  possible  within  cer- 
tain limits  which  are  inseparable  from  our  finite  nature,, 
so  that  we  attain  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  world 
itself  without  reaching  a  final  explanation  of  its  existence 
abolishing  all  further  problems.  Therefore  est  guadam 
prodire  ternis,  and  my  path  lies  midway  between  the 
omniscience  of  the  earlier  dogmatists  and  the  despair  of 
the  Kantian  Critique.  .  The  important  truths,  however, 
which  Kant  discovered,  and  through  which  the  earlier 
metaphysical  systems  were  overthrown,  have  supplied  my 
system  with  data  and  materials.  Compare  what  I  have 
said  concerning  my  method  in  chap.  xvii.  of  the  Supple- 
ments. So  much  for  the  fundamental  thought  of  Kant ; 
we  shall  now  consider  his  working  out  of  it  and  its. 
details. 


Kant's  style   bears   throughout  the  stamp  of  a  pre- 
eminent mind,  genuine  strong  individuality,  and  quite 
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exceptional  power  of  thought.  Its  characteristic  quality 
may  perhaps  be  aptly  described  as  a  brilliant  dryruss,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  was  able  to  grasp  finiily  and  select  the 
conceptions  with  great  certainty,  and  then  to  ttirn  them 
abonl  with  the  greatest  freedom,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
reader.  I  find  the  same  brilliant  dryness  in  the  style  oE 
Aristotle,  though  it  is  much  simpler.  Nevertheless  Kant's 
language  is  often  indistinct,  indefinite,  inadequate,  and 
sometimes  obscure.  Its  obscurity,  certainly,  is  partly 
excusable  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  and 
the  depth  of  the  thought ;  but  he  who  is  himself  clear  to 
the  bottom,  and  knows  with  perfect  distinctness  what  he 
thinks  and  wishes,  will  never  write  indistinctly,  will  never 
set  up  wavering  and  indefinite  conceptions,  compose  most 
difficult  and  complicated  expressions  from  foreign  lan- 
guages to  denote  them,  and  use  these  expressions  constantly 
afterwards,  as  Kant  took  words  and  formulas  from  earlier 
philosophy,  especially  Scholasticism,  which  he  combined 
with  each  other  to  suit  his  purposes ;  as,  for  example, 
"  transcendental  synthetic  unity  of  apperception,"  and 
in  general  "  unity  of  synthesis "  (Einheit  der  Si/ntkesis), 
always  used  where  "union"  (VerHniffung)  would  be  quite 
sufficient  by  itself.  Moreover,  a  man  who  is  himself 
quite  clear  will  not  be  always  explaining  anew  what  has 
once  been  explained,  as  Kant  does,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  understanding,  the  categories,  experience,  and 
other  leading  conceptions.  In  general,  such  a  man  will 
not  incessantly  repeat  himself,  and  yet  in  every  new  ex- 
position of  the  thought  already  expressed  a  hundred  times 
leave  it  in  just  the  same  obscure  condition,  but  lie  will 
express  his  meaning  once  distinctly,  thoroughly,  and  ex- 
haustively, and  then  let  it  alone.  "  Quo  enim  melius  rem 
atijuam  coneiptmus  eo  magis  determinati  suiiitis  ad  earn 
unico  viodo  escprimendam"  says  Descartes  in  his  fifth 
letter.  But  the  most  injurious  result  of  Kant's  occasion- 
ally obscure  language  is,  that  it  acted  as  exemplar  vitiis 
imUabUe;  indeed,  it  was  misconstrued  as  a  pernicious 
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authorisation.  The  public  was  compelled  to  see  that  what 
is  obscure  is  not  always  without  significance;  conse- 
quently, what  was  without  significance  took  refuge  behind 
obscure  language.  Fichte  was  the  first  to  seize  this  new 
privilege  and  use  it  vigorously ;  Schelling  at  least  equalled 
him;  and  a  host  of  hungry  scribblers,  without  talent 
and  without  honesty,  soon  outbade  them  both.  But  the 
•  height  of  audacity,  in  serving  up  pure  nonsense,  in  string- 
ing together  senseless  and  extravagant  mazes  of  words, 
such  as  had  previously  only  been  heard  in  madhouses, 
was  finally  reached  in  Hegel,  and  became  the  instrument 
of  the  most  barefaced  general  mystification  that  has  ever 
taken  place,  with  a  result  which  will  appear  fabulous  ta 
posterity,  and  will  remain  as  a  monument  of  German  stu- 
pidity*  In  vain,  meanwhile,  Jean  Paul  wrote  his  beautiful 
paragraph,  "  Higher  criticism  of  philosophical  madness  in 
the  professorial  chair,  and  poetical  madness  in  the  theatre  * 
(^stJictiscJie  Naclischule) ;  for  in  vain  Goethe  had  already 
said — 

^*  They  prate  and  teach,  and  no  one  interferes  ; 
All  from  the  fellowship  of  fools  are  shrinking  \ 
Man  usually  believes,  if  only  words  he  hears, 
That  also  with  them  goes  material  for  thinking."  * 

But  let  us  return  to  Kant.  We  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  he  entirely  lacks  grand,  classical  simplicity,  nalvetS, 
ing6nuM,  candeur.  His  philosophy  has  no  analogy  with 
Grecian  architecture,  which  presents  large  simple  propor- 
tions revealing  themselves  at  once  to  the  glance;  on  the 
contrary,  it  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  Gothic  style  of 
building.  For  a  purely  individual  characteristic  of  Kant's 
mind  is  a  remarkable  love  of  symmetry ^  which  delights  in 
a  varied  multiplicity,  so  that  it  may  reduce  it  to  order,, 
and  repeat  this  order  in  subordinate  orders,  and  so  on 
indefinitely,  just  as  happens  in  Gothic  churches.  Indeed,, 
he  sometimes  carries  this  to  the  extent  of  trifling,  and 
from  love  of  this  tendency  he  goes  so  far  as  to  do  open 

^  "Fanst,"  scene  vL,  Bayard  Taylor's  translation,  vol.  L  p.  134. — Tbs. 
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violence  to  truth,  and  to  deal  with  it  as  Nature  was  dealt 
with  by  the  old-fashioned  gardeners,  whose  work  we  see 
in  symmetrical  alleys,  squares,  and  triangles,  trees  shaped 
like  pyramids  and  spheres,  and  hedges  winding  in  regular 
curves.     I  will  support  this  with  facts. 

After  he  has  treated  space  and  time  isolated  from  every- 
thing else,  and  has  then  dismissed  this  whole  world  of 
perception  which  fills  space  and  time,  and  in  which  we 
live  and  are,  with  the  meaningless  words  '*  the  empirical 
content  of  perception  is  given  us,"  he  immediately  arrives 
with  one  spring  at  the  logical  basis  of  his  whole  philosophy, 
the  table  of  judgments.  From  this  table  he  deduces  an 
exact  dozen  of  categories,  symmetrically  arranged  under 
four  heads,  which  afterwards  become  the  fearful  pro- 
crustean  bed  into  which  he  violently  forces  all  things  in 
the  world  and  all  that  goes  on  in  man,  shrinking  from  no 
violence  and  disdaining  no  sophistry  if  only  he  is  able  to 
repeat  everywhere  the  symmetry  of  that  table.  The  first 
that  is  symmetrically  deduced  from  it  is  the  pure  physio- 
logical table  of  the  general  principles  of  natural  science — 
the  axioms  of  intuition,  anticipations  of  perception,  ana- 
logies of  experience,  and  postulates  of  empirical  thought 
in  general.  Of  these  fundamental  principles,  the  first  two 
are  simple ;  but  each  of  the  last  two  sends  out  symme- 
trically three  shoots.  The  mere  categories  were  what  he 
calls  conceptions ;  but  these  principles  of  natural  science  are 
jvdgments.  In  accordance  with  his  highest  guide  to  all 
wisdom,  symmetry,  the  series  must  now  prove  itself  fruit- 
ful in  the  syllogisms,  and  this,  indeed,  is  done  symme- 
trically and  regularly.  For,  as  by  the  application  of  the 
categories  to  sensibility,  experience  with  all  its  a  priori 
principles  arose  for  the  understanding,  so  by  the  applica- 
tion of  syllogisms  to  the  categories,  a  task  performed  by 
the  reason  in  accordance  with  its  pretended  principle  of 
seeking  the  unconditioned,  the  Ideas  of  the  reason  arise. 
Now  this  takes  place  in  the  following  manner :  The  three 
categories  of  relation  supply  to  syllogistic  reasoning  the 
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three  only  possible  kinds  of  major  premisses,  and  syllogistic 
reasoning  accordingly  falls  into  three  kinds,  each  of  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  egg  out  of  which  the  reason 
hatches  an  Idea;  out  of  the  categorical  syllogism  the 
Idea  of  the  so7d,  out  of  the  hypothetical  the  Idea  of  the 
world,  and  out  of  the  disjunctive  the  Idea  of  God,  In  the 
second  of  these,  the  Idea  of  the  world,  the  symmetry  of 
the  table  of  the  categories  now  repeats  itself  again,  for 
its  four  heads  produce  four  theses,  each  of  which  has  its 
antithesis  as  a  symmetrical  pendant. 

We  pay  the  tribute  of  our  admiration  to  the  really  ex- 
ceedingly acute  combination  which  produced  this  elegant 
structure,  but  we  shall  none  the  less  proceed  to  a  thorough 
examination  of  its  foundation  and  its  parts.  But  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  must  come  first- 


It  is  astonishing  how  Kant,  without  further  reflection, 
pursues  his  way,  following  his  symmetry,  ordering  every- 
thing in  accordance  with  it,  without  ever  taking  one  of 
the  subjects  so  handled  into  consideration  on  its  own 
account.  I  will  explain  myself  more  fully.  After  he  has 
considered  intuitive  knowledge  in  a  mathematical  refer- 
ence only,  he  neglects  altogether  the  rest  of  knowledge  of 
perception  in  which  the  world  lies  before  us,  and  confines 
himself  entirely  to  abstract  thinking,  although  this  receives 
the  whole  of  its  significance  and  value  from  the  world  of 
perception  alone,  which  is  infinitely  more  significant,  gene- 
rally present,  and  rich  in  content  than  the  abstract  part 
of  our  knowledge.  Indeed,  and  this  is  an  important 
point,  he  has  nowhere  clearly  distinguished  perception 
from  abstract  knowledge,  and  just  on  this  account,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  he  becomes  involved  in  irresolvable 
contradictions  with  himself.  After  he  has  disposed  of  the 
whole  sensible  world  with  the  meaningless  "  it  is  given," 
he  makes,  as  we  have  said,  the  logical  table  of  judgments 
the  foundation-stone  of  his  building.    But  here  again  he 
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does  not  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  that  which  really  lies 
before  him.  These  forms  of  judgment  are  indeed  words 
and  comiinations  of  words;  yet  it  ought  first  to  have 
been  asked  what  these  directly  denote :  it  would  have 
been  found  that  they  denote  conceptions.  The  next  question 
would  then  have  been  as  to  the  nature  of  conceptions.  It 
would  have  appeared  from  the  answer  what  relation  these 
have  to  the  ideas  of  perception  in  which  the  world  exists ; 
for  perception  and  reflection  would  have  been  distin- 
guished. It  would  now  have  become  necessary  to  examine, 
not  merely  how  pure  and  merely  formal  intuition  or  per- 
ception a  priori,  but  also  how  its  content,  the  empirical 
perception,  comes  into  consciousness.  But  then  it  would 
have  become  apparent  what  part  the  understanding  has  in 
this,  and  thus  also  in  general  what  the  understanding  is,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  the  reason  properly  is,  the  critique 
of  which  is  being  written.  It  is  most  remarkable  that  he 
does  not  once  properly  and  adequately  define  the  latter, 
but  merely  gives  incidentally,  and  as  the  context  in  each 
case  demands,  incomplete  and  inaccurate  explanations  of 
it,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  rule  of  Descartes  given 
abova^  For  example,  at  p.  1 1 ;  V.  24,  of  the  "  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,"  it  is  the  faculty  of  principles  a  priori;  but 
at  p.  299;  V.  356,  it  is  said  that  reason  is  the  faculty  of 
principles,  and  it  is  opposed  to  the  understanding,  which  is 
the  faculty  of  rules  !  Oue  would  now  think  that  there 
must  be  a  very  wide  difierence  between  principles  and 
rules,  since  it  entitles  us  to  assume  a  special  faculty  of 
knowledge  for  each  of  them.  But  this  great  distinction  is 
made  to  lie  merely  in  this,  that  what  is  known  a  priori 
through  pure  perception  or  through  the  forms  of  the 
understanding  is  a  rule,  and  only  what  results  from  mere 


^  Obeerve  here  that  I  always  quote  sides  thisi,  I  add  the  paging  of  the 

the  *'  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft "  fifth  edition,  preceded  by  a  V. ;  aU 

according  to  the  paging  of  the  first  the  other  edition s,  from  the  second 

edition,  for  in  Rosenkranz's  edition  onwards,  are  the  same  as  the  fifth, 

of  Ejtnt's  collected  works  this  pag-  and  so  also  is  their  paging. 
ing  is  always  given  in  addition.    Be- 
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conceptions  is  a  principle.  We  shall  return  to  this  arbi- 
trary and  inadmissible  distinction  later,  when  we  come  to 
the  Dialectic.  On  p.  330 ;  V.  386,  reason  is  the  faculty  of 
inference ;  mere  judging  (p.  69 ;  V.  94)  he  often  explains  as 
the  work  of  the  understanding.  Now,  this  really  amounts 
to  saying :  Judging  is  the  work  of  the  understanding  so 
long  as  the  ground  of  the  judgment  is  empirical,  trans- 
cendental, or  metalogical  (Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Sufl&cient  Eeason,  §  31,  32,  33);  but  if  it  is  logical,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  syllogism,  then  we  are  here  concerned 
with  a  quite  special  and  much  more  important  faculty  of 
knowledge — the  reason.  Nay,  what  is  more,  on  p.  303 ; 
V.  360,  it  is  explained  that  what  follows  directly  from  a 
proposition  is  still  a  matter  of  the  understanding,  and  that 
only  those  conclusions  which  are  arrived  at  by  the  use  of 
a  mediating  conception  are  the  work  of  the  reason,  and  the 
example  given  is  this :  From  the  proposition,  "  All  men 
are  mortal,"  the  inference,  "  Some  mortals  are  men,"  may 
be  drawn  by  the  mere  understanding.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  draw  the  conclusion,  "All  the  learned  are  mortal," 
demands  an  entirely  different  and  far  more  importaa^ 
faculty — the  reason.  How  was  it  possible  for  a  great 
thinker  to  write  the  like  of  this!  On  p.  553;  V.  581, 
reason  is  all  at  once  the  constant  condition  of  all  voluntary 
action.  On  p.  614;  V.  642,  it  consists  in  the  fact  that 
we  can  give  an  account  of  our  assertions;  on  pp.  643, 
644;  V.  671,  672,  in  the  circumstance  that  it  brings  unity 
into  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  by  means  of 
Ideas,  as  the  understanding  brings  unity  into  the  multi- 
plicity of  objects  by  means  of  conceptions.  On  p.  646 ;  V. 
674,  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  faculty  which  deduces  the 
particular  from  the  general. 

The  understanding  also  is  constantly  being  explained 
anew.  In  seven  passages  of  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Eea- 
son "  it  is  explained  in  the  following  terms.  On  p.  5 1 ; 
V.  75,  it  is  the  faculty  which  of  itself  produces  ideas  of 
perception.     On  p.  69 ;  V.  94,  it  is  the  faculty  of  judging, 
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i.e.f  of  thinking,  Le.,  of  knowing  through  conceptions.  On 
p,  137  of  the  fifth  edition,  it  is  the  faculty  of  knowledge 
generally.  On  p.  132;  V.  171,  it  is  the  faculty  of  rules. 
On  p.  158 ;  V.  197,  however,  it  is  said  :  "  It  is  not  only  the 
faculty  of  rules,  but  the  source  of  principles  (Grttndsdtze) 
according  to  which  everything  comes  under  rules ; "  and 
yet  above  it  was  opposed  to  the  reason  because  the  latter 
alone  was  the  faculty  of  principles  (Principien),  On  p. 
160;  V.  199,  the  understanding  is  the  faculty  of  concep- 
tions ;  but  on  p.  302 ;  V.  359,  it  is  the  faculty  of  the  unity 
of  phenomena  by  means  of  rules. 

Against  such  really  confused  and  groundless  language 
on  the  subject  (even  though  it  comes  from  Kant)  I  shall 
have  no  need  to  defend  the  explanation  which  I  have 
given  of  these  two  faculties  of  knowledge — an  explanation 
winch  is  fixed,  clearly  defined,  definite,  simple,  and  in  full 
agreement  with  the  language  of  all  nations  and  all  ages. 
I  have  only  quoted  this  language  as  a  proof  of  my  charge 
that  Elant  follows  his  symmetrical,  logical  system  without 
sufficiently  reflecting  upon  the  subject  he  is  thus  handling. 

Now,  as  I  have  said  above,  if  Kant  had  seriously 
examined  how  far  two  such  different  faculties  of  know- 
ledge, one  of  which  is  the  specific  difference  of  man,  may 
be  known,  and  what,  in  accordance  with  the  language  of 
all  nations  and  all  philosophers,  reason  and  imderstand- 
ing  are,  he  would  never,  without  further  authority  than 
the  intellectus  theoreticus  and  practicns  of  the  Schoolmen, 
which  is  used  in  an  entirely  different  sense,  have  divided 
the  reason  into  theoretical  and  practical,  and  made  the 
latter  the  source  of  virtuous  conduct.  In  the  same  way, 
before  Kant  separated  so  carefully  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  (by  which  he  sometimes  means  his  cate- 
gories, sometimes  all  general  conceptions)  and  conceptions 
of  the  reason  (his  so-called  Ideas),  and  made  them  both 
the  material  of  his  philosophy,  which  for  the  most  part 
deals  only  with  the  validity,  application,  and  origin  of  all 
these  conceptions ; — first,  I  say,  he  ought  to  have  really 
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examined  what  in  general  a  conception  is.  But  this  very 
necessary  investigation  has  unfortunately  been  also  ne- 
glected, and  has  contributed  much  to  the  irremediable 
confusion  of  intuitive  and  abstract  knowledge  which  1 
shall  soon  refer  to.  The  same  want  of  adequate  reflection 
with  which  he  passed  over  the  questions:  what  is  per- 
ception? what  is  reflection?  what  is  conception?  what 
is  reason  ?  what  is  understanding  ?  allowed  him  to  pass 
over  the  following  investigations,  which  were  just  as  in- 
evitably necessary :  what  is  it  that  I  call  the  ohfect,  which 
I  distinguish  from  the  idea  ?  what  is  existence  ?  what  is 
object?  what  is  subject?  what  is  truth,  illusion,  error? 
But  he  follows  his  logical  schema  and  his  symmetry  with- 
out reflecting  or  looking  about  him.  The  table  of  judg- 
ments ought  to,  and  must,  be  the  key  to  all  wisdom. 


I  have  given  it  above  as  the  chief  merit  of  Kant  that  he 
distinguished  the  phenomenon  from  the  thing  in  itself, 
explained  the  whole  visible  world  as  phenomenon,  and 
therefore  denied  all  validity  to  its  laws  beyond  the  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  he  did  not 
deduce  this  merely  relative  existence  of  the  phenomenon 
from  the  simple  undeniable  truth  which  lay  so  near  him, 
"Jffo  object  mthout  a  subject^'  in  order  thus  at  the  very 
root  to  show  that  the  object,  because  it  always  exists 
merely  in  relation  to  a  subject,  is  dependent  upon  it, 
conditioned  by  it,  and  therefore  conditioned  as  mere 
phenomenon,  which  does  not  exist  in  itself  nor  uncon- 
ditioned. Berkeley,  to  whose  merits  'Kant  did  not  do 
justice,  had  already  made  this  important  principle  the 
foundation-stone  of  his  philosophy,  and  thereby  established 
an  immortal  reputation.  Yet  he  himself  did  not  draw  the 
proper  conclusions  from  this  principle,  and  so  he  was 
both  misunderstood  and  insufl&ciently  attended  to.  In 
my  first  edition  I  explained  Kant's  avoidance  of  this 
Berkeleian  principle  as  arising  from  an  evident  shrink- 
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ing  from  decided  idealism ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
found  idealism  distinctly  expressed  in  many  passages  of 
the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  and  accordingly  I  charged 
Kant  with  contradicting  himself.  And  this  charge  was 
well  founded,  if,  as  was  then  my  case,  one  only  knew  the 
'*  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  "  in  the  second  or  any  of  the  five 
subsequent  editions  printed  from  it.  But  when  later  I 
read  Kant's  great  work  in  the  first  edition,  wliich  is  already 
so  rare,  I  saw,  to  my  great  pleasure,  all  these  contradic- 
tions disappear,  and  found  that  although  Kant  does  not 
use  the  formula,  "  No  object  without  a  subject,"  he  yet  ex- 
plains, with  just  as  much  decision  as  Berkeley  and  I  do,  the 
outer  world  lying  before  us  in  space  and  time  as  the  mere 
idea  of  the  subject  that  knows  it.  Therefore,  for  example, 
he  says  there  without  reserve  (p.  383) :  "  If  I  take  away 
the  thinking  subject,  the  whole  material  world  must  dis- 
appear, for  it  is  nothing  but  a  phenomenon  in  the  sensi- 
bility of  our  subject,  and  a  class  of  its  ideas."  But  the 
whole  passage  from  p.  348-392,  in  which  Kant  expounded 
his  pronoimced  idealism  with  peculiar  beauty  and  clear- 
ness, was  suppressed  by  him  in  the  second  edition,  and 
instead  of  it  a  number  of  remarks  controverting  it  were 
introduced.  In  this  way  then  the  text  of  the  "  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,"  as  it  has  circulated  from  the  year  1787 
to  the  year  1838,  was  disfigured  and  spoilt,  and  it  became 
a  self-contradictory  book,  the  sense  of  which  could  not 
therefore  be  thoroughly  clear  and  comprehensible  to  any 
one.  The  particulars  about  this,  and  also  my  conjectures 
as  to  the  reasons  and  the  weaknesses  which  may  have 
influenced  Kant  so  to  disfigure  his  immortal  work,  I 
have  given  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Rosenkranz,  and  he  has 
quoted  the  principal  passage  of  it  in  his  preface  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  edition  of  Kant's  collected  works 
edited  by  him,  to  which  I  therefore  refer.  In  consequence 
of  my  representations.  Professor  Rosenkranz  was  induced 
in  the  year  1838  to  restore  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  " 
to  its  original  form,  for  in  the  second  volume  referred  to 
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he  had  it  printed  according  to  the  first  edition  of  178),  by 
which  he  has  rendered  an  inestimable  service  to  philo- 
sophy ;  indeed,  he  has  perhaps  saved  from  destruction  the 
most  important  work  of  German  literature ;  and^this  should 
always  be  remembered  to  his  credit  But  let  no  one 
imagine  that  he  knows  the  "Critique  of  Pure  Beason" 
and  has  a  distinct  conception  of  Kant's  teaching  if  he  has 
only  read  the  second  or  one  of  the  later  editions.  That 
is  altogether  impossible,  for  he  has  only  read  a  mutilated, 
spoilt,  and  to  a  certain  extent  ungenuine  text.  It  is  my 
duty  to  say  this  here  decidedly  and  for  every  one's  warning. 
Yet  the  way  in  which  Kant  introduces  the  thing  in 
itself  stands  in  undeniable  contradiction  with  the  dis- 
tinctly idealistic  point  of  view  so  clearly  expressed  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  and  without 
doubt  this  is  the  chief  reason  why,  in  the  second  edition, 
he  suppressed  the  principal  idealistic  passage  we  have 
referred  to,  and  directly  declared  himself  opposed  to  the 
Berkeleian  idealism,  though  by  doing  so  he  only  intro- 
duced inconsistencies  into  his  work,  without  being  able  to 
remedy  its  principal  defect  This  defect,  as  is  known,  is 
the  introduction  of  the  thing  in  itself  in  the  way  chosen 
by  him,  the  inadmissibleness  of  which  was  exposed  at 
length  by  G.  E.  Schulze  in  " ^ncsidemtcs'*  and  was  soon 
recognised  as  the  untenable  point  of  his  system.  The 
matter  may  be  made  clear  in  a  very  few  words.  Kant 
based  the  assumption  of  the  thing  in  itself,  though 
concealed  under  various  modes  of  expression,  upon  an 
inference  from  the  law  of  causality — an  inference  tliat  the 
empirical  perception,  or  more  accurately  the  senscUion^  in 
our  organs  of  sense,  from  which  it  proceeds,  must  have  an 
external  cause.  But  according  to  liis  own  account,  which 
is  correct,  the  law  of  causality  is  known  to  us  a  priori^ 
consequently  is  a  function  of  our  intellect,  and  is  thus  of 
subjective  origin ;  further,  sensation  itself,  to  which  we  here 
apply  the  law  of  causality,  is  Mudeniahly  subjective ;  and 
iinally,  even  space,  in  which,  by  means  of  this  application. 
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we  place  the  cause  of  this  sensation  as  object,  is  a  form  of 
our  intellect  given  a  priori,  and  is  consequently  stibjcctive. 
Therefore  the  whole  empirical  perception  remains  always 
upon  a  subjective  foundation,  as  a  mere  process  in  us,  and 
nothing  entirely  different  from  it  and  independent  of  it 
can  be  brought  in  as  a  thinff  in  itself,  or  shown  to  be  a 
necessary  assumption.  The  empirical  perception  actually 
is  and  remains  merely  our  idea :  it  is  the  world  as  idea. 
An  inner  nature  of  this  we  can  only  arrive  at  on  the 
entirely  diflferent  path  followed  by  me,  by  means  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  self-consciousness,  which  proclaims  the  will 
as  the  inner  nature  of  our  own  phenomenon ;  but  then  the 
thing  in  itself  will  be  one  which  is  toto  genere  different 
from  the  idea  and  its  elements,  as  I  have  explained. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Kantian  system  in  this  point, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  was  soon  pointed  out,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  the  beautiful  Indian  proverb :  "  No 
lotus  without  a  stem."  The  erroneous  deduction  of  the 
thing  in  itself  is  here  the  stem ;  yet  only  the  method  of 
the  deduction,  not  the  recognition  of  a  thing  in  itself 
belonging  to  the  given  phenomenon.  But  this  last  was 
Fichte's  misunderstanding  of  it,  which  could  only  happen 
because  he  was  not  concerned  with  truth,  but  with  making 
a  sensation  for  the  furtherance  of  his  individual  ends. 
Accordingly  he  was  bold  and  thoughtless  enough  to  deny 
the  thing  in  itself  altogether,  and  to  set  up  a  system  in 
which,  not,  as  with  Kant,  the  mere  form  of  the  idea,  but 
also  the  matter,  its  whole  content,  was  professedly  deduced 
a  priori  from  the  subject.  In  doing  this,  he  counted  with 
perfect  correctness  upon  the  want  of  judgment  and  the 
stupidity  of  the  public,  which  accepted  miserable  sophisms, 
mere  hocus-pocus  and  senseless  babble,  for  proofs ;  so  that 
he  succeeded  in  turning  its  attention  from  Kant  to  himself, 
and  gave  the  direction  to  German  philosophy  in  which  it 
was  afterwards  carried  further  by  Schelling,  and  ultimately 
reached  its  goal  in  the  mad  sophistry  of  HegeL 

I  now  return  to  the  great  mistake  of  Kant,  already 
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touched  on  above,  that  he  has  not  properly  separated 
perceptible  and  abstract  knowledge,  whereby  an  inextri- 
cable confusion  has  arisen  which  we  have  now  to  consider 
more  closely.  If  he  had  sharply  separated  ideas  of  per- 
ception from  conceptions  merely  thought  in  abstrado,  he 
would  have  held  these  two  apart,  and  in  every  case  would 
have  known  with  which  of  the  two  he  had  to  do.  This, 
however,  was  unfortunately  not  the  case,  although  this 
accusation  has  not  yet  been  openly  made,  and  may  thus 
perhaps  be  unexpected.  His  "object  of  experience,"  of 
which  he  is  constantly  speaking,  the  proper  object  of  the 
categories,  is  not  the  idea  of  perception ;  neither  is  it  the' 
abstract  conception,  but  it  is  different  from  both,  and  yet 
both  at  once,  and  is  a  perfect  chimera.  For,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  he  lacked  either  the  wisdom  or  the  honesty 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  himself  about  this,  and 
to  explain  distinctly  to  himself  and  others  whether  bis 
"  object  of  experience,  i,e,,  the  knowledge  produced  by  the 
application  of  the  categories,"  is  the  idea  of  perception  in 
space  and  time  (my  first  class  of  ideas),  or  merely  the 
abstract  conception.  Strange  as  it  is,  there  always  runs 
in  his  mind  something  between  the  two,  and  hence  arises 
the  unfortunate  confusion  which  I  must  now  bring  to 
light.  For  this  end  I  must  go  through  the  whole  theory 
of  elements  in  a  general  way. 


The  "  Transcendental  .^thetic  "  is  a  work  of  such  extra- 
ordinary merit  that  it  alone  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  immortalise  the  name  of  Kant.  Its  proofs  carry  such 
perfect  conviction,  that  I  number  its  propositions  among 
incontestable  truths,  and  without  doubt  they  are  also 
among  those  that  are  richest  in  results,  and  are,  therefore, 
to  be  regarded  as  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world,  a  real 
and  great  discovery  in  metaphysics.  The  fact,  strictly 
proved  by  him,  that  a  part  of  our  knowledge  is  known  to 
us  a  prion,  admits  of  no  other  explanation  than  that  this 
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constitutes  the  forms  of  our  intellect ;  indeed,  this  is  less 
an  explanation  than  merely  the  distinct  expression  of  tlie 
fact  itself.  -For  a  priori  means  nothing  else  than  "not 
gained  on  the  path  of  experience,  thus  not  come  into  us 
from  without."  But  what  is  present  in  the  intellect,  and 
has  not  come  from  without,  is  just  what  belongs  originally 
to  the  intellect  itself,  its  own  nature.  Now  if  what  is 
thus  present  in  the  intellect  itself  consists  of  the  general 
mode  or  manner  in  which  it  must  present  all  its  objects  to 
itself,  this  is  just  saying  that  what  is  thus  present  is  the 
intellect's  forms  of  knowing,  ie.,  the  mode,  fixed  once  for 
all,  in  which  it  fulfils  this  its  function.  Accordingly, 
"  knowledge  a  priori  "  and  "  the  intellect's  own  forms  "  are 
at  bottom  only  two  expressions  for  the  same  things  thus 
to  a  certain  extent  synonyms. 

Therefore  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Transcendental 
.£sthetic  I  knew  of  nothing  to  take  away,  only  of  some- 
thing to  add.  Kant  did  not  carry  out  his  thought  to  the 
end,  especially  in  this  respect,  that  he  did  not  reject 
Euclid's  whole  method  of  demonstration,  even  after  having 
said  on  p.  87;  Y.  120,  that  all  geometrical  knowledge 
has  direct  evidence  from  perception.  It  is  most  remark- 
able that  one  of  Kant's  opponents,  and  indeed  the  acutest 
of  them,  G.  £.  Schulze  (Kriiik  der  theoretischen  Fhilo- 
sofhie,  iL  241),  draws  the  conclusion  that  from  his  doc- 
trine an  entirely  different  treatment  of  geometry  from 
that  which  is  actually  in  use  would  arise ;  and  thus  he 
thought  to  bring  an  apagogical  argument  against  Kant, 
but,  in  fact,  without  knowing  it,  he  only  began  the  war 
against  the  method  of  Euclid.  Let  me  refer  to  §  15  of 
the  first  book  of  this  work. 

After  the  full  exposition  of  the  universal  forms  of  per- 
ception given  in  the  Transcendental  ^EUtheiic,  one  neces- 
sarily expects  to  receive  some  expia&aiion  as  to  its  cKmUrU, 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  tmpirical  perception  comes 
into  onr  consciousness,  Low  the  knowledge  of  this  whole 
world,  which  is  for  us  so  zeal  and  so  important,  arises  in 

VOL.  IL  c 
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US.  But  the  whole  teaching  of  Kant  contains  really 
nothing  more  about  this  than  the  oft-repeated  meaning- 
less expression  :  "  The  empirical  element  in  perception  is 
given  from  without"  Consequently  here  also  from  the 
pure  farms  of  perception  Kant  arrives  with  one  spring  at 
thinking  at  the  Transcendental  Logic.  Just  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  Transcendental  Logic  (Critique  of  Pure 
Eeason,  p.  50 ;  V.  74),  where  Kant  cannot  avoid  touch- 
ing upon  the  content  of  the  empirical  perception,  he  takes 
the  first  false  step ;  he  is  guilty  of  the  irptDTop  -^rcvSov. 
"  Our  knowledge,"  he  says,  •'  has  two  sources,  receptivity 
of  impressions  and  spontaneity  of  conceptions :  the  first  is 
the  capacity  for  receiving  ideas,  the  second  that  of  know- 
ing an  object  through  these  ideas:  through  the  first  an 
object  is  given  us,  through  the  second  it  is  thought'* 
This  is  false ;  for  according  to  it  the  impression,  for  which 
alone  we  have  mere  receptivity,  which  thus  comes  from 
without  and  alone  is  properly  "  given,"  would  be  already 
an  idea,  and  indeed  an  object.  But  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  sensation  in  the  organ  of  sense,  and  only  by 
the  application  of  the  understanding  (i.e.,  of  the  law  of 
•causality)  and  the  forms  of  perception,  space  and  time, 
does  our  intellect  change  this  mere  sensation  into  an  idea, 
which  now  exists  as  an  object  in  space  and  time,  and  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  the  latter  (the  object)  except  in 
so  far  as  we  ask  after  the  thing  in  itself,  but  apart  from 
tliis  is  identical  with  it  I  have  explained  this  point  fully 
in  the  essay  on  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  §  21. 
With  this,  however,  the  work  of  the  understanding  and  of 
the  faculty  of  perception  is  completed,  and  no  conceptions 
and  no  thinking  are  required  in  addition ;  therefore  the 
brute  also  has  these  ideas.  If  conceptions  are  added,  if 
thinking  is  added,  to  which  spontaneity  may  certainly  be 
attributed,  then  knowledj^e  of  perception  is  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  a  completely  di£ferent  class  of  ideas  comes  into 
■consciousness,  non-perceptible  abstract  conceptions.  This 
is  the  activity  of  the  reason,  which  yet  obtains  the  whole 
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content  of  its  thinking  only  from  the  previous  perception, 
and  the  comparison  of  it  with  other  perceptions  and  con- 
ceptions. But  thus  Kant  brings  thinking  into  the  percep- 
tion, and  lays  the  foundation  for  the  inextricable  confusion 
of  intuitive  and  abstract  knowledge  which  I  am  now  en- 
gaged in  condemning.  He  allows  the  perception,  taken  by 
itself,  to  be  without  understanding,  purely  sensuous,  and 
thus  quite  passive,  and  only  through  thinking  (category 
of  the  understanding)  does  he  allow  an  obfeet  to  be  appre- 
hended :  thus  he  brings  thought  into  the  perception.  But 
then,  again,  the  object  of  thinking  is  an  individual  real 
object ;  and  in  this  way  thinking  loses  its  essential  char- 
acter of  universality  and  abstraction,  and  instead  of  gene- 
ral conceptions  receives  individual  things  as  its  object: 
thus  again  he  brings  perception  irUo  thinking.  From  this 
springs  the  inextricable  confusion  referred  to,  and  the 
consequences  of  this  first  false  step  extend  over  his  whole 
theory  of  knowledge.  Through  the  whole  of  his  theory 
the  utter  confusion  of  the  idea  of  perception  with  the 
abstract  idea  tends  towards  a  something  between  the  two 
'which  he  expoimds  as  the  object  of  knowledge  through 
the  understanding  and  its  categories,  and  calls  this  know- 
ledge experience.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Kant  really 
figured  to  himself  something  fully  determined  and  really 
distinct  in  this  object  of  the  understanding ;  I  shall  now 
prove  this  through  the  tremendous  contradiction  which 
runs  through  the  whole  Transcendental  Logic,  and  is  the 
jpeal  source  of  the  obscurity  in  which  it  is  involved. 

In  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  p.  67-69 ;  V.  92-94 ; 
p.  89,  90;  V.  122,  123;  further,  V.  135,  139,  153,  he 
repeats  and  insists:  the  understanding  is  no  faculty  of 
perception,  its  knowledge  is  not  intuitive  but  discursive ; 
the  understanding  is  the  faculty  of  judging  (p.  69 ;  V.  94), 
and  a  judgment  is  indirect  knowledge,  an  idea  of  an  idea 
(p.  68 ;  V.  93) ;  the  understanding  is  the  faculty  of  thinking, 
and  thinking  is  knowledge  through  conceptions  (p.  69 ;  V. 
^4) ;  the  categories  of  the  understanding  are  by  no  means 
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the  conditions  under  which  objects  are  given  in  percep- 
tion (p.  89 ;  V.  122),  and  perception  in  no  way  requires 
the  functions  of  thinking  (p.  91 ;  V.  123) ;  our  under- 
standing can  only  think,  not  perceive  (V.  pp.  135,  139), 
Further,  in  the  "Prolegomena,"  §  20,  he  says  that  percep- 
tion, sensation,  pcrccptio,  belongs  merely  to  the  senses; 
judgment  to  the  understanding  alone ;  and  in  §  22,  that 
the  work  of  the  senses  is  to  perceive,  that  of  the  under- 
standing to  think,  i.€.,  to  judge.  Finally,  in  the  "  Critique 
of  Practical  Eeason,"  fourth  edition,  p.  247 ;  Bosenkranz's 
edition,  p.  281,  he  says  that  the  understanding  is  discur- 
sive; its  ideas  are  thoughts,  not  perceptions.  All  this^is  in 
Kant's  own  words. 

From  this  it  follows  that  this  perceptible  world  woiQd 
exist  for  us  even  if  we  had  no  understanding  at  all;  that 
it  comes  into  our  head  in  a  quite  inexplicable  manner, 
which  he  constantly  indicates  by  his  strange  expression 
tlie  perception  is  given,  without  ever  explaining  this  in- 
delinite  and  metaphorical  expression  further. 

Now  all  that  has  been  quoted  is  contradicted  in  the 
most  glaring  manner  by  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  his 
doctrine  of  the  understanding,  of  its  categories,  and  of  the 
possibility  of  experience  as  he  explains  it  in  the  Trans- 
cendental Logic.  Thus  (Critique  of  Pure  Eeason,  p.  79 ;  V. 
105),  the  understanding  through  its  categories  brings  unity 
into  the  manifold  of  perception^  and  the  pure  conceptions 
of  the  understanding  refer  a  priori  to  objects  of  per^ 
ception.  P.  94 ;  V.  126,  the  "  categories  are  the  condition 
of  experience,  whether  of  perception,  which  is  found  iu 
it,  or  of  thought."  V.  p.  127,  the  understanding  is  the 
originator  of  experience.  V.  p.  128,  the  categories  deter- 
mine ihQ  perception  of  objects.  V.  p.  130,  all  that  we  pre- 
sent to  ourselves  as  connected  in  the  object  (which  is  yet 
certainly  something  perceptible  and  not  an  abstraction),  has 
been  so  connected  by  an  act  of  the  understanding.  V.  p. 
135,  the  understanding  is  explained  anew  as  the  faculty  of 
combining  a  priori,  and  of  bringing  the  multiplicity  of  given 
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ideas  under  the  unity  of  apperception ;  but  according  to  all 
ordinary  use  of  words,  apperception  is  not  the  thinking  of 
a  conception,  but  is  perception.  V.  p.  1 36,  we  find  a  first 
principle  of  the  possibility  of  all  perception  in  connection 
with  the  understanding.  V.  p.  143,  it  stands  as  the 
heading,  that  all  sense  perception  is  conditioned  by  the 
categories.  At  the  same  place  the  logical  function  of  the 
judgment  also  brings  the  manifold  of  given  perceptions 
under  an  apperception  in  general,  and  the  manifold  of  a 
given  perception  stands  necessarily  under  the  categories. 
V.  p.  144,  unity  comes  into  perception,  by  means  of  the 
categories,  through  the  understanding.  V.  p.  145,  the 
thinking  of  the  understanding  is  very  strangely  explained 
as  synthetically  combining,  connecting,  and  arranging 
the  manifold  of  perception.  V.  p.  161,  experience  is  only 
possible  through  the  categories,  and  consists  in  the  con- 
nection of  sensations,  which,  however,  are  just  perceptions. 
V.  p.  159,  the  categories  are  a  priori  knowledge  of  the 
objects  of  perception  in  general  Further,  here  and  at  V.  p. 
163  and  165,  a  chief  doctrine  of  Kant's  is  given,  this :  that 
the  understanding  first  makes  Nature  possible,  because  it  pre- 
scribes laws  for  it  a  priori,  and  Nature  adapts  itself  to  the 
system  of  the  understanding,  and  so  on.  Nature,  however, 
is  certainly  perceptible  and  not  an  abstraction ;  therefore, 
the  understanding  must  be  a  faculty  of  perception.  V.  p. 
168,  it  is  said,  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  are  the 
principles  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  and  the  latter  is 
the  condition  of  phenomena  in  space  and  time  in  general ; 
phenomena  which,  however,  certainly  exist  in  perception. 
Finally,  p.  189-2 11 ;  V.  232-265,  the  long  proof  is  given 
(the  incorrectness  of  which  is  shown  in  detail  in  my  essay 
on  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  §  23)  that  the  ob- 
jective succession  and  also  the  coexistence  of  objects  of 
experience  are  not  sensuously  apprehended,  but  are  only 
brought  into  Nature  by  the  understanding,  and  that  Nature 
itself  first  becomes  possible  in  this  way.  Yet  it  is  certain 
that  Nature,  the  course  of  events,  and  the  coexistence 
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of  states,  is  purely  perceptible,  and  no  niere  abstract 
thought. 

I  challenge  every  one  who  shares  my  respect  towards 
Kant  to  reconcile  these  contradictions  and  to  show  that 
in  his  doctrine  of  the  object  of  experience  and  the  way 
it  is  determined  by  the  activity  of  the  understanding 
and  its  twelve  functions,  Kant  thought  something  quite 
distinct  and  definite.  I  am  convinced  that  the  contra* 
diction  I  have  pointed  out^  which  extends  through  the 
whole  Transcendental  Logic,  is  the  real  reason  of  the 
great  obscurity  of  its  language.  Kant  himself,  in  fact, 
was  dimly  conscious  of  the  contradiction,  inwardly  com- 
bated it,  but  yet  either  would  not  or  could  not  bring  it 
to  distinct  consciousness,  and  therefore  veiled  it  from 
himself  and  others,  and  avoided  it  by  all  kinds  of  subter- 
fuges. This  is  perhaps  also  the  reason  why  he  made  out 
of  the  faculties  of  knowledge  such  a  strange  complicated 
machine,  with  so  many  wheels,  as  the  twelve  categories, 
the  transcendental  synthesis  of  imagination,  of  the  inner 
sense,  of  the  transcendental  unity  of  apperception,  also 
the  schematism  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing, &c.,  &c.  And  notwithstanding  this  great  apparatus, 
not  even  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  perception  of 
the  external  world,  which  is  after  all  the  principal  fact  in 
our  knowledge;  but  this  pressing  claim  is  very  meanly 
rejected,  always  through  the  same  meaningless  meta- 
phorical expression:  "The  empirical  perception  is  given 
us."  On  p.  145  of  the  fifth  edition,  welearn  further  that 
the  perception  is  given  through  the  object ;  therefore  the 
object  must  be  something  different  from  the  perception. 

If,  now,  we  endeavour  to  investigate  Kant's  inmost 
meaning,  not  clearly  expressed  by  himself,  we  find  that 
in  reality  such  an  object,  diflferent  from  the  perception, 
but  which  is  by  no  means  a  conception,  is  for  him  the 
proper  object  for  the  understanding ;  indeed  that  it  must 
be  by  means  of  the  strange  assumption  of  such  an  object, 
which  cannot  be  presented  in  perception,  that  the  per- 
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oeption  first  becomes  experience.  I  believe  that  an  old 
deeply-rooted  prejudice  in  Kant,  dead  to  all  investigation, 
is  the  ultimate  reason  of  the  assumption  of  such  an  absolfUe 
object,  which  is  an  object  in  itself,  i.^,  without  a  subject. 
It  is  certainly  not  the  perceived  object,  but  through  the 
conception  it  is  added  to  the  perception  by  thought,  as 
something  corresponding  to  it;  and  now  the  perception  is 
experience,  and  has  value  and  truth,  which  it  thus  only 
receives  through  the  relation  to  a  conception  (in  diametrical 
opposition  to  my  exposition,  according  to  which  the  con* 
ception  only  receives  value  and  truth  from  the  perception). 
It  is  then  the  proper  function  of  the  categories  to  add  on 
in  thought  to  the  perception  this  directly  non-perceptible 
object.  "  The  object  is  given  only  through  perception,  and 
is  afterwards  thought  in  accordance  with  the  category  " 
(Critique  of  Pure  Beason,  first  edition,  p.  399).  This  is 
made  specially  clear  by  a  passage  on  p.  125  of  the  fifth 
edition :  '*  Now  the  question  arises  whether  conceptions  a 
priori  do  not  also  come  first  as  conditions  under  which 
alone  a  thing  can  be,  not  perceived  certainly,  but  yet 
thought  as  an  object  in  general,"  which  he  answers  in  the 
affirmative.  Here  the  source  of  the  error  and  the  con- 
fusion in  which  it  is  involved  shows  itself  distinctly.  For 
the  object  as  such  exists  always  only  for  perception  and  in 
it ;  it  may  now  be  completed  through  the  senses,  or,  when 
it  is  absent,  through  the  imagination.  What  is  thought, 
on  the  contrary,  is  always  an  universal  non-perceptible 
conceptiorky  which  certainly  can  be  the  conception  of  an 
object  in  general ;  but  only  indirectly  by  means  of  con- 
ceptions does  thought  relate  itself  to  objects,  which  always 
are  and  remain  perceptible.  For  our  thinking  is  not  able 
to  impart  reality  to  perceptions ;  this  they  have,  so  far  as 
they  are  capable  of  it  (empirical  reality)  of  themselves ; 
but  it  serves  to  bring  together  the  common  element  and 
the  results  of  perceptions,  in  order  to  preserve  them,  and 
to  be  able  to  use  them  more  easily.  But  Kant  ascribes 
the  objects  themselves  to  thought,  in  order  to  make  expe- 
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rience  and  the  objective  world  dependent  upon  under- 
standinff,  yet  -without  allowing  understanding  to  be  a 
faculty  of  perception.  In  this  relation  he  certainly  dis- 
tinguishes perception  from  thought,  but  he  makes  par- 
ticular  things  sometimes  the  object  of  perception  and 
sometimes  the  object  of  thought.  In  reality,  however, 
they  are  only  the  object  of  the  former;  our  empirical 
perception  is  at  once  objective,  just  because  it  proceeds 
from  the  causal  nexus.  Things,  not  ideas  different  from 
them,  are  directly  its  object.  Particular  things  as  such 
are  perceived  in  the  understanding  and  through  the  senses; 
the  one-sided  impression  upon  the  latter  is  at  once  com- 
pleted by  the  imagination.  But,  on  the  contrary,  as  soon 
as  we  pass  over  to  thought,  we  leave  the  particular  things, 
and  have  to  do  with  general  conceptions,  which  cannot 
be  presented  in  perception,  although  we  afterwards  apply 
the  results  of  our  thought  to  particular  things.  If  we 
hold  firmly  to  this,  the  inadmissibleness  of  the  assumption 
becomes  evident  that  the  perception  of  things  only  obtains 
reality  and  becomes  experience  through  the  thought  of 
these  very  things  applying  its  twelve  categories.  Rather 
in  perception  itself  the  empirical  reality,  and  consequently 
experience,  is  already  given ;  but  the  perception  itself  can 
only  come  into  existence  by  the  application  to  sensation 
of  the , knowledge  of  the  causal  nexus,  which  is  the  one 
function  of  the  understanding.  Perception  is  accordingly 
in  reality  intellectual,  which  is  just  what  Kant  denies. 

Besides  in  the  passages  quoted,  the  assumption  of  Kant 
here  criticised  will  be  found  expressed  with  admirable 
clearness  in  the  "Critique  of  Judgment,"  §  36,  just  at 
the  beginning;  also  in  the  "Metaphysical  Principles  of 
Natural  Science,"  in  the  note  to  the  first  explanation  of 
"  Phenomenology."  But  with  a  nmvetd  which  Kant  ven- 
tured upon  least  of  all  with  reference  to  this  doubtful 
I^oint,  it  is  to  be  found  most  distinctly  laid  down  in  the 
book  of  a  Kantian,  Kiesewetter's  "  Gfnindriss  einer  alge- 
meinen  Logik**  third  edition,  part  L,  p.  434  of  the  exposi- 
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tion,  and  part  ii,  §  52  and  53  of  the  exposition;  similarly 
in  Tieftmnk's  "Denkkhre  in  rein  Deutschem  Geipande" 
(1825).  It  there  appears  so  clearly  how  those  disciples 
who  do  not  themselves  think  become  a  magnifying  mirror 
of  the  errors  of  every  thinker.  Once  having  determined 
his  doctrine  of  the  categories,  Kant  was  always  cautious 
when  expounding  it,  but  his  disciples  on  the  contrary 
were  quite  bold,  and  thus  exposed  its  falseness. 

According  to  what  has  been  said,  the  object  of  the  cate- 
gories is  for  Kant,  not  indeed  the  thing  in  itself,  but  yet 
most  closely  akin  to  it.  It  is  the  object  in  itself;  it  is  an 
object  that  requires  no  subject ;  it  is  a  particular  thing,  and 
yet  not  in  space  and  time,  because  not  perceptible  ;  it  is 
an  object  of  thought,  and  yet  not  an  abstract  conception. 
Accordingly  Kant  really  makes  a  triple  division:  (i.)  the 
idea;  (2.)  the  object  of  the  idea;  (3.)  the  thing  in  itself. 
The  first  belongs  to  the  sensibility,  which  in  its  case,  as 
in  that  of  sensation,  includes  the  pure  forms  of  perception, 
space  and  time.  The  second  belongs  to  the  understand- 
ingy  which  thinks  it  through  its  twelve  categories.  The 
third  lies  beyond  the  possibility  of  all  knowledge.  (In 
support  of  this,  cf.  Critique  of  Pure  Keason,  first  edition, 
pi  108  and  109.)  The  distinction  of  the  idea  from  the 
object  of  the  idea  is  however  imfounded ;  this  had  already 
been  proved  by  Berkeley,  and  it  appears  from  my  whole 
exposition  in  the  first  book,  especially  chap,  i  of  the  sup- 
plements; nay,  even  from  Kant's  own  completely  idea- 
listic point  of  view  in  the  first  edition*  But  if  we  should 
not  wish  to  count  the  object  of  the  idea  as  belonging  to 
the  idea  and  identify  it  with  the  idea,  it  would  be  neces- 
saiy  to  attribute  it  to  the  thing  in  itself :  this  ultimately 
depends  on  the  sense  which  is  attached  to  the  word  object 
This,  however,  always  remains  certain,  that^  when  we 
think  clearly,  nothing  more  can  be  found  than  idea  and 
thing  in  itsell  The  illicit  introduction  of  that  hybrid,  the 
object  of  the  idea^  is  the  source  of  Kant's  errors ;  yet  when 
it  is  taken  away,  the  doctrine  of  the  categories  as  concep- 
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tions  a  priori  also  falls  to  the  ground;  for  they  bring 
nothing  to  the  perception,  and  are  not  supposed  to  hold 
good  of  the  thing  in  itself,  but  by  means  of  them  we  only 
think  those  "  objects  of  the  ideas,"  and  thereby  change  ideas 
into  experience.  For  every  empirical  perception  is  already 
experience;  but  every  perception  which  proceeds  from 
sensation  is  empirical:  this  sensation  is  related  by  the 
understanding,  by  means  of  its  sole  function  (knowledge 
a  priori  of  the  law  of  causality),  to  its  cause,  which  just 
on  this  account  presents  itself  in  space  and  time  (forms  of 
pure  perception)  as  object  of  experience,  material  object, 
enduring  in  space  through  all  time,  yet  as  such  always 
remains  idea,  as  do  space  and  time  themselves.  If  we 
desire  to  go  beyond  this  idea,  then  we  arrive  at  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  thing  in  itself,  the  answer  to  which  is  the 
theme  of  my  whole  work,  as  of  all  metaphysics  in  general 
Kant's  error  here  explained  is  connected  with  his  mistake, 
which  we  condemned  before,  that  he  gives  no  theory  of 
the  origin  of  empirical  perception,  but,  without  saying 
more,  treats  it  as  given,  identifying  it  with  the  mere  sen- 
sation, to  which  he  only  adds  the  forms  of  intuition  or  per- 
ception, space  and  time,  comprehending  both  under  the 
name  sensibility.  But  from  these  materials  no  objective 
idea  arises :  this  absolutely  demands  the  relation  of  the  idea 
to  its  cause,  thus  the  application  of  the  law  of  causality, 
and  thus  understanding;  for  without  this  the  sensation 
still  remains  always  subjective,  and  does  not  take  the 
form  of  an  object  in  space,  even  if  space  is  given  with  it. 
But  according  to  Kant,  the  understanding  must  not  be 
assigned  to  perception  ;  it  is  supposed  merely  to  think,  so 
as  to  remain  within  the  transcendental  logic.  With  this 
again  is  connected  another  mistake  of  Kant's :  that  he 
left  it  to  me  to  adduce  the  only  valid  proof  of  the  a  priori 
nature  of  the  law  of  causality  which  he  rightly  recognised, 
the  proof  from  the  possibility  of  objective  empirical  per- 
ception itself,  and  instead  of  it  gives  a  palpably  false  one, 
as  I  have  already  shown  in  my  essay  on  the  principle  of 
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sufficient  reason,  §  23.  From  the  above  it  is  clear  that 
Kant's  '* object  of  the  idea"  (2)  is  made  up  of  vhat 
he  has  stolen  partly  from  the  idea  (i),  and  partly  from 
the  thing  in  itself  (3).  If,  in  reality,  experience  were 
only  brought  about  by  the  understanding  applying  its 
twelve  different  functions  in  order  to  ihini:  through  as 
many  conceptions  a  priori^  the  objects  which  were  pre- 
viously merely  perceived,  then  every  real  thing  would 
necessarily  as  such  have  a  number  of  determinations, 
which,  as  given  a  priori,  absolutely  could  not  be  thought 
away,  just  like  space  and  time,  but  would  belong  quite 
essentially  to  the  existence  of  the  thing,  and  yet  could 
not  be  deduced  from  the  properties  of  space  and  time. 
But  only  one  such  determination  is  to  be  found — that  of 
causality.  Upon  this  rests  materiality,  for  the  essence  of 
matter  consists  in  action,  and  it  is  through  and  through 
causality  (cf.  Bk.  IL  ch.  iv.)  But  it  is  materiality  alone 
that  distinguishes  the  real  thing  from  the  picture  of  the 
imagination,  which  is  then  only  idea.  For  matter,  as  per- 
manent^ gives  to  the  thing  permanence  through  all  time, 
in  respect  of  its  matter,  while  the  forms  change  in  con- 
formity with  causality.  Everything  else  in  the  thing 
consists  either  of  determinations  of  space  or  of  time,  or  of 
its  empirical  properties,  which  are  all  referable  to  its 
activity,  and  are  thus  fuller  determinations  of  causality. 
But  causality  enters  already  as  a  condition  into  the  em- 
pirical perception,  and  this  is  accordingly  a  thing  of  the 
understanding,  which  makes  even  perception  possible,  and 
yet  apart  from  the  law  of  causality  contributes  nothing  to 
experience  and  its  possibilty.  What  fills  the  old  ontolo- 
gies is,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  given  here,  nothing 
more  than  relations  of  things  to  each  other,  or  to  our  re- 
flection, and  a  farrago  of  nonsense. 

The  language  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  categories 
is  expressed  affords  an  evidence  of  its  baselessness.  What 
a  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Transcenden- 
tal .Esthetic  and  the  Transcendental  Analytic!     In  the 
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former,  what  clearness,  definiteness,  certainty,  firm  con- 
viction wliich  is  freely  expressed  and  infallibly  com- 
municates itself !  All  is  full  of  light,  no  dark  lurking- 
places  are  left :  Kant  knows  what  he  wants  and  knows 
that  he  is  right.  In  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
is  obscure,  confused,  indefinite,  wavering,  uncertain,  the 
language  anxious,  full  of  excuses  and  appeals  to  what  is 
coming,  or  indeed  of  suppression.  Moreover,  the  whole 
second  and  third  sections  of  the  Deduction  of  the  Pure 
Conceptions  of  the  Understanding  are  completely  changed 
in  the  second  edition,  because  they  did  not  satisfy  Kant 
himself,  and  they  have  become  quite  diflferent  from  the 
first  edition,  though  not  clearer.  We  actually  see  Kant  in 
conflict  with  the  truth  in  order  to  carry  out  his  hypothe- 
sis which  he  has  once  fixed  upon.  In  the  Transcenden- 
tal -^thetic  all  his  propositions  are  really  proved  from 
undeniable  facts  of  consciousness ;  in  the  Transcenden- 
tal Analytic,  on  the  contrary,  we  find,  if  we  consider  it 
closely,  mere  assertions  that  thus  it  is  and  must  be.  Here, 
then,  as  everywhere,  the  language  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
thought  from  which  it  has  proceeded,  for  style  is  the 
physiognomy  of  the  mind  We  have  still  to  remark,  that 
whenever  Kant  wishes  to  give  an  example  for  the  purpose 
of  fuller  explanation,  he  almost  always  takes  for  this  end 
the  category  of  causality,  and  then  what  he  has  said  turns 
out  correct ;  for  the  law  of  causality  is  indeed  the  real 
form  of  the  understanding,  but  it  is  also  its  only  form, 
and  the  remaining  eleven  categories  are  merely  blind 
windows.  The  deduction  of  the  categories  is  simpler 
and  less  involved  in  the  first  edition  than  in  the  second. 
He  labours  to  explain  how,  according  to  the  perception 
given  by  sensibility,  the  understanding  produces  experi- 
ence by  means  of  thinking  the  categories.  In  doing  so, 
the  words  recognition,  reproduction,  association,  appre- 
hension, transcendental  unity  of  apperception,  are  re- 
peated to  weariness,  and  yet  no  distinctness  is  attained. 
It  is  well  worth  noticing,  however,  that  in  this  explana- 
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tioD  he  does  not  once  touch  upoD  what  must  uevertheless 
first  occur  to  every  one — the  relation  of  the  sensation  to 
ita  external  cause.  If  he  did  not  intend  thia  relation  to 
hold  good,  he  ought  to  have  expressly  denied  it ;  but 
neither  does  he  do  this.  Thus  in  this  way  he  evades  the 
point,  and  all  the  Kantians  have  in  like  manner  evaded 
it.  The  secret  motive  of  this  is,  that  he  reserves  the 
causal  nexus,  under  the  name  "  ground  of  the  phenome- 
non," for  his  false  deduction  of  the  thing  in  itself ;  and  also 
that  perception  would  become  intellectual  through  the 
relation  to  the  cause,  which  he  dare  not  admit.  Besides 
this,  be  seems  to  have  been  afraid  that  if  the  causal  nexus 
were  allowed  to  hold  good  between  sensation  and  object, 
the  latter  would  at  once  become  tlie  thing  in  itself,  and 
introduce  the  empiricism  of  Locke.  But  this  difficulty 
is  removed  by  reflection,  which  shows  us  that  the  law  of 
causality  ia  of  subjective  origin,  as  well  as  the  sensation 
iteelf ;  and  besides  this,  our  own  body  also,  inasmuch  as 
it  appears  in  space,  already  belongs  to  ideas.  But  Kant 
was  hindered  from  confessing  this  by  his  fear  of  the 
Berkeleian  idealism. 

"  The  combination  of  the  manifold  of  perception "  is 
repeatedly  given  as  the  essential  operation  of  the  under- 
standing, by  means  of  its  twelve  categories.  Yet  this  is 
never  adequately  explained,  nor  is  it  shown  what  this 
manifold  of  perception  is  before  it  is  combined  by  the 
understanding.  But  time  and  space,  the  latter  in  all  its 
three  dimensions,  are  txmtinua,  i.e.,  all  their  parts  are 
originally  not  separate  but  combined.  Thus,  then,  every- 
thing that  exhibits  itself  in  them  (is  given)  appears  origi- 
nally as  a  continuum,  i.e.,  its  parts  appear  :ilrt;ady  com> 
bined  and  require  no  adventitious  combiuation  of 
manifold.  If,  however,  some  one  should  sttk  to  interj 
that  combining  of  the  manifold  of  peiception  by  sayini 
that  I  refer  the  difTereut  sense-impressions  of  cue  object  ' 
to  thia  one  only — thus,  for  example,  perct-iving  a  bell,  Z 
tecognise  that  what  aETecta  my  eye  as  yellow,  tavh 
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smooth  and  hard,  my  ear  as  sounding,  is  yet  only  one  and 
the  same  body, — then  I  reply  that  this  is  rather  a  conse- 
quence of  the  knowledge  a  priori  of  the  causal  nexus  (this 
actual  and  only  function  of  the  understanding),  by  virtue 
of  which  all  those  different  effects  upon  my  different 
organs  of  sense  yet  lead  me  only  to  one  common  cause  of 
them,  the  nature  of  the  body  standing  before  me,  so  that 
my  understanding,  in  spite  of  the  difference  and  multi- 
plicity of  the  effects,  still  apprehends  the  unity  of  the 
cause  as  a  single  object,  which  just  on  that  account  ex- 
hibits itself  in  perception.  In  the  beautiful  recapitulation 
of  his  doctrine  which  Kant  gives  at  p.  719-726  or  V. 
747-754  of  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason,"  he  explains  the 
categories,  perhaps  more  distinctly  than  anywhere  ebe,  as 
"  the  mere  rule  of  the  synthesis  of  that  which  empirical 
apprehension  has  given  a  posteriori"  It  seems  as  if  here 
he  had  something  in  his  mind,  such  as  that,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  triangle,  the  angles  give  the  rule  for  the  com- 
position of  the  lines ;  at  least  by  this  image  one  can  best 
explain  to  oneself  what  he  says  of  the  function  of  the  cate- 
gories. The  preface  to  the  "  Metaphysical  First  Principles 
of  Natural  Science "  contains  a  long  note  which  likewise 
gives  an  explanation  of  the  categories,  and  says  that  they 
"  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  formal  acts  of  the  under- 
standing in  judging,"  except  that  in  the  latter  subject  and 
predicate  can  always  change  places ;  then  the  judgment 
in  general  is  defined  in  the  same  passage  as  ''an  act 
through  which  given  ideas  first  become  knowledge  of 
an  object."  According  to  this,  the  brutes,  since  they  do 
not  judge,  must  also  have  no  knowledge  of  objects.  In 
general,  according  to  Kant,  there  are  only  conceptions  of 
objects,  no  perceptions.  I,  on  the  contrary,  say :  Objects 
exist  primarily  only  for  perception,  and  conceptions  are 
always  abstractions  from  this  perception.  Therefore  ab- 
stract thinking  must  be  conducted  exactly  according  to 
the  world  present  in  perception,  for  it  is  only  their  rela- 
tion to  this  that  gives  content  to  conceptioQs ;  and  we  must 
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asnme  for  the  conceptions  no  other  a  priori  detennined 
foim  than  the  facdtr  of  r^decrion  in  general,  the  nature  of 
irhich  is  the  constraction  of  conceptions,  Lt^  of  abstract 
non-perceptible  ideas,  which  consiitntes  the  scle  funcuon  of 
the  fttUMi,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  first  book.  I  theiefoits 
leqnire  that  we  shoold  reject  eleven  of  the  categories,  and 
onlj  retain  that  of  cansalitv,  and  yet  that  we  should 
see  dearlv  that  its  activitv  is  indeed  the  condiuon  of 
empirical  perception,  which  accoidinglv  is  not  merely 
sensaoos  but  intellectual,  and  that  the  object  so  per- 
ceived, the  object  of  experience,  is  one  wiih  the  idea, 
from  which  there  remains  nothing  to  distinguish  except 
the  thing  in  itseli 

After  repeated  study  of  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Iteason  " 
at  different  periods  of  my  life,  a  conviction  has  forced 
itself  upon  me  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Tianscen- 
dental  Logic,  which  I  now  impart  as  very  helpful  to  an 
understanding  of  it  Kant's  only  discovery,  which  is 
based  upon  objective  comprehension  and  the  highest 
human  thought,  is  the  apperf^t  that  time  and  space  are 
known  by  ns  a  priori.  Gratified  by  this  happy  hit,  he 
wished  to  pursue  the  same  vein  further,  and  his  love  of 
architectonic  symmetry  afforded  him  the  clue.  As  he 
had  found  that  a  pure  intuition  or  perception  a  priori 
underlay  the  empirical  perception  as  its  condition,  he 
thought  that  in  the  same  way  certain  pure  eon4rpfion^ 
as  presuppositions  in  our  faculty  of  knowledge  must  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  the  empirically  obtained  eoiijcrpdons,  and 
that  real  empirical  thought  must  be  only  possible  through 
a  pure  thought  a  priori^  which,  however,  would  have  no 
objects  in  itself,  but  would  be  obliged  to  take  them  from 
perception.  So  that  as  the  Transcendental  ^'Esthetic  estab- 
lishes an  a  priori  basis  of  mathematics,  there  must,  he 
supposed,  also  be  a  similar  basis  for  logic ;  and  thus,  then 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  the  former  received  a  pendant 
in  a  TranseenderUal  Logic  From  this  point  onwards  Kant 
was  no   more  free,  no  more  in  the  position  of  purely. 
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investigating  and  observing  what  is  present  in  conscious- 
ness ;  but  he  was  guided  by  an  assumption  and  pursued 
a  purpose — the  purpose  of  finding  what  he  assumed,  in 
order  to  add  to  the  Transcendental  ^Esthetic  so  happily 
discovered  a  Transcendental  Logic  analogous  to  it,  and 
thus  symmetrically  corresponding  to  it,  as  a  second  storey. 
Now  for  this  purpose  he  hit  upon  the  table  of  judgments, 
out  of  which  he  constructed,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  table 
of  categories,  the  doctrine  of  twelve  pure  a  priori  con- 
ceptions, which  are  supposed  to  be  the  conditions  of  our 
thinking  those  very  things  the  perception  of  which  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  two  a  priori  forms  of  sensibility:  thus 
a  pu7x  understanding  now  corresponded  symmetrically  to 
a  pure  sensibility.  Then  another  consideration  occurred 
to  him,  which  offered  a  means  of  increasing  the  plausi- 
bility of  the  thing,  by  the  assumption  of  the  schematism 
of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding.  But  just 
through  this  the  way  in  which  his  procedure  had,  uncon- 
sciously indeed,  originated  betrayed  itself  most  distinctly. 
For  because  he  aimed  at  finding  something  a  priori 
analogous  to  every  empirical  function  of  the  faculty  of 
knowledge,  he  remarked  that  between  our  empirical  per- 
ception and  our  empirical  thinking,  conducted  in  abstract 
non-perceptible  conceptions,  a  connection  very  frequently, 
though  not  always,  takes  place,  because  every  now  and 
then  we  try  to  go  back  from  abstract  thinking  to  percep- 
tion ;  but  try  to  do  so  merely  in  order  really  to  convince 
ourselves  that  our  abstract  thought  has  not  strayed  far 
from  the  safe  ground  of  perception,  and  perhaps  become 
exaggeration,  or,  it  may  be,  mere  empty  talk ;  much  in  the 
same  way  as,  when  we  are  walking  in  the  dark,  we  stretch 
out  our  hand  every  now  and  then  to  the  guiding  wall. 
We  go  back,  then,  to  the  perception  only  tentatively  and 
for  the  moment,  by  calling  up  in  imagination  a  perception 
corresponding  to  the  conceptions  which  are  occupying  us 
at  the  time — a  perception  which  can  yet  never  be  quite 
adequate  to  the  conception,  but  is  merely  a  temporary 
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representative  of  it.  I  have  already  adduced  what  is 
needful  on  this  point  iu  my  essay  on  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason,  §  28.  Kant  calls  a  fleeting  phantasy 
of  this  kind  a  schema,  in  opposition  to  the  perfected 
picture  of  the  imagination.  He  says  it  is  like  a  mono- 
gram of  the  imagination,  and  asserts  that  just  as  such 
a  schema  stands  midway  between  our  abstract  thinking 
of  empirically  obtained  conceptions,  and  our  clear  percep- 
tion which  comes  to  us  through  the  senses,  so  there  are 
a  priori  schemata  of  tJic  pure  conceptions  of  tlui  under- 
standing between  the  faculty  of  perception  a  priori  of 
pure  sensibility  and  the  faculty  of  thinking  a  priori  of 
the  pure  understanding  (thus  the  categories).  These 
schemata,  as  monograms  of  the  pure  imagination  a  priori, 
he  describes  one  by  one,  and  assigns  to  each  of  them  its 
corresponding  category,  in  the  wonderful  "Chapter  on 
the  Schematism  of  the  Pure  Conceptions  of  the  Under- 
standing," which  is  noted  as  exceedingly  obscure,  because 
no  man  has  ever  been  able  to  make  anything  out  of  it. 
Its  obscurity,  however,  vanishes  if  it  is  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  here  indicated,  but  there  also  comes 
out  more  clearly  in  it  than  anywhere  else  the  intentional 
nature  of  Kant's  procedure,  and  of  the  determination 
formed  beforehand  of  finding  what  would  correspond  to 
the  analogy,  and  could  assist  the  architectonic  symmetry ; 
indeed  this  is  here  the  case  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
almost  comical.  For  when  he  assumes  schemata  of  the 
pure  (empty)  a  priori  conceptions  of  the  understanding 
(categories)  analogous  to  the  empirical  schemata  (or  re- 
presentatives through  the  fancy  of  our  actual  conceptions), 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  end  of  such  schemata  is  here 
entirely  wanting.  Tor  the  end  of  the  schemata  in  the  case 
of  empirical  (real)  thinking  is  entirely  connected  witli 
the  material  content  of  such  conceptions.  For  since  these 
conceptions  are  drawn  from  empirical  perception,  we  assist 
and  guide  ourselves  when  engaged  in  abstract  thinking 
by  now  and  then  casting  a  momentary  glance  back  at 
VOL.  n.  li 
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the  perception  out  of  which  the  conceptions  are  framed,  in 
order  to  assure  ourselves  that  our  thought  has  still  real 
content.  This,  however,  necessarily  presupposes  that  the 
conceptions  which  occupy  us  are  sprung  from  perception, 
and  it  is  merely  a  glance  back  at  their  material  content^ 
^indeed  a  mere  aid  to  our  weakness.  But  in  the  case  of 
a  priori  conceptions  which  as  yet  have  no  content  at  all, 
clearly  this  is  necessarily  omitted.  For  these  conceptions 
|are  not  sprung  from  perception,  but  come  to  it  from 
within,  in  order  to  receive  a  content  first  from  it.  Thus 
they  have  as  yet  nothing  on  which  they  could  look  back. 
I  speak  fully  upon  this  point,  because  it  is  just  this  that 
throws  light  upon  the  secret  origin  of  the  Kantian  philo- 
sophising, which  accordingly  consists  in  this,  that  Kant, 
after  the  happy  discovery  of  the  two  forms  of  intuition 
or  perception  a  priori,  exerted  himself,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  analogy,  to  prove  that  for  every  determination  of 
our  empirical  knowledge  there  is  an  a  priori  analogue, 
and  this  finally  extended,  in  the  schemata,  even  to  a  mere 
psychological  fact.  Here  the  apparent  depth  and  the 
diflBculty  of  the  exposition  just  serve  to  conceal  from 
the  reader  that  its  content  remains  a  wholly  undemon- 
strable  and  merely  arbitrary  assumption.  But  he  who 
has  penetrated  at  last  to  the  meaning  of  such  an  ex- 
position is  then  easily  induced  to  mistake  this  under- 
standing so  painfully  attained  for  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Kant  had  kept 
himself  here  as  unprejudiced  and  purely  observant  as  in 
the  discovery  of  a  priori  intuition  or  perception,  he  must 
have  found  that  what  is  added  to  the  pure  intuition  or 
perception  of  space  and  time,  if  an  empirical  perception 
arises  from  it,  is  on  the  one  hand  the  sensation,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  knowledge  of  causality,  which  changes  the 
mere  sensation  into  objective  empirical  perception,  but 
just  on  this  account  is  not  first  derived  and  learned  from 
sensation,  but  exists  a  priori,  and  is  indeed  the  form  and 
function  of  the  pure  understanding.     It  is  also,  however, 
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its  sole  form  and  function,  yet  one  so  rich  in  results  that 
all  oar  empirical  knowlec^  rests  npon  it.  I^  as  has 
often  been  said,  the  refutation  of  an  error  is  onlv  complete 
when  the  war  it  originated  has  been  psychologically 
demonstrated,  I  beliere  I  hare  achieved  this,  with  regard 
to  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  caiegories  and  their  schemata, 
in  what  I  have  said  abore. 


After  Kant  h&d  thus  introiuoei  such  great  errois  in^o 
the  first  simple  oudines  of  a  theory  of  the  faculty  of  prr- 
oeption,  he  adopted  a  variety  of  very  compIi::a:ed  assu::ip- 
tions.  To  these  belom^  fixst  of  all  the  smthetic  unirv 
of  aprerception :  a  very  sarange  thing,  very  strai.gely 
explained.  ''The  /  t^iade  must  be  able  to  ac:»mpanT 
all  my  ideiSL*  Must — be  able:  this  is  a  probkmiric- 
apodictic  encnciadon:  in  pliin  Englisl,  a  propcsiuon 
which  takes  wiih  one  hand  what  iz  gives  vi:h  the  oiher. 
And  wha^  is  the  meaning  of  this  carefully  halar.ced 
pn^osilion  !  Thai  all  knowLadje  of  ideas  is  tliiiki:.g  ? 
That  is  not  the  case:  and  it  would  le  criZiil-:!:  tlere 
would  then  be  nothing  vzi  abs::a.2i  coii^eptioiis,  cr  hz  &r.T 
rase  a  pare  psroeptiDn  fr&e  from  reiecd.:»n  az.i  -a-iH,  rriib 
as  thai  of  the  beauiifal-  tie  i€>er»e<i  o:tni:rsbr^=iya  :f  izjt 
true  n^icre  of  things.  L^  of  ihtir  Pla^iii;  lir&s.  Ani 
r^Fsiity,  the  bribes  wculi  ihen  ediher  iliii  Hsj.  cr  elw: 
thsT  would  so:  ev-=i.  havr  iieis.  Oz  is  :Lr  zTzyjd'liu^ 
tefc^e  iicenibi  to  ii.iii::  hj  o:;,ar:  wiiliut  a  f:::;^^::  ? 
wi-uli  be  V'crr  b^-ilv  -ext'T^rssri  :t  it.  ani  w:::li 
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svnil^iac  utiiTT  :i  a;:tfS'%-:ti:a  is,  is  it  wrre.  :lr  ext^ci.- 
ss  cet-ire  of  the  stiiiri  :f  all  tur  iita.?.  -rlj^  riiii 
rge  tio  ii.  It  zs  wutt  i  -j:^  ti:-  r::-.;r.t  ::  i:i.:wiLg. 
ii*e  eocrsuiiiTe  of  til  iitsi^  aiii  ii  is  &!»:»  iLli  •wliib  I  L&ve 
fully  ceKiriif^i  tiii  ^xi'.&'Tiei  il  tie  221  ilaj't-c'j  if  iltr 
S-t>rlsiis-ii«.  &£  tl*  fcicti*  ii.  -rliil  -^c  rLT£  :f  iLe  t^Tlrr. 
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of  the  brain  converge.     Therefore,  to  avoid  repetition,  I 
now  refer  to  that  chapter. 


That  I  reject  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  categories,  and 
/reckon  it  among  the  groundless  assumptions  with  which 
/  Kant  burdened  the  theory  of  knowledge,  results  from  the 
criticism  given  above ;  and  also  from  the  proof  of  the  con- 
tradictions in  the  Transcendental  Logic,  which  had  their 
ground  in  the  confusion  of  perception  and  abstract  know- 
ledge ;  also  further  from  the  proof  of  the  want  of  a  distinct 
and  definite  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  reason,  instead  of  which  we  found  in  Kant's  writ- 
ings only  incoherent,  inconsistent,  insufficient,  and  incorrect 
utterances  with  regard  to  these  two  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Finally,  it  results  from  the  explanations  which  I  myself 
have  given  of  these  faculties  of  the  mind  in  the  first  book 
and  its  Supplements,  and  more  fully  in  the  essay  on  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason,  §  21,  26,  and  34, — explana- 
tions which  are  very  definite  and  distinct,  which  clearly 
follow  from  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  which  completely  agree  with  the  conceptions 
of  those  two  faculties  of  knowledge  that  appear  in  the 
language  and  writings  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  but 
were  not  brought  to  distinctness.  Their  defence  against 
the  very  different  exposition  of  Kant  lias,  for  the  most 
part,  been  given  already  along  with  the  exposure  of  the 
errors  of  that  exposition.  Since,  however,  the  table  of 
judgments,  which  Kant  makes  the  foundation  of  his  theory 
of  thinking,  and  indeed  of^J^his  whole  philosophy,  has,  in 
itself,  as  a  whole,  its  correctness,  it  is  still  incumbent  upon 
me  to  show  how  these  universal  forms  of  all  judgment 
arise  in  our  faculty  of  knowledge,  and  to  reconcile  them 
with  my  exposition  of  it.  In  this  discussion  I  shall  always 
attach  to  the  concepts  understxinding  and  reason  the  sense 
given  them  in  my  explanation,  which  I  therefore  assume- 
the  reader  is  familiar  with. 
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An  essential  difference  between  Kant's  method  and  that 
which  I  follow  lies  in  this,  that  he  starts  from  indirect, 
reflected  knowledge,  while  I  start  from  direct  or  intuitive 
knowledge.  He  may  be  compared  to  a  man  who  measures 
the  height  of  a  tower  by  its  shadow,  while  I  am  like  him 
who  applies  the  measuring-rule  directly  to  the  tower 
itself.  Therefore,  for  him  philosophy  is  a  science  of  con- 
ceptions, but  for  me  it  is  a  science  in  conceptions,  drawn 
from  knowledge  of  perception,  the  one  source  of  all  evi- 
dence, and  comprehended  and  made  permanent  in  general 
conceptions.  He  passes  over  this  whole  world  of  perception 
■which  surrounds  us,  so  multifarious  and  rich  in  signi- 
ficance, and  confines  himself  to  the  forms  of  abstract 
thinking ;  and,  although  he  never  expressly  says  so,  this 
procedure  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  reflection  is 
tlie  ectype  of  all  perception,  that,  therefore,  all  that  is 
essential  in  perception  must  be  expressed  in  reflection, 
and  expressed  in  very  contracted  forms  and  outlines, 
which  are  thus  easily  surveyed.  According  to  this,  what 
is  essential  and  conformable  to  law  in  abstract  know- 
ledge would,  as  it  were,  place  in  our  hands  all  the  threads 
by  which  the  varied  puppet-show  of  the  world  of  per- 
ception is  set  in  motion  before  our  eyes.  If  Kant  had 
only  distinctly  expressed  this  first  principle  of  his  method, 
and  then  followed  it  consistently,  he  would  at  least  have 
been  obliged  to  separate  clearly  the  intuitive  from  the 
abstract,  and  we  would  not  have  had  to  contend  with 
inextricable  contradictions  and  confusions.  But  from  the 
way  in  which  he  solves  his  problem  we  see  that  that 
fundamental  principle  of  his  method  was  only  very  in- 
distinctly present  to  his  mind,  and  thus  we  have  still  to 
arrive  at  it  by  conjecture  even  after  a  thorough  study  of 
his  philosophy. 

Now  as  concerns  the  specified  method  and  fundamental 
maxim  itself,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it,  and  it  is  a 
brilliant  thought.  The  nature  of  all  science  indeed  con- 
sists in  this,  that  we  comprehend  the  endless  manifold  of 
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perceptible  phenomena  under  comparatively  few  abstract 
conceptions,  and  out  of  these  construct  a  system  by  means 
of  which  we  have  all  those  phenomena  completely  in  the 
power  of  our  knowledge,  can  explain  the  past  and  deter- 
mine the  future.    The  sciences,  however,  divide  the  wide 
sphere  of  phenomena  among  them  according  to  the  special 
and  manifold  classes  of  the  latter.    Now  it  was  a  bold 
and  happy  thought  to  isolate  what  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  conceptions  as  such  and  apart  from  their  content,  in 
order  to  discover  from  these  forms  of  all  thought  found  in 
this  way  what  is  essential  to  all  intuitive  knowledge  also, 
and  consequently  to  the  world  as  phenomenon  in  general ; 
and  because  this  would  be  found  a  priori  on  account  of 
the  necessity  of  those  forms  of  thought,  it  would  be  of 
subjective  origin,  and  would  just  lead  to  the  ends  Kant 
had  in  view.     Here,  however,  before  going  further,  the 
relation  of  reflection  to  knowledge  of  perception  ought 
to  have  been  investigated  (which  certainly  presupposes 
the  clear  separation  of  the  two,  which  was  neglected  by 
Kant).     He  ought  to  have  inquired  in  what  way  the 
former  really  repeats  and  represents  the  latter,  whether 
quite  pure,  or  changed  and  to  some  extent  disguised  by 
being  taken  up  into  its  special  forms  (forms  of  reflection) ; 
whether  the  form  of  abstract  reflective  knowledge  becomes 
more  determined  through  the  form  of  knowledge  of  percep- 
tion, or  through  the  nature  or  constitution  which  unalter- 
ably belongs  to  itself,  ic,  to  reflective  knowledge,  so  that 
even  what  is  very  heterogeneous  in  intuitive  knowledge  can 
no  longer  be  distinguished  when  it  has  entered  reflective 
knowledge,  and  conversely  many  distinctions  of  which  we 
are  conscious  in  the  reflective  method  of  knowledge  have 
also  sprung  from  this  knowledge  itself,  and  by  no  means 
point  to  corresponding  differences  in  intuitive  knowledge. 
As  the  result  of  this  investigation,  however,  it  would  have 
appeared  that  knowledge  of  perception  suffers  very  nearly 
as  much  change  when  it  is  taken  up  into  reflection  as 
food  when  it  is  taken  into  the  animal  organism  whose 
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forms  and  compounds  are  determined  by  itself,  so  that  the 
nature  of  the  food  can  no  longer  be  recognised  from  the 
result  they  produce.  Or  (for  this  is  going  a  little  too  far) 
at  least  it  would  have  appeared  that  reflection  is  by  no 
means  related  to  knowledge  of  perception  as  the  reflection 
in  water  is  related  to  the  reflected  objects,  but  scarcely 
even  as  the  mere  shadow  of  these  objects  stands  to  the 
objects  themselves ;  which  shadow  repeats  only  a  few 
external  outlines,  but  abo  unites  the  most  manifold  in 
the  same  form  and  presents  the  most  diverse  through  the 
same  outline ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  possible,  starting 
from  it,  to  construe  the  forms  of  things  with  completeness 
and  certainty. 

The  whole  of  reflective  knowledge,  or  the  reason,  has 
only  one  chief  form,  and  that  is  the  abstract  conception.  It 
is  proper  to  the  reason  itself,  and  has  no  direct  necessary 
connection  with  the  world  of  perception,  which  therefore 
exists  for  the  brutes  entirely  without  conceptions,  and  in- 
deed, even  if  it  were  quite  another  world  from  what  it  is, 
that  form  of  reflection  would  suit  it  just  as  welL  But 
the  combination  of  conceptions  for  the  purpose  of  judi^n^ 
has  certain  definite  and  normal  forms,  which  have  r^e^^n 
found  by  induction,  and  constitute  the  table  of  judgments. 
These  forms  are  for  the  most  part  deducible  from  the 
nature  of  reflective  knowledge  itself,  thus  directly  from 
the  reason,  because  they  spring  from  the  four  laws  of 
thought  (called  by  me  met^ogical  truihsj  and  the  dldnhx 
de  amni  ft  nullo.  Certain  others  of  these  ionrxa,  however, 
have  their  ground  in  the  nature  of  knovl^ii^e  of  percep- 
tion, thus  in  the  understaniin;:;  yet  they  ijj  1.0  n.ei:.5 
point  to  a  like  number  of  special  fcrrra  cf  :?.e  T;n'if:r- 
standing,  but  can  all  t^  f:illy  ceduoe^l  fr^m  the  v^le 
function  which  the  uniersiai^dln^  Las — tr^e  ^L'rec^  kno'^r. 
ledge  of  cause  and  effect.  L&stlj,  v*ill  f/ii.hi^  of  t:^e''.^ 
forms  have  sprung  from  iLe  c^jni-urrenc^  'azA  cor&r/iriat.^.. 
of  the  refleciive  and  intoiiire  iLrAfA  of  lazj/mWi'jH, 
more  propeziv  from  U^  assx:iip:^'^n  of  :;.e  "i^^^.z  J;V/ 
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former.  I  shall  now  go  through  the  moments  of  the 
judgment  one  by  one,  and  point  out  the  origin  of  each  of 
them  in  the  sources  referred  to ;  and  from  this  it  follows 
of  itself  that  a  deduction  of  categories  from  them  is  want- 
ing, and  the  assumption  of  this  is  just  as  groundless  as 
its  exposition  was  found  to  be  entangled  and  self-con- 
flicting. 

I.  The  so-called  Quantity  of  judgments  springs  from  the 
nature  of  concepts  as  such.  It  thus  has  its  ground  in  the 
reason  alone,  and  has  absolutely  no  direct  connection  with 
the  understanding  and  with  knowledge  of  perception.  It 
is  indeed,  as  is  explained  at  length  in  the  first  book, 
essential  to  concepts,  as  such,  that  they  should  have  an 
extent,  a  sphere,  and  the  wider,  less  determined  concept 
includes  the  narrower  and  more  determined.  The  latter 
can  therefore  be  separated  from  the  former,  and  this  may 
happen  in  two  ways, — either  the  narrower  concept  may 
be  indicated  as  an  indefinite  part  of  the  wider  concept  in 
general,  or  it  may  be  defined  and  completely  separated  by 
means  of  the  addition  of  a  special  name.  The  judgment 
which  carries  out  this  operation  is  in  the  first  case  called 
a  particular,  and  in  the  second  case  an  universal  judg- 
ment. For  example,  one  and  the  same  part  of  the  sphere 
of  the  concept  tree  may  be  isolated  through  a  particular 
and  through  an  universal  judgment,  thus — "  Some  trees 
bear  gall-nuts,"  or  "All  oaks  bear  gall-nuts."  One  sees 
that  the  difference  of  the  two  operations  is  very  slight ; 
indeed,  that  the  possibility  of  it  depends  upon  the  rich- 
ness of  the  language.  Nevertheless,  Kant  has  explained 
this  difference  as  disclosing  two  fundamentally  different 
actions,  functions,  categories  of  the  pure  understanding, 
which  determines  experience  a  priori  through  them. 

Finally,  a  concept  may  also  be  used  in  order  to  arrive 
by  means  of  it  at  a  definite  particular  idea  of  perception, 
from  which,  as  well  as  from  many  others,  this  concept 
itself  is  drawn ;  this  happens  in  the  singular  judgment. 
Such   a  judgment    merely   indicates   the   boundary-line 
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between  abstract  knowledge  and  knowledge  of  perception, 
and  passes  directly  to  the  latter,  "This  tree  here  bears 
gall-nnts."    Kant  has  made  of  this  also  a  special  cate- 
gory- 
After  all  that  has  been  said  there  is  no  need  of  further 

polemic  here. 

2.  In  the  same  way  the  Quality  of  the  judgment  lies 
entirely  within  the  province  of  reason,  and  is  not  an 
adumlration  of  any  law  of  that  understanding  which 
makes  perception  possible,  t.e.,  it  does  not  point  to  it. 
The  nature  of  abstract  concepts,  which  is  just  the  nature 
of  the  reason  itself  objectively  comprehended,  carries  with 
it  the  possibility  of  uniting  and  separating  their  spheres, 
as  was  already  explained  in  the  first  book,  and  upon  this 
possibility,  as  their  presupposition,  rest  the  universal  laws 
of  thought  of  identity  and  contradiction,  to  which  I  have 
given  the  name  of  mctalojical  truths,  because  they  spring 
purely  from  the  reason,  and  cannot  be  further  explained. 
They  determine  that  what  is  united  must  remain  united, 
and  what  is  separate!  must  remain  separate,  thus  that 
what  is  established  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  also 
abolished,  and  thus  they  presuppose  the  possibility  of  the 
combination  and  separation  of  spheres,  i.^.,  of  Judgment. 
This,  however,  lies,  according  to  its  fc^m^  simply  and 
solely  in  the  reason,  and  thisybrm  has  rot,  like  the  cr/nUnl 
of  the  judgments,  been  brought  over  from  tr.e  pfirceptible 
knowledge  of  the  understaniing,  and  therefor*^  there  i»  no 
correlatire  or  analogue  of  i:  to  be  look'id  for  there.  AiViv 
the  perception  Las  been  brought  abcut  tLro::gh  the  under- 
standing and  for  tie  understar^dingj  it  exiit?  corr.pleti5r, 
subject  to  no  dcuht  nor  error.  Jind  therefore  knoTrj  ri^iitr.er 
assertion  nor  denial:  for  i:  exzr«:«'.e4.  irji^'J.^  ar;d  ^^^  r.ov 
like  the  abstract  kzo fledge  of  the  rea-v^r.,  ixa  va'.ie  and 
content  in  ia  mere  relitlon  to  »OTnet :-:.-. 7  o-:v.:'!e  of  it, 
according  to  the  zrizcizl^  of  th*  ^^To^r-d  of  kr-OTrlri;;.  I*, 
i«,  therefore,  pare  reality:  all  neyi^io:;  L»  f-;?e::p  v.  rA 
nature,  can  only  be  a-ii*;:  on  t>.ro:ig>.  reff'rro-ior.,  i.o/i  j  .it 
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on  this  account  remains  always  in  the  province  of  abstract 

thought. 

To  the  affirmative  and  negative  Kant  adds  the  infinite 

judgment,  making  use  of  a  crotchet  of  the  old  scholastics, 

an  ingeniously  invented  stop-gap,  which  does  not  even 

require  to  be  explained,  a  blind  window,  such  as  many 

others  he  made  for  the  sake  of  his  architectonic  sym- 
metry. 

3.  Under  the  very  wide  conception  of  Bdaiion  Kant  has 
brought  three  entirely  different  properties  of  judgments, 
which  we  must,  therefore,  examine  singly,  in  order  to 
recognise  their  origin. 

(a.)  The  hypothetical  judgment  in  general  is  the  abstract 
expression  of  that  most  universal  form  of  all  our  know- 
J,  ledge,  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason.  In  my  essay  on 
this  principle,  I  already  showed  in  181 3  that  it  has  four 
entirely  different  meanings,  and  in  each  of  these  originally 
originates  in  a  different  faculty  of  knowledge,  and  also 
concerns  a  different  class  of  ideas.  It  clearly  follows  from 
this,  that  the  source  of  the  hypothetical  judgment  in 
general,  of  that  universal  form  of  thought,  cannot  be,  as 
Kant  wishes  to  make  it,  merely  the  understanding  and  its 
category  of  causality ;  but  that  the  law  of  causality  which, 
according  to  my  exposition,  is  the  one  form  of  knowledge 
of  the  pure  understanding,  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of  that 
principle  which  embraces  all  pure  or  a  priori  knowledge^ 
the  principle  of  sufficient  reason — which,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  each  of  its  meanings  has  this  hypothetical  form  of  judg- 
ment as  its  expression.  We  see  here,  however,  very  dis- 
tinctly how  kinds  of  knowledge  which  are  quite  different 
in  their  origin  and  significance  yet  appear,  if  thought  in 
dbstracto  by  the  reason,  in  one  and  the  same  form  of  com- 
bination of  concepts  and  judgments,  and  then  in  this  form 
can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  but,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them,  we  must  go  back  to  knowledge  of  perception,  leaving 
abstract  knowledge  altogether.  Therefore  the  path  which 
was  followed  by  Kant,  starting  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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abstract  knowledge,  to  find  the  elements  and  the  inmost 
spring  of  intnitive  knowledge  also,  was  quite  a  wrong  one. 
For  the  rest^  mj  whole  introductory  essay  on  the  principle 
of  snflScient  reason  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  significance  of  the 
hypoUietical  form  of  judgment ;  therefore  I  do  not  dwell 
upon  it  longer  here. 

(&.)  The  form  of  the  eaiegorioal  judgment  is  nothing  but 
tbe  form  of  judgment  in  general,  in  its  strictest  sense. 
For,  strictly  speaking,  judging  merely  means  thinking, 
the  combination  of,  or  the  impossibility  of  combining,  iLe 
spheres  of  the  concepts.  Therefore  the  hypothetical  and 
the  disjunctire  combination  are  properly  no  special  forms 
of  the  judgment;  for  they  are  only  applied  to  alrearly 
completed  judgments,  in  which  the  combination  of  the 
concepts  remains  unchanged  the  categorical  But  they 
again  connect  these  judgments,  for  the  hypothetical  form 
expresses  their  dependence  upon  each  other,  and  the  dis- 
junctire  their  incompatibility.  Mere  concept.?,  however, 
haye  only  ant  class  of  relaucz^  to  each  other,  those  which 
are  expressed  in  ihe  caiegortcal  judTmecr.  The  full-rr 
determination,  or  the  suh-specics  of  this  relation,  are 
the  intersection  and  ihe  coziplete  separateness  of  the 
concept-spheres,  Li^  thus  affirmation  and  negation ;  otit  of 
which  Kane  has  ma.Ie  sz<cial  cszejCfT^ea,  ui:  ier  ciit^  \ 
different  title,  tha:  of  uho^^J^k  Intersection  and  seiarat'?- 
ness  have  again  snb-«p«=i;:53,  adxriir.?  as  th^  =ph.^ryi 
lie  within  each  ocLer  entirslr.  cr  oeIt  in  part,  a  ietcr- 
minacion  which  oozitintcs  the  'ri/xx:,*j  of  th>  j-'i> 
ments:  out  of  which  K.11.:  Lu  a.rai:i  zu^iit  a  wiz^  iz^^ir^l 
class  of  Ga£egorx£9.  T1.Z3  he  ^zi^nza^.  xhit  U  r^.rj  -.Im^j 
related,  and  €T*n  iiiec^tir^ah  tL*  euilj  izjnfsj^  :;;L>i.ic-i- 
dons  of  the  on*  zcsaihlri  r^iati:-  A  zu-.zh  v^^^^zw  v^  ^Jj/,ri 
other,  an'i,  on  the  :«ier  hazai  ~r. :  tra  wLv.  -•.  7^rr  I^:^r»r.: 
mder  this  tztle  cf  r=Litii:2. 

Categorfcal  jUiirncnia  iar*  aa  thisir  n.^ta-iViV-al  pi-:r.- 
ciple  the  lawi  c:  iL;^j-ii  :f  iicctlty  Uii  v;TiirM-y;-:uvr., 
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But  the  ground  of  the  connection  of  the  concept-spheres 
which  gives  truth  to  the  judgment,  which  is  nothing  but 
this  connection,  may  be  of  very  different  kinds;  and, 
according  to  this,  the  truth  of  the  judgment  is  either 
logical,  or  empirical,  or  metaphysical,  or  metalogical,  as 
is  explained  in  the  introductory  essay,  §  30-33,  and  does 
not  require  to  be  repeated  here.  But  it  is  apparent  from 
tliis  how  very  various  the  direct  cognitions  may  be,  all 
of  which  exhibit  themselves  in  the  abstract,  through  the 
combination  of  the  spheres  of  two  concepts,  as  subject  and 
predicate,  and  that  we  can  by  no  means  set  up  the  sole 
function  of  the  understanding  as  corresponding  to  them 
and  producing  them.  For  example,  the  judgments,  "Water 
boils,  the  sine  measures  the  angle,  the  will  resolves,  busi- 
ness distracts,  distinction  is  difficult,"  express  through  the 
same  logical  form  the  most  different  kinds  of  relations ; 
but  from  this  we  obtain  the  right,  however  irregular  the 
beginning  may  be,  of  placing  ourselves  at  the  standpoint 
of  abstract  knowledge  to  analyse  direct  intuitive  know- 
ledge. For  the  rest,  the  categorical  judgment  springs 
from  knowledge  of  the  understanding  proper,  in  my  sense, 
only  when  causation  is  expressed  by  it ;  this  is,  however, 
the  case  in  all  judgments  which  refer  to  a  physical  quality. 
For  if  I  say,  "  This  body  is  heavy,  hard,  fluid,  green,  sour, 
alkaline,  organic,  &c.,  &c.,"  this  always  refers  to  its  effect, 
and  thus  is  knowledge  which  is  only  possible  through  the 
l)ure  understanding.  Now,  after  this,  like  much  which  is 
quite  different  from  it  (for  example,  the  subordination  of 
very  abstract  concepts),  has  been  expressed  in  the  abstract 
through  subject  and  predicate,  these  mere  relations  of 
concepts  have  been  transferred  back  to  knowledge  of  per- 
ception, and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  the  judgment  must  have  a  peculiar  and  special 
correlative  in  perception,  substance  and  accident.  But  I 
shall  show  clearly  further  on  that  the  conception  substance 
has  no  other  true  content  than  that  of  the  conception 
matter.     Accidents,  however,  are  quite  synonymous  with 
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kinds  of  effects,  so  that  the  supposed  knowledge  of  sub- 
stance and  accident  is  never  anything  more  than  the 
knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  by  the  understanding.  But 
the  special  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  matter  arises  i) 
explained  partly  in  §  4  of  the  first  book,  and  still  more 
clearly  in  the  essay  on  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
at  the  end  of  §  21,  p.  yy  (3d  ed.,  p.  82),  and  in  soni'3 
respects  we  shall  see  it  stUl  more  closely  when  we  in- 
vestigate the  principle  of  the  permanence  of  substance. 

(cl)  Disjunctive  judgments  spring  from  the  la'.v  of 
thought  of  excluded  third,  which  is  a  meuilogical  irutii ; 
they  are,  therefore,  entirely  the  property  of  the  rea-.on, 
and  have  not  their  origin  in  the  understanding.  Ti.e 
deduction  of  the  category  of  community  or  r«ci/>r/x>Vy 
from  them  is,  however,  a  glarlnir  example  of  the  violei*;*; 
which  Kant  sometimes  allowe>l  to  be  done  to  tru:?;, 
merely  in  order  to  satisfy  his  love  of  arc;ii:ectonic  sym- 
metrv.  The  iile-.rf::macv  cf  tha:  deiuciion  h/i-^  alrea^iv 
often  been  justly  coLdeian-r-i  and  proved  uron  vano!;.? 
jrrounds,  especially  by  G.  E  .Sdrilze  fa  his  '"  Kr';'M:  'hr 
ikeor^iixhtn  P/iiI-:6iy^.iU':,"  in^i  by  l^zq  izi  his  "  A'/f'.'.ricJ^ 

between  the  problezLi::c;il  -i-rCcrLili^ti'^n  of  a  c 
disjonctlTe  preiilcates  an  I 
The  two  are  ind-reii  acs.:Ii:clv  oit'Vie*:.  :::  in  ::.•=:  <-:■-,- 
junctive  jadgmeii:  tl".*  iO'.cLil  ifirLii:!;:!  ■::  >r.-i  ^.:  ::.•=:  a.vo 

tne  ObCier  I  il  0^  tjie  '.*i.-rr  .1.11.^.  ^-^  *.'.-i.^  *  i' !«  \...'.'j\  .r. 
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sense,  and  this  conception,  which  people  are  so  fond  of 
using,  just  on  account  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  thought, 
is  seen,  if  more  closely  considered,  to  be  empty,  false, 
and  invalid.  First  of  all,  the  reader  must  call  to  mind 
what  causality  really  is,  and  to  assist  my  exposition,  see 
upon  this  subject  §  20  of  the  introductory  essay,  also  my 
prize-essay  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  chap.  iii.  p.  27  8eq,j 
and  lastly  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  this 
work.  Causality  is  the  law  according  to  which  the  con- 
ditions or  states  of  matter  which  appear  determine  their 
position  in  time.  Causality  has  to  do  merely  with  con- 
ditions or  states,  indeed,  properly,  only  with  changes,  and 
neither  with  matter  as  such,  nor  with  permanence  with- 
out change.  Matter,  as  such,  does  not  come  under  the 
law  of  causality,  for  it  neither  comes  into  being  nor 
passes  away;  thus  neither  does  the  whole  thing,  as  we 
commonly  express  ourselves,  come  under  this  law,  but 
only  the  conditions  or  states  of  matter.  Further,  the  law 
of  causality  has  nothing  to  do  with  permanence,  for  where 
nothing  changes  there  is  no  producing  of  effects  and  no 
causality,  but  a  continuing  quiet  condition  or  state.  But 
if,  now,  such  a  state  is  changed,  then  the  new  state  is 
either  again  permanent  or  it  is  not,  but  immediately  intro- 
duces a  third  state,  and  the  necessity  with  which  this 
happens  is  just  the  law  of  causality,  which  is  a  form  of 
the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  further  explained,  because  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason  is  the  principle  of  all  explanation  and  of  all  neces- 
sity. From  this  it  is  clear  that  cause  and  effect  stand  in 
intimate  connection  with,  and  necessary  relation  to,  the 
course  of  time.  Only  because  the  state  A.  precedes  in 
time  the  state  B.,  and  their  succession  is  necessary  and 
not  accidental,  i,e.,  no  mere  sequence  but  a  consequence — 
only  because  of  this  is  the  state  A.  cause  and  the  state  B. 
effect.  The  conception  redprocitij,  however,  contains  this, 
that  both  are  cause  and  both  are  effect  of  each  other ;  but 
this  really  amounts  to  saying  that  each  of  the  two  is  the 
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that  both  states  are  simolianeoos.  and  indeed  nect^ssarilv 
simultaneous,  cannot  be  admitted :  because,  as  necessarily 
belonging  to  each  other  and  existing  at  the  same  time, 
they  constitute  only  one  state.  For  the  permanence  of 
this  state  there  is  certainly  requin^d  the  Cvnitiuued  exis- 
tence of  all  its  determinations,  but  we  are  then  no  lou;::er 
concerned  with  change  and  causality,  but  with  duration 
and  rest,  and  nothing;  further  is  said  tlian  that  if  ont 
determination  of  the  whole  state  be  changed,  the  new 
state  which  then  appears  cannot  continue,  but  Kxx»me3 
the  cause  of  the  change  of  all  the  other  determinations  of 
the  first  state,  so  that  a  new  third  state  apj^ars ;  which 
all  happens  merely  in  accordance  with  the  simple  law  of 
causality,  and  does  not  establish  a  nac  law,  that  of  reci- 
procity. 

I  also  definitely  assert  that  the  conception  rccij>nviVy 
cannot  be  supported  by  a  single  example.  Everything 
that  one  seeks  to  pass  ofif  as  such  is  either  a  state  of  rest, 
to  which  the  conception  of  causality,  which  has  only  sig- 
nificance with  reference  to  changes,  finds  no  application 
at  all,  or  else  it  is  an  alternating  succession  of  states 
of  the  same  name  which  condition  each  other,  for  the 
explanation  of  which  simple  causality  is  quite  suflicieut 
An  example  of  the  first  class  is  aflbrded  by  a  i>air  of 
scales  brought  to  rest  by  equal  weights.  Hero  tliore  is 
no  efifect  produced,  for  there  is  no  change ;  it  is  a  state 
of  rest;  gravity  acts,  equally  divided,  as  in  every  body 
which  is  supported  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  but  it  cauuot 
show  its  force  by  any  efiect.  That  the  taking  away  of 
one  weight  produces  a  second  state,  which  at  once  be- 
comes the  cause  of  the  third,  the  sinking  of  tho  other 
scale,  happens  according  to  the  simple  law  of  cause  and 
effect^  and  requires  no  special  category  of  the  under- 
standing, and  not  even  a  special  name.  An  example  of 
the  second  class  is  the  continuous  burning  of  a  lire.  The 
combination  of  oxygen  with  the  combustible  body  is  the 
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cause  of  heat,  and  heat,  again,  is  the  cause  of  the  renewed 
occurrence  of  the  chemical  combination.  But  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  the  links 
of  which  have  alternately  the  same  name.  The  burning, 
A.,  produces  free  heat,  B.,  this  produces  new  burning,  C. 
(ie.,  a  new  effect  which  has  the  same  name  as  the  cause 
A.,  but  is  not  individually  identical  with  it),  this  pro- 
duces new  heat,  D.  (which  is  not  really  identical  with 
the  effect  B.,  but  only  according  to  the  concept,  i.e.,  it  has 
the  same  name),  and  so  on  indefinitely.  A  good  example 
of  what  in  ordinary  life  is  called  reciprocity  is  afforded 
by  a  theory  about  deserts  given  by  Humboldt  (Ansichten 
der  Natur,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  79).  In  the  sandy  deserts 
it  does  not  rain,  but  it  rains  upon  the  wooded  mountains 
surrounding  them.  The  cause  is  not  the  attraction  of  the 
clouds  by  the  mountains ;  but  it  is  the  column  of  heated 
air  rising  from  the  sandy  plain  which  prevents  the  par- 
ticles of  vapour  from  condensing,  and  drives  the  clouds 
high  into  the  heavens.  On  the  mountains  the  perpen- 
dicular rising  stream  of  air  is  weaker,  the  clouds  descend, 
and  the  rainfall  ensues  in  the  cooler  air.  Thus,  want  of 
rain  and  the  absence  of  plants  in  the  desert  stand  in  the 
relation  of  reciprocity ;  it  does  not  rain  because  the  heated 
sand-plain  sends  out  more  heat ;  the  desert  does  not  be- 
come a  steppe  or  prairie  because  it  does  not  rain.  But 
clearly  we  have  here  again,  as  in  the  example  given 
above,  only  a  succession  of  causes  and  effects  of  the  same 
names,  and  throughout  nothing  essentially  different  from 
simple  causality.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  swinging 
of  the  pendulum,  and  indeed  also  with  the  self-conserva- 
tion of  the  organised  body,  in  which  case  likewise  every 
state  introduces  a  new  one,  which  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  by  which  it  was  itself  brought  about,  but  indivi- 
dually is  new.  Only  here  the  matter  is  complicated, 
because  the  chain  no  longer  consists  of  links  of  two 
kinds,  but  of  many  kinds,  so  that  a  link  of  the  same  name 
only  recurs  after  several  others  have  intervened.     But  we 
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always  see  before  us  only  an  application  of  the  single 
and  simple  law  of  causality  which  gives  the  rule  to  the 
sequence  of  states,  but  never  anything  which  must  be 
comprehended  by  means  of  a  new  and  special  function 
of  the  understanding. 

Or  is  it  perhaps  advanced  in  support  of  the  conception 
of  reciprocity  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  ?  But  the 
reason  of  this  is  what  I  urge  so  strongly  and  have  fully 
explained  in  the  essay  on  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason, 
that  the  cause  and  the  effect  are  not  two  bodies,  but  two 
successive  states  of  bodies,  consequently  each  of  the  two 
states  implicates  aU  bodies  concerned ;  thus  the  effect,  i,e,, 
the  newly  appearing  state,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  an 
impulse,  extends  to  both  bodies  in  the  same  proportion ; 
therefore  the  body  impelled  produces  just  as  great  a 
change  in  the  body  impelling  as  it  itself  sustains  (eacli 
in  proportion  to  its  mass  and  velocity).  If  one  pleases  to 
call  this  reciprocity,  then  absolutely  every  effect  is  a 
reciprocal  effect,  and  no  new  conception  is  introduced  on 
this  account,  still  less  does  it  require  a  new  function  of 
the  understanding,  but  we  only  have  a  superfluous  synonym 
for  causality.  But  Kant  himself,  in  a  moment  of  thought- 
lessness, exactly  expressed  this  view  in  the  "  Metaphysical 
First  Principles  of  Natural  Science,"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
proof  of  the  fourth  principle  of  mechanics :  "  All  external 
effect  in  the  world  is  reciprocal  effect."  How  then  should 
different  functions  lie  a  priori  in  the  understanding  for 
simple  causality  and  for  reciprocity,  and,  indeed,  how 
should  the  real  succession  of  things  only  be  possible  and 
knowable  by  means  of  the  first,  and  their  co-existence  by 
means  of  the  second  ?  According  to  this,  if  all  effect  is 
reciprocal  effect,  succession  and  simultaneity  would  be  the 
same  thing,  and  therefore  everything  in  the  world  would 
take  place  at  the  same  moment  If  there  were  true 
reciprocity,  then  perpetual  motion  would  also  be  possible, 
and  inde^  a  priori  certain ;  but  it  is  rather  the  case  that 
the  a  priori  conviction  that  there  is  no  true  reciprocity, 

TOU  II.  E 
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and  no  corresponding  form  of  the  understanding,  is 
the  ground  of  the  assertion  that  perpetual  motion  is 
impossible. 

Aristotle  also  denies  reciprocity  in  the  strict  sense ;  for 
he  remarks  that  two  things  may  certainly  be  reciprocal 
causes  of  each  other,  but  only  if  this  is  understood  in  a 
different  sense  of  each  of  them;  for  example,  that  one 
acts  upon  the  other  as  the  motive,  but  the  latter  acts 
upon  the  former  as  the  cause  of  its  movement.  We  find 
in  two  passages  the  same  words :  Physic,  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  and 
Metaph.,  lib.  v.  c.  2.  EarL  Be  riva  kui  aWrjXayv  curia'  olov 
TO  irovetv  airiov  T779  eve^ta^;,  Kac  avrrj  rov  iroveiv  cOOC  ov 
Tov  avTOv  TpoiroVy  aXKa  to  fiev  0)9  tcKo^,  to  Se  ci>9  apxf 
KLvriaeto^,  {Sunt  prccterea  qucc  sibi  sunt  mutuo  causae,  ut 
exercitium  hoiue  habitndinis,  ct  hccc  exerdtii :  at  non  eodem 
TiwdOy  8cd  hccc  lit  finis,  aliud  ut  pinncipinm  motus.)  If, 
besides  this,  he  had  accepted  a  reciprocity  proper,  he 
would  have  introduced  it  here,  for  in  both  passages  he  is 
concerned  with  enumerating  all  the  possible  kinds  of 
causes.  In  the  Analyt,  post.,  lib.  ii.  c.  1 1,  he  speaks  of  a 
circle  of  causes  and  effects,  but  not  of  reciprocity. 

4.  The  categories  of  Modality  have  tliis  advantage  over 
all  others,  that  what  is  expressed  through  each  of  them 
really  corresponds  to  the  form  of  judgment  from  which  it 
is  derived;  which  with  the  other  categories  is  scarcely 
ever  the  case,  because  for  the  most  part  they  are  deduced 
from  the  forms  of  judgment  with  the  most  capricious 
violence. 

Thus  that  it  is  the  conceptions  of  the  possible,  the  actual, 
and  the  necessary  which  occasion  the  problematic,  asserta- 
tory,  and  apodictic  forms  of  judgment,  is  perfectly  true; 
but  that  those  conceptions  are  special,  original  forms  of 
knowledge  of  the  understanding  which  cannot  be  further 
deduced  is  not  true.  On  tlie  coutrarj',  they  spring  from 
the  single  original  form  of  all  knowledge,  which  is,  there- 
fore, known  to  us  a  priori,  the  principle  of  sufficient  rea- 
son; and  indeed  out  of  this  the  knowledge  of  necessity 
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springs  directly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  because 
reflection  is  applied  to  this  that  the  conceptions  of  con- 
tingency, possibility,  impossibility,  and  actuality  arise. 
Therefore  all  these  do  not  by  any  means  spring  from  one 
faculty  of  the  mind,  the  understanding,  but  arise  throu«:rh 
the  conflict  of  abstract  and  intuitive  knowledge,  as  will  bo 
seen  directly. 

I  hold  that  to  be  necessary  and  to  be  the  consequent 
of  a  given  reason  are  absolutely  interchangeable  notions, 
and  completely  identical.  We  can  never  know,  nor  e^"en 
think,  anything  as  necessary,  except  so  far  as  wo  regani 
it  as  the  consequent  of  a  given  reason ;  and  the  conci'p- 
tion  of  necessity  contains  absolutely  nothing  more  tlian 
this  dependence,  this  being  established  through  something 
else,  and  this  inevitable  following  from  it  Thus  it  arises 
and  exists  simply  and  solely  [through  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  sufficient  reason.  Therefore,  there  is, 
according  to  the  different  forms  of  this  principle,  a  physical 
necessity  (the  effect  from  the  cause),  a  logical  (through  tho 
ground  of  knowing,  in  analytical  judgments,  syllogisms, 
Ac),  a  mathematical  (according  to  the  ground  of  being  in 
time  and  space),  and  finally  a  practical  necessity,  by  which 
-we  intend  to  signify  not  determination  througli  a  pre- 
tended categorical  imperative,  but  the  necessary  occurrcnco 
of  an  action  according  to  the  motives  presented,  in  the 
case  of  a  given  empirical  character.  But  everylhing 
necessary  is  only  so  relatively,  that  is,  under  the  jiro- 
supposition  of  the  reason  from  which  it  follows;  there- 
fore absolute  necessity  is  a  contradiction.  With  n-^jinl 
to  the  rest,  I  refer  to  §  49  of  the  essay  on  the  prin{;ii)Ie 
of  sufficient  reason. 

The  contradictory  opposite,  i.e,,  the  denial  of  lutatuMly, 
is  contingency.  The  content  of  this  conception  is,  tlierefon?, 
negative — nothing  more  than  this :  absence  of  the  con- 
nection expressed  by  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason. 
Consequently  the  contingent  is  al^o  always  merely  rela- 
tive.    It  is  contingent  in  relation  to  sometliiu'^'  wiiicli  in 
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not  its  reason.  Every  object,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be 
— for  example,  every  event  in  the  actual  world — is  always 
at  once  necessary  and  contingent ;  necessary  in  relation  to 
the  one  condition  which  is  its  cause :  contingent  in  relation 
to  everything  else.  For  its  contact  in  time  and  space 
with  everything  else  is  a  mere  coincidence  without  neces- 
sary connection :  hence  also  the  words  chance,  avfiTTTCDfui, 
contingens.  Therefore  an  absolute  contingency  is  just  as 
inconceivable  as  an  absolute  necessity.  For  the  former 
would  be  simply  an  object  which  stood  to  no  other  in  the 
relation  of  consequent  to  its  reason.  But  the  incon- 
ceivability of  such  a  thing  is  just  the  content  of  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason  negatively  expressed,  and 
therefore  this  principle  must  first  be  upset  before  we  can 
think  an  absolute  contingency;  and  even  then  it  itself 
would  have  lost  all  significance,  for  the  conception  of  con- 
tingency has  meaning  only  in  relation  to  that  principle, 
and  signifies  that  two  objects  do  not  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  reason  and  consequent. 

In  nature,  which  consists  of  ideas  of  perception,  every- 
thing that  happens  is  necessary ;  for  it  proceeds  from  its 
cause.  If,  however,  we  consider  this  individual  with  re- 
ference to  everything  else  which  is  not  its  cause,  wo. 
know  it  as  contingent;  but  this  is  already  an  abstract 
reflection.  Now,  further,  let  us  abstract  entirely  from  a 
natural  object  its  causal  relation  to  everything  else,  thus 
its  necessity  and  its  contingency ;  then  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge comprehends  the  conception  of  the  actual,  in  which 
one  only  considers  the  effect,  without  looking  for  the  cause,, 
in  relation  to  which  one  would  otherwise  have  to  call  it 
necessary,  and  in  relation  to  everything  else  contingent. 
All  this  rests  ultimately  upon  the  fact  that  the  inodality 
of  the  judgment  does  not  indicate  so  much  the  objective 
nature  of  things  as  the  relation  of  our  knowledge  to  them. 
Since,  however,  in  nature  everything  proceeds  from  a 
cause,  everything  actual  is  also  necessary,  yet  only  so  fa» 
as  it  is  at  this  time,  in  this  [place;  for  only  so  far  does 
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determination  by  the  law  of  causality  extend.  Let  us 
leave,  however,  concrete  nature  and  pass  over  to  abstract 
thinking;  then  we  can  present  to  ourselves  in  reflection 
all  the  natural  laws  which  are  known  to  us  partly  a 
priori,  partly  only  a  posterioH,  and  this  abstract  idea 
contains  all  tliat  is  in  nature  at  any  time,  iu  any  place, 
but  with  abstraction  from  every  definite  time  and  place ; 
and  just  in  this  way,  through  such  reflection,  we  have 
entered  the  wide  kingdom  of  the  possihlc  But  what  finds 
no  place  even  here  is  the  impossible.  It  is  clear  that 
possibility  and  impossibility  exist  only  for  reflection,  for 
abstract  knowledge  of  the  reason,  not  for  knowledge  of 
perception;  although  it  is  the  pure  forms  of  perception 
which  supply  the  reason  with  the  determination  of  the 
possible  and  impossible.  According  as  the  laws  of  nature, 
from  which  we  start  in  the  thought  of  the  possible  and 
impossible,  are  known  a  prion  or  a  posteriori^  is  the  pos- 
sibility or  impossibility  metaphysical  or  physical. 

From  this  exposition,  which  requires  no  proof  because 
it  rests  directly  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason  and  upon  the  development  of  the  concep- 
tions of  the  necessary,  the  actual,  and  the  possible,  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  how  entirely  groundless  is  Kant's 
assumption  of  three  special  functions  of  the  understanding 
for  these  three  conceptions,  and  that  here  again  he  lias 
allowed  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  no  reflection  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  architectonic  symmetry. 

To  this,  however,  we  have  to  add  the  other  great  mistake, 
that,  certainly  according  to  the  procedure  of  earlier  philo- 
sophy, he  has  confounded  the  conceptions  of  necessity  and 
contingency  with  each  other.  That  earlier  philosophy 
has  applied  abstraction  to  the  following  mistaken  use.  It 
was  clear  that  that  of  which  the  reason  is  given  inevitably 
follows,  ix.,  cannot  not  be,  and  thus  necessarily  is.  But 
that  philosophy  held  to  this  last  determination  alone,  and 
said  that  is  necessary  which  cannot  be  otherwise,  or  tlie 
opposite  of  which  is  impossible.     It  left,  however,  the 
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ground  and  root  of  such  necessity  out  of  acconn:.  over- 
looked the  relativity  of  all  necessity  which  follows  from 
it,  and  thereby  made  the  quite  unthinkable  fiction  of  an 
ahsoltUe  fucessiiy,  ix^  of  something  the  existence  of  which 
would  be  as  inevitable  as  the  consequent  of  a  reason,  but 
which  yet  was  not  the  consequent  of  a  reason,  an-i 
therefore  depended  upon  nothing;  an  addition  which  is 
an  absurd  petitio,  for  it  conflicts  with  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason.  Now,  starting  from  this  fiction,  it  ex- 
plained, in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  truth,  all  that 
is  established  by  a  reason  as  contingent,  because  it  looked 
at  the  relative  nature  of  its  necessity  and  compared  tiiis 
with  that  entirely  imaginary  absolute  necessity,  which 
is  self-contradictory  in  its  conception.^  Xow  Kant  ad- 
heres to  this  fundamentally  perverse  definition  of  the 
contingent  and  gives  it  as  explanation.  (Critique  of  Pure 
EeasoD,  V.  p.  289-291 ;  243.  V.  301 ;  419.  V.  447,  486, 
488.)  He  falls  indeed  into  the  most  evident  contra- 
diction with  himself  upon  thw  point,  for  on  p.  301  he 
says:  "Everj'thing  contingent  has  a  cause,"  and  adds, 
"  That  is  contingent  which  might  possibly  not  be."  But 
whatever  has  a  cause  cannot  possibly  not  be :  thus  it  13 
necessary.  For  the  rest,  the  source  of  the  whole  of  this 
false  explanation  of  the  necessary  and  the  contingent  is 
to  be  found  in  Aristotle  in  "Dc  Goicratiane et  Carruptione" 
lib.  ii.  c.  9  et  II,  where  the  necessary  is  explained  as 
that  which  cannot  possibly  not  be :  there  stands  in  opposi- 

'  Cf.  Christuui  Wolfv  ''IVmi/n-  matical  tmths.     The  reason  he  as- 

ftige  Gedanktn   ron  Oott^  Welt  uud  Bi^pis  f»r  this  u,  that  only  the  law 

Sede"   §   577-579.      It   id   strange  of    caumdity  gives    infinite   series, 

that  he  only  explains  as  contingent  while  the  other  kinds  of  g^unds 

what  is  necessary  according  to  the  give  only  finite  series.     Yet  this  is 

principle  of  sufficient  reat«on  of  be-  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  forms 

Cf^ming,  i.e.,  what  takes  place  from  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 

causes,  and  on  the  contrary  recog-  in  pure  space  and  time,   but  only 

nises  as  necessary  that  which  is  so  holds  good  of  the  logical  ground  of 

according  to  the  other  forms  of  the  knowledge  ;    but    be    held    mathe- 

]>rincipld   of  sufficient   reason ;  for  matical  necessity  to  be   such  aUo. 

example,    what    follows    from    the  Compare  the  essay  on  the  principle 

e$9mtia  (definition),  thus  analytical  of  sufficient  reason,  §  50. 
judgments,  and  further  also  mathe- 
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tioQ  to  it  that  wliich  cauuot  possibly  be,  and  between  these 
two  lies  that  ■which  can  both  be  and  not  be, — thus  that 
which  comes  into  being  and  passes  away,  and  this  would 
then  be  the  contingent.  In  accordance  with  what  has 
been  said  above,  it  is  clear  tliat  this  explanation,  like  so 
many  of  Aristotle's,  has  resulted  from  sticking  to  abstract 
conceptions  without  going  back  to  the  concrete  and  per- 
ceptible, in  wliich,  however,  the  source  of  all  abstract 
conceptions  lies,  and  by  which  therefore  they  must  al- 
ways be  controlled.  "Something  which  cannot  possibly 
not  be"  can  certainly  be  thought  in  the  abstract,  but  if 
we  go  with  it  to  the  concrete,  the  real,  the  perceptible 
we  find  nothing  to  support  tlie  thought,  even  as  possible, 
— OB  even  merely  the  asserted  consequent  of  a  given 
reason,  whose  necessity  is  yet  relative  and  conditioned. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  a  few  further  remarks 
on  these  coucepcions  of  modality.  Since  all  necessity 
rests  upon  the  principle  of  sufKcient  reason,  and  is  on  this 
account  relative,  all  apodktic  judgments  are  originally, 
and  according  to  their  ultimate  significance,  kypotkelical. 
They  become  categorvxtl  only  through  the  addition  of  an 
assertaiory  minor,  thus  in  the  conclusion.  If  this  minor  is 
still  undecided,  and  this  indecision  is  expressed,  this  gives 
the  problematical  judgment. 

What  in  general  (as  a  rule)  is  apodictic  (a  law  of  nature), 
is  in  reference  to  a  particular  case  only  problematical, 
because  tlie  condition  must  actually  ap]iear  which  brings 
the  ftase  under  the  rule.  And  conversely,  what  in  the 
particular  as  such  is  necessary  (apodictic)  (every  particular 
change  necessary  through  the  cause),  is  again  in  general, 
and  predicated  universally,  only  problematical ;  because 
the  causes  which  appear  only  concern  the  particular  ease, 
and  the  apodictic,  always  hypothetical  judgment,  always 
expresses  merely  the  general  law,  not  the  particular  case 
directly.  All  this  has  its  ground  in  the  fact  that  possi- 
bility exists  only  in  the  province  of  reflection  and  for  the 
reason ;  the  actual,  in  the  province  of  perception  and  for 
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the  understanding ;  the  necessary,  for  both.  Indeed,  the 
distinction  between  necessary,  actual,  and  possible  really 
exists  only  in  the  abstract  and  according  to  the  concep- 
tion ;  in  the  real  world,  on  the  other  hand,  all  three  fall 
into  one.  For  all  that  happens,  happens  necessarily,  be- 
cause it  happens  from  causes ;  but  these  themselves  have 
again  causes,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  events  of  the  world, 
great  and  small,  are  a  strict  concatenation  of  necessary 
occurrences.  Accordingly  everything  actual  is  also  neces- 
sarv,  and  in  the  real  world  there  is  no  difference  between 
actuality  and  necessity,  and  in  the  same  way  no  difference 
between  actuality  and  possibility ;  for  what  has  not  hap- 
pened, i.e.,  has  not  become  actual,  was  also  not  possible, 
because  the  causes  without  which  it  could  never  appear 
have  not  themselves  appeared,  nor  could  appear,  in  the 
great  concatenation  of  causes ;  thus  it  was  an  impossibility. 
Every  event  is  therefore  either  necessary  or  impossible. 
All  this  holds  good  only  of  the  empirically  real  world, 
i,€.,  the  complex  of  individual  things,  thus  of  the  whole 
particular  as  such.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider 
things  generally,  comprehending  them  in  ahstrado,  neces- 
sity, actuality,  and  possibility  are  again  separated;  we 
then  know  everything  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  a 
priori  laws  which  belong  to  our  intellect  as  possible  in 
general ;  that  which  corresponds  to  the  empirical  laws  of 
nature  as  possible  in  this  world,  even  if  it  has  never  become 
actual ;  thus  we  distinguish  clearly  the  possible  from  the 
actual.  The  actual  is  in  itself  always  also  necessary,  but 
is  only  comprehended  as  such  by  him  who  knows  its  cause ; 
i-egarded  apart  from  this,  it  is  and  is  called  contingent. 
This  consideration  also  gives  us  the  key  to  that  contentio 
irepi  Swarcov  between  the  Megaric  Diodorus  and  Chry- 
sippus  the  Stoic  which  Cicero  refers  to  in  his  book  I)e 
Fato.  Diodorus  says:  "Only  what  becomes  actual  was 
possible,  and  all  that  is  actual  is  also  necessary."  Chry- 
sippus  on  the  other  hand  says:  "Much  that  is  possible 
never  becomes  actual;  for  only  the  necessary  becomes 
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actuaL"  We  may  explain  this  thus :  Actuality  is  the 
concltisioa  of  a  Eyllogism  to  which  possibility  gives  the 
premises.  But  for  this  is  required  not  only  the  major  but 
also  the  minor ;  only  the  two  give  complete  possibility- 
The  major  gives  a  merely  theoretical,  general  possibility 
in  abstraclo,  but  this  of  itself  does  not  make  anything 
possible,  i.e.,  capable  oE  becoming  actual.  For  this  the 
minor  also  ia  needed,  which  gives  the  possibility  for  the 
particular  case,  because  it  brings  it  under  the  rule,  and 
thereby  it  becomes  at  once  actuaL     For  example : 

MaJ.  All  bouses  (consequently  also  my  house)  can  be 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Min.  My  house  is  on  fire. 

Concl.  My  house  is  being  destroyed  by  fire. 

For  every  general  proposition,  thus  every  major,  always 
determines  things  with  reference  to  actuality  only  under 
a  presupposition,  therefore  hypotbetically  ;  for  example, 
the  capability  of  being  burnt  down  has  as  a  presupposition 
the  catching  fire.  This  presupposition  is  produced  in  the 
minor.  The  major  always  loads  the  cannon,  but  only  if 
the  minor  brings  the  match  does  the  shot,  i.e.,  the  con- 
clusion, follow.  This  holds  good  throughout  of  the  rela- 
tion of  possibility  to  actuality.  Since  now  the  conclusion, 
which  is  the  assertion  of  actuality,  always  follows  neces- 
sarily, it  is  evident  from  this  that  all  that  ia  actual  is 
also  necessary,  which  can  also  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
necessity  only  means  being  the  consequent  of  a  given 
reason ;  this  is  in  the  case  of  the  actual  a  cause :  thus 
everything  actual  is  necessary.  Accordingly,  we  see  here 
the  conceptions  of  the  possible,  the  actual,  and  the  neces- 
gary  unite,  and  not  merely  the  last  presuppose  the  first, 
but  also  the  converse.  What  keeps  them  apart  is  the  limi- 
tation of  our  intellect  through  the  form  of  time ;  for  time  is 
the  mediator  between  possibility  and  actuality.  The  neces- 
sity of  the  particular  event  may  be  fully  seen  from  the 
knowledge  of  all  its  causes ;  but  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  of  these  different  and  independent  causes  seems  to 
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US  contingent ;  iudeed  their  independence  of  each  other  is 
just  the  conception  of  contingency.  Since,  however,  each 
of  them  was  the  necessary  effect  of  its  causes,  the  chain  of 
which  has  no  beginning,  it  is  evident  that  contingency  is 
merely  a  subjective  phenomenon,  arising  from  the  limita- 
tion of  the  horizon  of  our  understanding,  and  just  as  sub- 
jective as  the  optical  horizon  at  which  the  heavens  touch 
the  earth. 

Since  necessity  is  the  same  thing  as  following  from 
given  grounds,  it  must  appear  in  a  special  way  in  the  case 
of  every  form  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  and  also 
have  its  opposite  in  the  possibility  and  impossibility  which 
always  arises  only  through  the  application  of  the  abstract 
reflection  of  the  reason  to  the  object  Therefore  the 
four  kinds  of  necessity  mentioned  above  stand  opposed  to 
as  many  kinds  of  impossibility,  physical,  logical,  mathe- 
matical, and  practical.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that 
if  one  remains  entirely  within  the  province  of  abstract 
concepts,  possibility  is  always  connected  with  the  more 
general,  and  necessity  with  the  more  limited  concept ;  for 
example,  "  An  animal  may  be  a  bird,  a  fish,  an  amphibious 
creature,  &c."  "  A  nightingale  must  be  a  bird,  a  bird  mnst 
be  an  animal,  an  animal  must  be  an  organism,  an  organism 
must  be  a  body."  This  is  because  logical  necessity,  the 
expression  of  which  is  the  syllogism,  proceeds  from  the 
general  to  the  particular,  and  never  conversely.  In  the 
concrete  world  of  nature  (ideas  of  the  first  class),  on  the 
contrary,  everything  is  really  necessary  through  the  law  of 
causality  ;  only  added  reflection  can  conceive  it  as  also  con- 
tingent, comparing  it  with  that  which  is  not  its  cause,  and 
also  as  merely  and  purely  actual,  by  disregarding  all  causal 
connection.  Only  in  this  class  of  ideas  does  the  concep- 
tion of  the  actual  properly  occur,  as  is  also  shown  by  the 
derivation  of  the  word  from  the  conception  of  causality. 
In  the  thud  class  of  ideas,  that  of  pure  mathematical  per- 
ception or  intuition,  if  we  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  it, 
there  is  only  necessity.     Possibility  occurs  here  also  only 
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through  relation  to  the  concepts  of  reflection :  for  example, 
"  A  triangle  may  be  right-angled,  obtuse-angled,  or  equi- 
angular ;  its  three  angles  must  be  equal  to  two  right- angles." 
Thus  here  we  only  arrive  at  the  possible  through  the  tran- 
sition from  the  perceptible  to  the  abstract 

After  this  exposition,  which  presupposes  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  was  said  both  in  the  essay  on  the  principle 
of  sufficient  reason  and  in  the  first  book  of  the  present 
work,  there  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  no  further  doubt  as  to 
the  tme  and  very  heterogeneous  source  of  those  forms 
which  the  table  of  judgments  lays  before  us,  nor  as  to  the 
inadmissibiliiy  and  utter  groundlessness  of  the  assump- 
tion of  twelve  special  functions  of  tlie  understanding  for 
the  explanation  of  them.  The  latter  point  is  also  sup- 
poited  by  a  number  of  special  circumstances  very  easily 
noted.  Thus,  for  example,  it  requires  great  love  of  sym- 
metry and  much  trust  in  a  clue  derived  from  it,  to  lead 
one  to  assume  that  an  affirmative,  a  categorical,  and  an 
assertatory  judgment  are  three  such  different  things  that 
they  justify  the  assumption  of  an  entirely  special  function 
of  the  understanding  for  each  of  them. 

Kant  himself  betrays  his  consciousness  of  the  unten- 
able nature  of  his  doctrine  of  the  categories  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Analytic  of  Principles 
(j)k(V}ioviena  ct  noumcTia)  several  long  passages  of  the  first 
edition  (p.  241,  242,  244-246,  248-253)  are  omitted  in 
the  second — passages  which  displayed  the  weakness  of  that 
doctrine  too  openly.  So,  for  example,  he  says  there  (p. 
341)  that  he  has  not  defined  the  individual  categories, 
because  he  could  not  defme  them  even  if  he  had  wished 
to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  they  were  susceptible  of  no  defini- 
tion. In  saying  this  he  forgot  that  at  p.  83  of  the  same 
first  edition  he  had  said :  "  I  purposely  dispense  with  the 
definition  of  the  categories  altiiough  I  may  be  in  possession 
of  it."  This  then  was,  sit  venia  verba,  wind.  But  this 
last  passage  lie  has  allowed  to  stand.  And  so  all  those 
passages  wisely  omitted  afterwards  betray  the  fact  that 
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nothing  distinct  can  be  thought  in  connection  with  the 
categories,  and  this  whole  doctrine  stands  upon  a  weak 
foundation. 

This  table  of  the  categories  is  now  made  the  guiding 
clue  according  to  which  every  metaphysical,  and  indeed 
every  scientific  inquiry  is  to  be  conducted  (Prolegomena, 
§  39).  And,  in  fact,  it  is  not  only  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  Kantian  philosophy  and  the  type  according  to  which 
its  symmetry  is  everywhere  carried  out,  as  I  have  already 
shown  above,  but  it  has'also  really  become  the  procrustean 
bed  into  which  Kant  forces  every  possible  inquiry,  by 
means  of  a  violence  which  I  shall  now  consider  somewhat 
more  closely.  But  with  such  an  opportunity  what  must 
not  the  imitatores  servumpccus  have  done !  We  have  seen. 
That  violence  then  is  applied  in  this  way.  The  meaning 
of  the  expressions  denoted  by  the  titles,  forms  of  judgment 
and  categories,  is  entirely  set  aside  and  forgotten,  and  the 
expressions  alone  are  retained.  These  have  their  source 
partly  in  Aristotle's  AnalyL  priora,  i.  23  (wept  iroioTqro^ 
/cat  TToaoTijTO^  TO)j/  Tov  avWoyia/iov  opcDv :  de  qtialitate 
et  qicaniitate  terminorum  syllogismi),  but  are  arbitrarily 
chosen ;  for  the  extent  of  the  concepts  might  certainly  have 
been  otherwise  expressed  than  through  the  word  quantity, 
though  this  word  is  more  suited  to  its  object  than  the 
rest  of  the  titles  of  the  categories.  Even  the  word  quality 
has  obviously  been  chosen  on  account  of  the  custom  of 
opposing  quality  to  quantity;  for  the  name  quality  is 
certainly  taken  arbitrarily  enough  for  affirmation  and 
negation.  But  now  in  every  inquiry  instituted  by  Kant, 
every  quantity  in  time  and  space,  and  every  possible 
quality  of  things,  physical,  moral,  &c.,  is  brought  by  him 
under  those  category  titles,  although  between  these  things 
and  those  titles  of  the  forms  of  judgment  and  of  thought 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  common  except  the  acci- 
dental and  arbitrary  nomenclature.  It  is  needful  to  keep 
in  mind  all  the  respect  which  in  other  regards  is  due  to 
Kunt  to  enable  one  to  refrain  from  expressing  in  hard 
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terms  one's  repugnance  to  this  procedure.     The  nearest 
example  is  aflTorded  us  at  once  by  the  pure  physiological 
table  of  the  general  principles  of  natural  science.     What 
in  all  the  world  has  the  quantity  of  judgments  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  every  perception  has  an  extensive  magni- 
tude ?     What  has  the  quality  of  judgments  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  every  sensation  has  a  degree  ?    The  former 
rests  rather  on  the  fact  that  space  is  the  form  of  our 
external  perception,  and  the  latter  is  nothing  more  than 
an  empirical,  and,  moreover,  entirely  subjective  feeling, 
drawn  merely  from  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  our 
organs  of  sense.     Further,  in  the  table  which  gives  the 
basis  of  rational  psychology  (Critique  of  Pure  Eeason, 
p.  344 ;  V.  402),  the  simplicity  of  the  soul  is  cited  under 
quality ;  but  this  is  just  a  quantitative  property,  and  has 
absolutely  no  relation  to  the  affirmation  or  negation  in 
the  judgment.     But  quantity  had  to  be  completed  by  the 
uniti/  of  the  soul,  which  is,  however,  already  included  in 
its  simplicity.     Then  modality  is  forced  in  in  an  absurd 
way ;  the  soul  stands  in  connection  with  possible  objects ; 
but  connection  belongs  to  relation,  only  this  is  already 
taken  possession  of  by  substance.    Then  the  four  cosmo- 
logical  Ideas,  which  are  the  material  of  the  antinomies, 
are  referred  to  the  titles  of  the  categories ;  but  of  this  we 
shall  speak  more  fully  further  on,  when  we  come  to  the 
examination  of  these  antinomies.    Several,  if  possible,  still 
more  glaring  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the   table  of 
the  Categories  of  Freedom  !  in  the  "  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason ; "   also   in   the   first  book   of  the   "  Critique  of 
Judgment,"  which  goes  through  the  judgment  of  taste 
according  to  the  four  titles  of  the  categories  ;  and,  finally, 
in  the  "  Metaphysical  First  Principles  of  Natural  Science," 
which  are  entirely  adapted  to  the  table  of  the  categories, 
whereby  the  false  that  is  mingled  here  and  there  with 
what  is  true  and  excellent  in  this  important  work  is  for 
the  most  part  introduced.     See,  for  example,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  chapter  how  the  unity,  the  multiplicity,  and  the* 
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not  its  reason.  Every  object,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be 
— for  example,  every  event  in  the  actual  world — is  always 
at  once  necessary  and  contingent ;  necessary  in  relation  to 
the  one  condition  which  is  its  cause :  contingent  in  relation 
to  everything  else.  For  its  contact  in  time  and  space 
with  everything  else  is  a  mere  coincidence  without  neces- 
sary connection :  hence  also  the  words  chance,  (rvfjuTrrayfia, 
contingens.  Therefore  an  absolute  contingency  is  just  as 
inconceivable  as  an  absolute  necessity.  For  the  former 
would  be  simply  an  object  which  stood  to  no  other  in  the 
relation  of  consequent  to  its  reason.  But  the  incon- 
ceivability of  such  a  thing  is  just  the  content  of  the 
principle  of  suflBcient  reason  negatively  expressed,  and 
therefore  this  principle  must  first  be  upset  before  we  can 
think  an  absolute  contingency;  and  even  then  it  itself 
would  have  lost  all  significance,  for  the  conception  of  con- 
tingency has  meaning  only  in  relation  to  that  principle, 
and  signifies  that  two  objects  do  not  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  reason  and  consequent. 

In  nature,  which  consists  of  ideas  of  perception,  every- 
thing that  happens  is  necessary ;  for  it  proceeds  from  its 
cause.  If,  however,  we  consider  this  individual  with  re- 
ference to  everything  else  which  is  not  its  cause,  we 
know  it  as  contingent;  but  this  is  already  an  abstract 
reflection.  Now,  further,  let  us  abstract  entirely  from  a 
natural  object  its  causal  relation  to  everything  else,  thus 
its  necessity  and  its  contingency ;  then  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge comprehends  the  conception  of  the  actual^  in  which 
one  only  considers  the  effecty  without  looking  for  the  cause,, 
in  relation  to  which  one  would  otherwise  have  to  call  it 
necessary,  and  in  relation  to  everything  else  contingent. 
All  this  rests  ultimately  upon  the  fact  that  the  modalitij 
of  the  judgment  does  not  indicate  so  much  the  objective 
nature  of  things  as  the  relation  of  our  knowledge  to  them. 
Since,  however,  in  nature  everything  proceeds  from  a 
cause,  everything  actual  is  also  necessary,  yet  only  so  far 
as  it  is  at  this  time,  in  this  [place;  for  only  so  far  doe.^ 
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detennination  by  the  law  of  causality  extend.  Let  H3 
leave,  however,  concrete  nature  and  pass  over  to  abstract 
thinking;  thea  we  can  present  to  ourselves  in  reflection 
all  the  natural  laws  which  are  known  to  us  partly  a 
priori,  partly  only  a  posteriori,  and  this  abstract  idea 
contains  all  that  is  in  nature  at  any  time,  in  any  place, 
but  -with  abstraction  from  every  definite  time  and  place ; 
and  just  in  this  way,  through  such  reflection,  we  have 
entered  the  wide  kingdom  of  the  possible  But  what  finds 
no  place  even  here  is  the  impossible.  It  ia  clear  that 
possibility  and  impossibility  exist  only  for  reflection,  for 
abstract  knowledge  of  the  reason,  not  for  knowledge  of 
perception;  although  it  is  the  pure  forms  of  perception 
wliich  supply  the  reason  with  the  determination  of  tlie 
possible  and  impossible.  According  as  the  laws  of  nature, 
from  which  we  start  in  the  thought  of  the  possible  and 
impossible,  are  known  a  priori  or  a  posteriori,  is  the  pos- 
sibility or  impossibility  metaphysical  or  physical. 

From  this  exposition,  which  reijuires  no  proof  because 
it  rests  directly  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason  and  upon  the  development  of  the  concep- 
tions of  the  necessary,  the  actual,  and  the  possible,  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  how  entirely  groundless  is  Kant's 
assumption  of  three  special  functions  of  the  understanding 
for  these  three  conceptions,  and  that  here  again  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  no  reflection  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  architectonic  symmetry. 

To  this,  however,  we  have  to  add  the  other  great  mistake, 
that,  certainly  according  to  the  procedure  of  earlier  philo- 
sophy, he  has  confounded  the  conceptions  of  necessity  and 
contingency  with  each  other.  That  earlier  philosophy 
has  applied  abstraction  to  the  following  mistaken  use.  It 
was  clear  that  that  of  which  the  reason  is  given  inevitably 
follows,  i.e.,  cannot  not  be,  and  thus  necessarily  is.  But 
that  philosophy  held  to  this  last  detennination  alone,  and 
said  that  is  necessary  which  cannot  be  otherwise,  or  the 
opposite  of  which  is  impossible.     It  left,  however,  the 
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united  in  matter  the  inconstant  flux  of  time,  appearing  as 
change  of  the  accidents,  with  the  rigid  immobility  of  space, 
which  exhibits  itself  as  the  permanence  of  substance.  For 
if  the  substance  passed  away  like  the  accidents,  the  pheno- 
menon would  be  torn  away  from  space  altogether,  and 
would  only  belong  to  time ;  the  world  of  experience  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  abolition  of  matter,  annihilation. 
Thus  from  the  share  which  space  has  in  matter,  i.e.,  in  all 
phenomena  of  the  actual — in  that  it  is  the  opposite  and 
counterpart  of  time,  and  therefore  in  itself  and  apart  from 
the  union  with  the  latter  knows  absolutely  no  change — the 
principle  of  the  permanence  of  substance,  which  recognises 
everything  as  a  priori  certain,  had  to  be  deduced  and  ex- 
plained ;  but  not  from  mere  time,  to  which  for  this  purpose 
and  quite  erroneously  Kant  has  attributed  permanence. 

In  the  essay  on  the  principle  of  suflScient  reason,  §  23, 
I  have  fully  explained  the  incorrectness  of  the  following 
proof  of  the  a  priori  nature  and  of  the  necessity  of  the 
law  of  causality  from  the  mere  succession  of  events  in  time; 
I  must,  therefore,  content  myself  here  by  referring  to  that 
passage.^  This  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  proof  of 
reciprocity  also,  the  concept  of  which  I  was  obliged  to 
explain  above  as  invalid.  What  is  necessary  has  also 
been  said  of  modality,  the  working  out  of  the  principles  of 
which  now  follows. 

There  are  still  a  few  points  in  the  further  course  of  the 
transcendental  analytic  which  I  should  have  to  refute  were 
it  not  that  I  am  afraid  of  trying  the  patience  of  the  reader; 
I  therefore  leave  them  to  his  own  reflection.  But  ever 
anew  in  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason  "  we  meet  that  prin- 
cipal and  fundamental  error  of  Kant's,  which  I  have 
copiously  denounced  above,  the  complete  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish abstract,  discursive  knowledge  from  intuitive.  It 
is  this  that  throws  a  constant  obscurity  over  Kani's  whole 

^  With  my  refutation  of  the  Kan-  ZeU,  Raum  und  KauMlitdi,  §  28 ;  and 
tian  proof  may  be  compared  the  ear-  by  G.  £.  Schulze,  Kiitik  der  theoret- 
lier  attacks  upon  it  by  Feder,  Veber    iichen  PhUosopkie^  Bd.  ii.  S.  422-442 
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theory  of  the  facalty  of  knowledge,  and  never  allows  the 
reader  to  know  what  he  is  really  speaking  about  at  any 
time,  so  that  instead  of  understaQding,  he  always  merely 
conjectures,  for  he  alternately  tries  to  understand  what  is 
said  as  referring  to  thought  and  to  perception,  and  remains 
always  in  suspense.  In  the  chapter  "  On  the  Division  of 
all  Objects  into  Phenomena  and  Noumena,"  Eant  carries 
that  incredible  waut  of  reflection  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
idea  of  perception  and  the  abstract  idea,  as  I  shall  explain 
more  fully  immediately,  so  far  as  to  make  the  monstrous 
assertion  that  without  thought,  that;  is,  without  abstract 
conceptions,  there  is  no  knowledge  of  an  object ;  and  that 
perception,  because  it  is  not  thought,  is  aJso  not  know- 
ledge, and,  in  general,  is  nothing  but  a  mere  affection  of 
sensibility,  mere  sensation !  Nay,  more,  that  perception 
without  conception  is  absolutely  void ;  but  conception 
without  perception  is  yet  always  something  (p.  253;  V. 
309).  Now  this  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  truth ;  for 
concepts  obtain  all  significance,  all  content,  only  from 
their  relation  to  ideas  of  perception,  from  which  they 
have  been  abstracted,  derived,  that  is,  constructed  through 
the  omission  of  all  that  is  unessential :  therefore  if  the 
foundation  of  perception  is  taken  away  from  them,  they 
are  empty  and  void.  Perceptions,  on  the  contrary,  have 
in  themselves  immediate  and  very  great  significance  (in 
them,  indeed,  the  thing  in  itself  objectifies  itself);  they 
represent  themselves,  express  themselves,  have  no  mere 
borrowed  content  like  concepts.  For  the  principle  of  suf- 
ficient reason  governs  them  only  as  the  law  of  causality, 
and  determines  as  such  only  their  position  in  space  and 
time ;  it  does  not,  however,  condition  their  content  and 
their  significance,  as  is  the  case  with  concepts,  in  which  it 
appears  as  the  principle  of  the  ground  of  knowing.  For 
the  rest,  it  looks  as  if  Kant  really  wished  here  to  set  about 
distinguishing  the  idea  of  perception  and  the  abstract 
idea.  He  objects  to  Leibnitz  and  Locke  that  the  former 
reduced  everything  to  abstract  ideas,  and  the  latter  every- 
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thing  to  ideas  of  perception.  But  yet  he  arrives  at  no 
distinction ;  and  although  Locke  and  Leibnitz  really  com- 
mitted these  errors,  Kant  himself  is  burdened  with  a  third 
error  which  includes  them  both — the  error  of  having  so 
mixed  up  knowledge  of  perception  and  abstract  knowledge 
that  a  monstrous  hybrid  of  the  two  resulted,  a  chimera  of 
which  no  distinct  idea  is  possible,  and  which  therefore 
necessarily  only  confused  and  stupefied  students,  and  set 
them  at  variance. 

Certainly  thought  and  perception  are  separated  more  in 
the  chapter  referred  to  "  On  the  Division  of  all  Objects 
into  Phenomena  and  Noumena "  than  anywhere  else,  but 
the  nature  of  this  distinction  is  here  a  fundamentally  false 
one.  On  p.  253 ;  V.  309,  it  is  said :  "  If  I  take  away  all 
thought  (through  the  categories)  from  empirical  know- 
ledge, there  remains  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  an  object, 
for  through  mere  perception  nothing  at  all  is  thought,  and 
that  this  affection  of  sensibility  is  in  me  establishes  really 
no  relation  of  such  ideas  to  any  object."  This  sentence 
contains,  in  some  degree,  all  the  errors  of  Kant  in  a  nut- 
shell ;  for  it  brings  out  clearly  that  he  has  falsely  con- 
ceived the  relation  between  sensation,  perception,  and 
thought,  and  accordingly  identifies  the  perception,  whose 
form  he  yet  supposes  to  be  space,  and  indeed  space  in  all 
its  three  dimensions,  with  the  mere  subjective  sensation 
in  the  organs  of  sense,  but  only  allows  the  knowledge  of 
an  object  to  be  given  through  thought,  which  is  different 
from  perception.  I,  on  the  contrary,  say:  Objects  are 
firsi  of  all  objects  of  perception,  not  of  thought,  and  all 
knowledge  of  objects  is  originally  and  in  itself  perception. 
Perception,  however,  is  by  no  means  mere  sensation,  but 
the  understanding  is  already  active  in  it.  The  thought, 
which  is  added  only  in  the  case  of  men,  not  in  the  case  of 
the  brutes,  is  mere  abstraction  from  perception,  gives  no 
fundamentally  new  knowledge,  does  not  itself  establish 
o'fTJects  which  were  not  before,  but  merely  changes  the 
form  of  the  knowledge  already  won  through  perception, 
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makes  it  abstract  knowledge  in  concepts,  whereby  its  con- 
crete or  perceptible  character  is  lost,  hut,  oa  the  other 
hand,  combination  of  it  becomes  possible,  which  immeasor- 
ably  extends  the  range  of  its  applicability.  The  material 
of  our  thoi^ht  ia,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  eUe  than  our 
perceptions  themselves,  and  not  something  which  the  per- 
ceptions did  not  contain,  and  which  was  added  by  the 
thought ;  therefore  the  material  of  ereiything  that  appears 
in  our  thought  must  be  capable  of  veriEcation  in  our  per- 
ception, for  otherwise  it  would  be  an  empty  thought, 
Although  this  material  is  variously  manipulated  and 
transformed  by  thought,  it  must  yet  be  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  perception,  and  the  thought  traced  back  to 
this — just  as  a  piece  of  gold  can  be  reduced  from  all 
its  solutions,  oxides,  sublimates,  and  combinations,  and 
presented  pure  and  undiminished.  This  could  not  happen 
if  thought  itself  had  added  something,  and,  indeed,  the 
principal  thing,  to  the  object. 

The  whole  of  the  chapter  on  the  Amphiboly,  which  fol- 
lows this,  is  merely  a  criticism  of  the  Leibnitztan  philo- 
sophy, and  as  such  is  on  the  whole  correct,  though  the 
form  or  pattern  on  which  it  is  constructed  is  chosen  merely 
fiir  the  sake  of  architectonic  symmetry,  which  here  also  is 
the  guiding  clu&  Thus,  to  carry  out  the  analogy  with  the 
Aristotelian  Organon,  a  transcendental  Topic  is  set  up, 
which  consists  in  this,  that  every  conception  is  to  be  con- 
.sidered  from  four  points  of  view.  In  order  to  make  out  to 
which  faculty  of  knowledge  it  belongs.  But  these  four 
points  of  view  are  quite  arbitrarily  selected,  and  ten  others 
might  be  added  to  them  with  just  as  much  right ;  but 
their  fourfold  number  corresponds  to  the  titles  of  the 
categories,  and  therefore  the  chief  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  is 
divided  among  them  as  best  it  may  be.  By  this  critique, 
also,  to  some  extent,  certain  errors  are  stamped  as  natural 
to  the  reason,  whereas  they  were  merely  false  abstractions 
of  Leibnitz's,  who,  rather  than  learn  from  his  great  philo- 
1  contemporaries,  Spinoza  and  Locke,  preft^rred  to 
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serve  up  his  own  strange  inventions.     In  the  chapter  on 
the  Amphiboly  of  Eeflection  it  is  finally  said  that  there 
may  possibly  be  a  kind  of  perception  entirely  different 
from  ours,  to  which,  however,  our  categories  are  appli- 
cable ;  therefore  the  objects  of  that  supposed  perception 
would  be  noumena,  things  which  can  only  be  thmtght  by 
us ;  but  since  the  perception  which  would  give  that  thought 
meaning  is  wanting  to  us,  and  indeed  is  altogether  quite 
problematical,  the  object  of  that  thought  would  also  merely 
be  a  wholly  indefinite  possibility.    I  have  shown  above  by 
quotations  that  Kant,  in  utter  contradiction  with  himself, 
sets  up  the  categories  now  as  the  condition  of  knowledge  of 
perception,  now  as  the  function  of  merely  abstract  thought. 
Here  they  appear  exclusively  in  the  latter  sense,  and  it 
seems  quite  as  if  he  wished  to  attribute  them  merely  to 
discursive  thought.     But  if  this  is  really  his  opinion,  then 
necessarily  at  the  beginning  of  the  Transcendental  Logic, 
before  specifying  the  different  functions  of  thought  at  such 
length,  he  was  necessarily  bound  to  characterise  thought 
in  general,  and  consequently  to  distinguish  it  from  per- 
ception ;  he  ought  to  have  shown  what  knowledge  is  given 
by  mere  perception,  and  what  that  is  new  is  added  by 
thought.    Then  we  would  have  known  what  he  was  really 
speaking  about ;  or  rather,  he  would  then  have  spoken 
quite  differently,  first  of  perception,  and  then  of  thought ; 
instead  of  which,  as  it  is,  he  is  always  dealing  with  some- 
thing between  the  two,  which  is  a  mere  delusion.    There 
would  not  then  be  that  great  gap  between  the  transcen- 
dental iEsthetic  and  the  transcendental  Logic,  where,  after 
the  exposition  of  the  mere  form  of  perception,  he  simply 
dismisses  its  content,  all  that  is  empirically  apprehended,, 
with  the  phrase  "  It  is  given,"  and  does  not  ask  how  it 
came  Bhont,  whether  with  or  withovi  understanding;  but, 
with  one  spring,  passes  over  to  abstract  thought ;  and  not 
even  to  thought  in  general,  but  at  once  to  certain  forms  of 
thought,  and  does  not  say  a  word  about  what  thought  is,, 
what  the  concept  is,  what  is  the  relation  of  abstract  and 


\. 
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discureiva  to  concrete  and  intuitive,  what  is  the  diSerence 
between  the  knowlec^e  of  men  and  that  of  brutes,  and 
what  is  reason. 

Yet  it  was  just  this  distinction  between  abstract  know- 
ledge  and  knowledge  of  perception,  entirely  overlooked 
by  Kant,  which  the  ancients  denoted  by  ^auvofitva  and 
voov/ieva,^  and  whose  opposition  and  incommensurabilily 
occupied  them  so  much  in  the  philosophemes  of  the 
Eleatics,  in  Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas,  in  the  dialectic  of 
the  Megarics,  and  later  the  Scholastics  in  the  controversy 
between  Nominalism  and  Realism,  tlie  seed  of  which,  so 
late  in  developing,  was  already  contained  in  the  opposite 
mental  tendencies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  But  Kant,  who, 
in  an  inexcusable  manner,  entirely  neglected  the  thing 
to  denote  which  the  words  ^ivofj.eva  and  voovfieva  had 
already  been  taken,  took  possession  of  the  words,  as  it 
they  were  still  unappropriated,  in  order  to  denote  by 
them  hia  thing  in  itself  and  his  phenomenon. 


Since  I  have  been  obliged  to  reject  Kant's  doctrine  of 
the  categories,  just  as  he  rejected  that  of  Aristotle,  I  wish 
here  to  indicate  as  a  suggestion  a  third  way  of  reaching 
what  is  aimed  at  What  both  Kant  and  Aristotle  sought 
for  under  the  name  of  the  categories  were  the  most 
general  conceptions  under  which  all  things,  however 
different,  must  be  subsumed,  and  through  which  therefore 
everything  that  exists  would  ultimately  be  thought  Just 
on  this  account  Kant  conceived  them  as  the  forms  of  all 
thought. 

Grammar  is  related  to  logic  as  clothes  to  the  body. 
Should  not,  therefore,  these  primary  conceptions,  the  ground- 
bass  of  the  reason,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  special 
thought,  without  whose  application,  therefore,  no  thought 
can  take  place,  ultimately  lie  in  those  conceptions  which 
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just  on  account  of  their  exceeding  generality  (transcen- 
dentalism) have  their  expression  not  in  single  words,  but 
in  whole  classes  of  words,  because  one  of  them  is  thought 
along  with  every  word  whatever  it  may  be,  whose  de- 
signation would  therefore  have  to  be  looked  for,  not  in 
the  lexicon  but  in  the  grammar  ?  In  fact,  should  they  not 
be  those  distinctions  of  conceptions  on  account  of  which 
the  word  which  expresses  them  is  either  a  substantive  or 
an  adjective,  a  verb  or  an  adverb,  a  pronoun,  a  preposition,, 
or  some  other  particle — ^in  short,  the  parts  of  speech  ?  For 
undoubtedly  these  denote  the  forms  which  all  thought 
primarily  assumes,  and  in  which  it  directly  moves ;  ac- 
cordingly they  are  the  essential  forms  of  speech,  the 
fundamental  constituent  elements  of  every  language,  so 
that  we  cannot  imagine  any  language  which  would  not 
consist  of  at  least  substantives,  adjectives,  and  verbs. 
These  fundamental  forms  would  then  have  subordinated 
to  them  those  forms  of  thought  which  are  expressed 
through  their  inflections,  that  is,  through  declension  and 
conjugation,  and  it  is  unessential  to  the  chief  concern 
whether  in  denoting  them  we  call  in  the  assistance  of 
the  article  and  the  pronoun.  We  will  examine  the  thing, 
however,  somewhat  more  closely,  and  ask  the  question 
anew :  What  are  the  forms  of  thought  ? 

(i.)  Thought  consists  throughout  of  judging ;  judgments 
are  the  threads  of  its  whole  web,  for  without  making  use 
of  a  verb  our  thought  does  not  move,  and  as  often  as  we 
use  a  verb  we  judge. 

(2.)  Every  judgment  consists  in  the  recognition  of  the 
relation  between  subject  and  predicate,  which  it  separates 
or  unites  with  various  restrictions.  It  unites  them  from 
the  recognition  of  the  actual  identity  of  the  two,  which 
can  only  happen  in  the  case  of  synonyms;  then  in  the 
recognition  that  the  one  is  always  thought  along  with  the 
other,  though  the  converse  does  not  hold — ^in  the  universal 
affirmative  proposition;  up  to  the  recognition  that  the 
one  is  sometimes  thought  along  with  the  other,  in  the 
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particular  affirmative  propositiou.  The  negatiYe  propo- 
aitiona  take  tJie  opposite  course.  Accordingly  in  every 
judgment  the  subject,  the  predicate,  aud  the  copula,  the 
latter  affirmative  or  negative,  must  be  to  be  found ;  even 
although  each  of  theae  is  not  denoted  by  a  word  of  its 
own,  as  is  however  generally  the  case.  The  predicate 
and  tlie  copula  are  often  denoted  by  one  word,  as  "  Gaius 
ages ; "  sometimes  one  word  denotes  all  three,  as  con' 
currilur,  i.e.,  "the  armies  engage."  From  this  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  forms  of  thought  are  not  to  be  sought  for 
precisely  and  directly  in  words,  nor  even  in  the  parts  of 
speech,  for  even  in  the  same  language  the  same  judgment 
may  be  expressed  in  different  words,  and  indeed  in 
different  parts  of  speech,  yet  the  thought  remains  the 
same,  and  consequently  also  its  form;  for  tlie  thought 
could  not  be  the  same  if  the  form  of  thought  itself  were 
different.  But  with  the  same  thought  and  the  same  form 
of  thought  the  form  of  words  may  very  well  be  different, 
for  it  is  merely  the  outward  clothing  of  the  thought, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inseparable  from  Us  form. 
Thus  grammar  only  explains  the  clothing  of  the  forms  of 
thought.  The  parts  of  speech  can  therefore  be  deduced 
from  the  original  forms  of  thought  themselves  which  are 
independent  of  all  langu^e;  their  work  is  to  express 
these  forms  of  thought  in  all  their  modifications.  They 
are  the  instrument  and  the  clothing  of  the  forms  of 
thought,  and  must  be  accurately  adapted  to  the  structure 
of  the  latter,  so  that  it  may  be  recognised  in  them. 

(3.)  These  real,  unalterable,  original  forms  of  thought 
are  certainly  those  o/Kani's  logical  tabic  0/ Judgments  ;  only 
that  in  this  table  are  to  be  found  blind  windows  for  the  sake 
of  symmetry  and  the  table  of  the  categories ;  these  must 
all  be  omitted,  and  also  a  false  arrangement.     Thus : — 

(a.)  Quality :  affirmation  and  negation,  i.e.,  combination 
and  separation  of  concepts ;  two  forms.  It  depends  on 
the  copula. 

(b.)  Quantity:  the  subject-concept  is  taken  either  in 
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whole  or  in  part:  totality  or  multiplicity.  To  the  first 
belong  also  individual  subjects:  Socrates  means  ''all 
Socrateses."     Thus  two  forms.    It  depends  on  the  subject. 

(c)  Modality:  has  really  three  forms.  It  determines 
the  quality  as  necessary,  actual,  or  contingent.  It  con- 
sequently depends  also  on  the  copula. 

These  three  forms  of  thought  spring  from  the  laws 
of  thought  of  contradiction  and  identity.  But  from  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason  and  the  law  of  excluded 
middle  springs — 

(d,)  Bdation.  It  only  appears  if  we  judge  concerning 
completed  judgments,  and  can  only  consist  in  this,  that 
it  either  asserts  the  dependence  of  one  judgment  upon 
another  (also  in  the  plurality  of  both),  and  therefore 
combines  them  in  the  hypothetical  proposition;  or  else 
asserts  that  judgments  exclude  each  other,  and  therefore 
separates  them  in  the  disfunctive  proposition.  It  depends 
on  the  copula,  which  here  separates  or  combines  the 
completed  judgments. 

The  parts  of  speech  and  grammatical  forms  are  ways  of 
expressing  the  three  constituent  parts  of  the  judgment, 
the  subject,  the  predicate,  and  the  copula,  and  also  of  the 
possible  relations  of  these ;  thus  of  the  forms  of  thought 
just  enumerated,  and  the  fuller  determinations  and  modi- 
fications of  these.  Substantive,  adjective,  and  verb  are 
therefore  essential  fundamental  constituent  elements  of 
language  in  general;  therefore  they  must  be  found  in  all 
languages.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  language  in 
which  adjective  and  verb  would  always  be  fused  together, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  all  languages.  Provisionally 
it  may  be  said,  for  the  expression  of  the  subject  are 
intended  the  substantive,  the  article,  and  the  pronouu ; 
for  the  expression  of  the  predicate,  the  adjective,  the  ad- 
verb, and  the  preposition ;  for  the  expression  of  the  copula, 
the  verb,  which,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  verb 
to  be,  also  contains  the  predicate.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
philosophy  of  grammar  to  teach  the  precise  mechanism  of 
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the  expression  of  the  forms  of  thought,  as  it  ia  the  task  uf 
logic  to  teach  the  operations  with  the  forms  of  thought 
themselres. 

Ifote. — As  a  warning  against  a  false  path  and  to  illus- 
trate the  above,  I  mention  S.  Stern's  "  Vorldufye  Grund- 
lage  zur  Sprachphilosaphie"  1835,  which  ia  an  utterly 
abortive  attempt  to  construct  the  categories  out  of  the 
grammatical  forms.  He  has  entirely  confused  thought 
with  perception,  and  therefore,  instead  of  the  categorieB  of 
thought,  he  has  tried  to  deduce  the  supposed  categories 
of  perception  from  the  grammatical  forms,  and  conse- 
quently has  placed  the  grammatical  forms  in  direct  rela- 
tion to  perception.  He  is  involved  in  the  great  error  that 
language  is  immediately  related  to  perception,  instead  of 
being  directly  related  only  to  thought  as  such,  thus  to 
the  abstract  concepts,  and  only  by  means  of  these  to  per- 
ception, to  which  they,  however,  have  a  relation  which 
introduces  an  entire  change  of  the  form.  What  exists 
in  perception,  thus  also  the  relations  which  proceed 
from  time  and  space,  certainly  becomes  an  object  of 
thought;  thus  there  must  also  he  forms  of  speech  to 
express  it,  yet  always  merely  in  the  abstract,  as  concepts. 
Concepts  are  always  the  primary  material  of  thought,  and 
the  forms  of  logic  are  always  related  to  these,  never 
directly  to  perception.  Perception  always  determines  only 
tite  material,  never  the  formal  truth  of  the  proposition, 
for  the  formal  truth  is  determined  according  to  the  logical 
rules  alone. 


I  return  to  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  come  now  to 
tJie  Transcendental  Dialectic  Kant  opens  it  with  the 
explanation  of  reason,  the  faculty  which  is  to  play  the 
principal  part  in  it,  for  hitherto  only  sensibility  and 
understanding  \rere  on  the  scene.  When  considering  his 
different  explanations  of  reason,  I  have  already  spoken 
above  of  the  explanation  he  gives  here  that  "  it  is  the 
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faculty  of  principles."  It  is  now  taught  here  that  all  the 
a  priori  knowledge  hitherto  considered,  which  makes  pure 
mathematics  and  pure  natural  science  possible,  affords 
only  rules,  and  no  principles;  because  it  proceeds  from 
perceptions  and  forms  of  knowledge,  and  not  from  mere 
conceptions,  which  is  demanded  if  it  is  to  be  called  a 
principle.  Such  a  principle  must  accordingly  be  know- 
ledge/rtwrt  pure  conceptions  and  yet  synthetical.  But  this 
is  absolutely  impossible.  From  pure  conceptions  nothing 
but  analytical  propositions  can  ever  proceed.  If  concep- 
tions are  to  be  synthetically  and  yet  a  priori  combined, 
this  combination  must  necessarily  be  accomplished  by 
some  third  thing,  through  a  pure  perception  of  the  formal 
possibility  of  experience,  just  as  synthetic  judgments 
a  posteriori  are  brought  about  through  empirical  percep- 
tion ;  consequently  a  synthetic  proposition  a  priori  can 
never  proceed  from  pure  conceptions.  In  general,  how- 
ever, we  are  a  priori  conscious  of  nothing  more  than  the 
principle  of  sufiScient  reason  in  its  different  forms,  and 
therefore  no  other  synthetic  judgments  a  priori  are  pos- 
sible than  those  which  proceed  from  that  which  receives 
its  content  from  that  principle. 

However,  Kant  finally  comes  forward  with  a  pretended 
principle  of  the  reason  answering  to  his  demand,  yet  only 
with  this  one,  from  which  others  afterwards  follow  as 
corollaries.  It  is  the  principle  which  Chr.  Wolf  set  up 
and  explained  in  his  "  Cosmologia,"  sect.  i.  c.  2,  §  93,  and 
in  his  "  Ontologia,"  §  178.  As  now  above,  under  the  title 
of  the  Amphiboly,  mere  Leibnitzian  philosophemes  were 
taken  for  natural  and  necessary  aberrations  of  the  reason, 
and  were  criticised  as  such,  so  here  precisely  the  same 
thing  happens  with  the  philosophemes  of  Wolf.  Kant 
still  presents  this  principle  of  the  reason  in  an  obscure 
light,  through  indistinctness,  indefiniteness,  and  breaking 
of  it  up  (p.  307;  V.  361,  and  322;  V.  379).  Clearly  ex- 
pressed, however,  it  is  as  follows :  "  If  the  conditioned  is 
given,  the  totality  of  its  conditions  must  also  be  given. 
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and  therefore  also  the  itnconditioTKd,  through  which  alone 
tliat  totality  becomes  complete,"  We  become  moat  vividly 
aware  of  the  apparent  truth  of  this  proposition  if  we 
imagine  the  conditioua  and  the  conditioned  as  the  links 
of  a  suspended  chain,  the  upper  end  of  which,  however,  is 
not  visible.so  that  it  might  extend  ad  infinitum;  since,  hovf- 
ever,  the  chain  does  not  fall,  but  hangs,  there  must  be  above 
OTie  link  which  ia  the  first,  and  in  some  way  is  fixed.  Or, 
more  briefly :  the  reason  desires  to  have  a  point  of  attach- 
ment foT  the  causal  chain  which  reaches  back  to  infinity; 
it  would  be  convenient  for  it.  But  we  will  examine  the 
proposition,  not  in  figures,  but  in  itself.  Synthetic  it  cer- 
tainly is ;  for,  analytically,  nothing  more  follows  from  the 
conception  of  the  conditioned  than  that  of  the  condition.  It 
has  not,  however,  a  priori  tniih,  nor  even  a  posteriori,  but 
it  surreptitiously  obtains  its  appearance  of  truth  in  a  very 
subtle  way,  which  I  must  now  point  out.  Immediately, 
and  a  pi-iori,  we  have  the  knowledge  which  the  principle 
of  sufficient  reason  in  its  four  forms  expresses.  From 
this  immediate  knowledge  all  abstract  expressions  of  the 
principle  of  sufficieut  reason  are  derived,  and  they  are 
thus  indirect ;  still  more,  however,  is  this  the  case  with 
inferences  or  corollaries  from  them.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained above  how  abstract  knowledge  often  unites  a 
variety  of  intvitive  cognitions  in  (me  form  or  one  concept 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  no  longer  be  distinguished ; 
therefore  abstract  knowledge  stands  to  intuitive  knowledge 
as  the  shadow  to  the  real  objects,  the  great  multiplicity  of 
which  it  presents  through  one  outline  comprehending  them 
all.  Now  the  pretended  principle  of  the  reason  makes  use 
of  this  shadow.  In  order  to  deduce  from  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason  the  unconditioned,  which  directly  contra- 
dicts it,  it  prudently  abandons  the  immediate  concrete 
knowledge  of  the  content  of  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason  in  its  particular  forms,  and  only  makes  use  of 
abstract  concepts  which  are  derived  from  it,  and  have 
value  aud  significance  only  througli  it,  in  order  to  smu^le 
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its  unconditioned  somehow  or  other  into  the  wide  sphere 
of  those  concepts.  Its  procedure  becomes  most  distinct 
when  clothed  in  dialectical  form ;  for  example,  thus :  "  If 
the  conditioned  exists,  its  condition  must  also  be  given, 
and  indeed  all  given,  thus  completely,  thus  the  totality  of  its 
conditions ;  consequently,  if  they  constitute  a  series,  the 
whole  series,  consequently  also  its  first  beginning,  thus 
the  unconditioned."  Here  it  is  false  that  the  conditions 
of  a  conditioned  can  constitute  a  series.  Bather  must  the 
totality  of  the  conditions  of  everything  conditioned  be 
contained  in  its  nearest  ground  or  reason  from  which  it 
directly  proceeds,  and  which  is  only  thus  a  siijicient  ground 
or  reason.  For  example,  the  different  determinations  of  the 
state  which  is  the  cause,  all  of  which  must  be  present 
together  before  the  effect  can  take  place.  But  the  series, 
for  example,  the  chain  of  causes,  arises  merely  from  the 
fact  that  we  regard  what  immediately  before  was  the  con- 
dition as  now  a  conditioned ;  but  then  at  once  the  whole 
operation  begins  again  from  the  beginning,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  sufficient  reason  appears  anew  with  its  claim. 
But  there  can  never  be  for  a  conditioned  a  properly  suc- 
cessive series  of  conditions,  which  exist  merely  as  such, 
and  on  account  of  that  which  is  at  last  conditioned ;  it  is 
always  an  alternating  series  of  conditioneds  and  condi- 
tions ;  as  each  link  is  laid  aside  the  chain  is  broken,  and 
the  claim  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  entirely 
satisfied,  it  arises  anew  because  the  condition  becomes 
the  conditioned.  Thus  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
always  demands  only  the  completeness  of  the  immediate 
or  next  condition,  never  the  completeness  of  a  series.  But 
just  this  conception  of  the  completeness  of  the  condition 
leaves  it  undetermined  whether  this  completeness  should 
be  simultaneous  or  successive ;  and  since  the  latter  is 
chosen,  the  demand  now  arises  for  a  complete  series  of 
conditions  following  each  other.  Only  through  an  arbi- 
trary abstraction  is  a  series  of  causes  and  effects  regarded 
as  a  series  of  causes  alone,  which  exists  merely  on  account 
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of  the  last  effect,  and  is  therefore  demanded  as  its  su£ieient 
reason.  From  closer  and  more  intelligent  consideration, 
and  by  rising  from  the  indefinite  generality  of  abstraction 
to  the  particular  de&nite  reality,  it  appears,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, that  the  demand  for  a  sufficient  reason  extends  only 
to  the  completeness  of  the  determinations  of  the  immediate 
cause,  not  to  the  completeness  of  a  series.  The  demand 
of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  is  completely  extin- 
guished in  each  sufficient  reason  given.  It  arises,  however, 
immediately  anew,  because  this  reason  is  again  regarded 
as  a  coDset^uent ;  but  it  never  demands  directly  a  series  of 
reasons.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  going  to  the 
thing  itself,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  abstract  concepts, 
these  distinctions  vanisb.  Then  a  chain  of  alternating 
causes  and  effects,  or  of  alternating  logical  reasons  and 
consequents,  is  given  out  as  simply  a  chain  of  causes  of 
the  last  effect,  or  reasons  of  the  last  consequent,  and  the 
completeness  of  the  conditions,  through  which  alone  a  reason 
becomes  sfii^icient,  appears  as  the  completeness  of  that  as- 
sumed scries  of  reasons  alone,  which  only  exist  on  account 
of  the  last  consequent.  There  then  appears  the  abstract 
principle  of  the  reason  very  boldly  with  its  demand  tor 
the  unconditioned.  But,  in  order  to  recognise  the  in- 
validity of  this  claim,  there  is  no  need  of  a  critique  of 
reason  by  means  of  antinomies  and  their  solution,  but 
only  of  a  critique  of  reason  understood  in  my  sense,  an 
examination  of  the  relation  of  abstract  knowledge  to 
direct  intuitive  knowledge,  by  means  of  ascending  from 
the  indefinite  generality  of  the  former  to  the  fixed  de- 
finiteness  of  the  latter,  From  such  a  critique,  then,  it 
here  appears  that  the  nature  of  the  reason  by  no  means 
consists  in  the  demand  for  an  unconditioned ;  for,  when- 
ever it  proceeds  with  full  deliberation,  it  must  itself  find 
that  an  unconditioned  is  an  absurdity.  The  reason  as  a 
faculty  of  knowledge  can  always  have  to  do  only  with 
objects ;  but  every  object  for  the  subject  is  necessarily 
and  irrevocably  subordinated  to  the  principle  of  sufficient 
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reason,  both  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  post.  The  validity  of 
the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  is  so  involved  in  the 
form  of  consciousness  that  we  absolutely  cannot  imagine 
anything  objective  of  which  no  why  could  further  be  de- 
manded ;  thus  we  cannot  imagine  an  absolute  absolute, 
like  a  blind  wall  in  front  of  us.  That  his  convenience 
should  lead  this  or  that  person  to  stop  at  some  point,  and 
assume  such  an  absolute  at  pleasure,  is  of  no  avail  against 
that  incontestable  certainty  a  priori,  even  if  he  should  put 
on  an  air  of  great  importance  in  doing  so.  In  fact,  the 
whole  talk  about  the  absolute,  almost  the  sole  theme  of 
philosophies  since  Kant,  is  nothing  but  the  cosmplogical 
proof  incognito.  This  proof,  in  consequence  of  the  case 
brought  against  it  by  Kant,  deprived  of  all  right  and 
declared  outlawed,  dare  no  longer  show  itself  in  its  true 
form,  and  therefore  appears  in  all  kinds  of  disguises — now 
in  distinguished  form,  concealed  under  intellectual  intui- 
tion or  pure  thought ;  now  as  a  suspicious  vagabond,  half 
begging,  half  demanding  what  it  wants  in  more  unpre- 
tending philosophemes.  If  an  absolute  must  absolutely 
be  had,  then  I  will  give  one  which  is  far  better  fitted  to 
meet  all  the  demands  which  are  made  on  such  a  thing 
than  these  visionary  phantoms ;  it  is  matter.  It  has  no 
beginning,  and  it  is  imperishable ;  thus  it  is  really  inde- 
pendent, and  quod  per  se  est  et  per  se  concipitur  ;  from  its 
womb  all  proceeds,  and  to  it  all  returns ;  what  more  can 
be  desired  of  an  absolute  ?  But  to  those  with  whom  no 
critique  of  reason  has  succeeded,  we  should  rather  say — 

"  Are  not  ye  like  unto  women,  who  ever 
Return  to  the  point  from  which  they  set  out, 
Though  reason  should  have  been  talked  by  the  hour  ? " 

That  the  return  to  an  unconditioned  cause,  to  a  first 
beginning,  by  no  means  lies  in  the  nature  of  reason,  is, 
moreover,  practically  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  primi- 
tive religions  of  our  race,  which  even  yet  have  the 
greatest  number  of  followers  upon  earth,  Brahmanism  and 
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Buddhaiam,  neither  know  nor  admit  such  assumptions, 
but  cany  the  series  of  phenomena  conditioning  each 
other  into  infinity.  Upon  this  point,  I  refer  to  the  note 
appended  to  the  criticism  of  the  first  aatinomy,  which 
occurs  further  on  ;  and  the  reader  may  also  see  Upham's 
"Doctrine  of  Buddhaism"  (p.  9),  and  in  general  all  genuine 
accounts  of  the  religions  of  Asia.  Judaism  and  reason 
ought  not  to  be  identified. 

Kant,  who  by  no  means  desires  to  maintain  his  pre- 
tended principle  of  reason  as  objectively  valid,  but  merely 
as  subjectively  necessary,  deduces  it  even  as  such  only  by 
means  of  a  shallow  sophism,  p.  307 ;  V.  364.  He  says 
that  because  we  seek  to  subsume  every  truth  known  to  us 
under  a  more  general  truth,  as  far  as  this  process  can  be 
carried,  this  is  nothing  else  than  the  pursuit  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned, which  we  already  presuppose.  But,  in  truth,  in 
this  endeavour  we  do  nothing  more  than  apply  reason,  and 
intentionally  make  use  of  it  to  simplify  our  knowledge  by 
enabling  us  to  survey  it — reason,  which  is  that  faculty  of 
abstract,  general  knowledge  that  distinguishes  the  reflec- 
tive, thinking  man,  endowed  with  speech,  from  the  brute, 
which  is  the  slave  of  the  present.  For  the  use  of  reason 
just  consists  in  this,  that  we  know  the  particular  through 
tlie  universal,  the  case  through  the  rule,  the  rule  through 
the  more  general  rule ;  thus  that  we  seek  the  most  general 
points  of  view.  Through  such  survey  or  general  view 
our  knowledge  is  so  facilitated  and  perfected  that  from  it 
arises  the  great  difference  between  the  life  of  the  brutes 
and  that  of  men,  and  again  between  the  life  of  educated 
and  that  of  uneducated  men.  Xuw,  certainly  the  series  of 
i/rounds  0/  knowledge,  which  exist  only  in  the  sphere  of 
the  abstract,  thus  of  reason,  always  finds  an  end  in  what 
is  indemonstrable,  i.e.,  in  an  idea  which  is  not  further 
coiuiitioned  according  to  this  form  of  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason,  thus  In  the  a  priori  or  a  posteriori 
directly  perceptible  ground  of  the  first  proposition  of  the 
train  of  reasoning.     I  have  already  shown  in  the  essay  on 
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the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  §  50,  that  here  the  series 
of  grounds  of  knowledge  really  passes  over  into  grounds 
of  becoming  or  of  being.  But  one  can  only  desire  to  make 
this  circumstance  hold  good  as  a  proof  of  an  unconditioned 
according  to  the  law  of  causality,  or  even  of  the  mere 
demand  for  such  an  unconditioned,  if  one  has  not  yet  dis- 
tinguished the  forms  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
at  all,  but,  holding  to  the  abstract  expression,  has  con- 
founded them  all.  Kant,  however,  seeks  to  establish  that 
confusion,  through  a  mere  play  upon  words,  with  Univer- 
salitas  and  UhiversUas,  p.  322  ;  V.  379.  Thus  it  is  fun- 
damentally false  that  our  search  for  higher  grounds  of 
knowledge,  more  general  truths,  springs  from  the  pre- 
supposition of  an  object  unconditioned  in  its  being,  or 
has  anything  whatever  in  common  with  this.  Moreover, 
how  should  it  be  essential  to  the  reason  to  presuppose 
something  which  it  must  know  to  be  an  absurdity  as  soon 
as  it  reflects  ?  The  source  of  that  conception  of  the  un- 
conditioned is  rather  to  be  found  only  in  the  indolence  of 
the  individual  who  wishes  by  means  of  it  to  get  rid  of  all 
further  questions,  whether  his  own  or  of  others,  though 
entirely  without  justification. 

Now  Kant  himself  denies  objective  validity  to  this 
pretended  principle  of  reason ;  he  gives  it,  however,  as  a 
necessary  subjective  assumption,  and  thus  introduces  an 
irremediable  split  into  our  knowledge,  which  he  soon 
allows  to  appear  more  clearly.  With  this  purpose  he 
unfolds  that  principle  of  reason  further,  p.  322;  V,  379, 
in  accordance  with  the  method  of  architectonic  symmetry 
of  which  he  is  so  fond.  From  the  three  categories  of 
relation  spring  three  kinds  of  syllogisms,  each  of  which 
gives  the  clue  for  the  discovery  of  a  special  unconditioned, 
of  which  again  there  are  three :  the  soul,  the  world  (as  an 
object  in  itself  and  absolute  totality),  and  God.  Now  here 
we  must  at  once  note  a  great  contradiction,  of  which 
Kant,  however,  takes  no  notice,  because  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  the  symmetry.    Two  of  these  unconditioneds 
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art!  themselves  conditioned  by  the  third,  the  soul  and  the 
world  by  God,  who  is  the  cause  of  their  existence.  Thus 
the  two  former  have  by  no  means  the  predicate  of  uncon- 
ditioiiedness  in  common  with  the  latter,  though  this  is 
really  the  point  here,  but  only  that  of  inferred  being 
according  to  the  principles  of  experience,  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  possibility  of  experience. 

Setting  this  aside,  we  recogniae  in  the  three  uncon- 
ditioneds,  to  which,  according  to  Kant,  reason,  following 
its  essential  laws,  must  come,  the  three  principal  aubjects 
round  which  the  wliole  of  philosopliy  under  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  from  the  Scholastics  down  to  Christian 
Wolf,  has  turned.  Accessible  and  familiar  as  these  con- 
ceptions have  become  through  all  these  philosophers,  and 
now  also  through  the  philosophers  of  pure  reason,  this  by 
no  meaus  shows  that,  without  revelation,  they  would 
necessarily  have  proceeded  from  the  development  of  all 
reason  as  a  production  peculiar  to  its  very  nature.  In 
order  to  prove  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  historical  criticism,  and  to  examine  whether  the 
ancient  and  non-European  nations,  especially  the  peoples 
of  Hindoatan  and  many  of  the  oldest  Greek  philosophers, 
really  attained  to  those  conceptions,  or  whether  it  is  only 
we  who,  by  quite  falsely  translating  the  Brahma  of  the 
Hindus  and  the  Tien  of  the  Chinese  as  "God,"  good- 
naturedly  attribute  such  conceptions  to  them,  just  as  the 
Greeks  recognised  their  gods  everywhere;  whether  it  is 
not  rather  the  case  that  theism  proper  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  two  religions  which 
have  proceeded  from  it,  whose  followers  just  on  this 
account  comprise  the  adherents  of  all  other  religions  on 
earth  under  the  name  of  heathen,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
a  most  absurd  and  crude  expression,  and  ought  to  be 
banished  at  least  from  the  writings  of  the  learned,  because 
it  identifies  and  jumbles  together  Brahmanists,  Buddhists, 
I^yptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  Gauls,  Iroquois, 
Patagonians,  Caribbeans,  Otaheiteans,  Australians,  and 
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many  others.  Such  an  expression  is  all  very  well  for 
priests,  but  in  the  learned  world  it  must  at  once  be 
shown  the  door:  it  can  go  to  England  and  take  up  its 
abode  at  Oxford.  It  is  a  thoroughly  established  fact  that 
Buddhism,  the  religion  which  numbers  more  followers 
than  any  other  on  earth,  contains  absolutely  no  theism, 
indeed  rejects  it.  As  regards  Plato,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
he  owes  to  the  Jews  the  theism  with  which  he  is 
periodically  seized.  On  this  account  Numenius  (accord- 
ing to  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  i.  c.  22,  Euseb.  prcep,  evang., 
xiii.  12,  and  Suidas  under  Numenius)  called  him  the 
Moses  groedsans :  Ti  yap  cart,  nXarmp,  17  Mtoari^  arrtKi^ayv ; 
and  he  accuses  him  of  having  stolen  {anoavkriaa^)  his 
doctrine  of  God  and  the  creation  from  the  Mosaical 
writings.  Clemens  often  repeats  that  Plato  knew  and 
made  use  of  Moses,  e.g.,  Strom.,  L  25. — v.  c.  14,  §  90,  &c., 
4&C. ;  Pccdagog.,  ii  10,  and  iii.  1 1 ;  also  in  the  Cohortatio 
ad  genteSf  c.  6,  where,  after  he  has  bitterly  censured  and 
derided  the  whole  of  the  Greek  philosophers  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  because  they  were  not  Jews,  he  bestows 
on  Plato  nothing  but  praise,  and  breaks  out  into  pure 
exultation  that  as  Plato  had  learnt  his  geometry  from 
the  Egyptians,  his  astronomy  from  the  Babylonians, 
magic  from  the  Thracians,  and  much  also  from  the 
Assyrians,  so  he  had  learnt  his  theism  from  the  Jews: 
OiSa  aov  Tov^  StBaa-KoKov^,  xav  aTroKpvwreLv  edeXy^,  .  .  . 
Bo^av  T7IV  Tov  Oeov  Trap*  axncav  ay^eXfjaec  rwv  Efipauov  (Tuos 
magistros  novij  licet  cos  celare  velis, .  •  .  ilia  de  Deo  senientia 
suppeditata  tibi  est  db  Hchrcvis).  A  pathetic  scene  of 
recognition.  But  I  see  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
matter  in  what  follows.  According  to  Plutarch  (in  Mario), 
and,  better,  according  to  Lactantius  (i.  3,  19),  Plato 
thanked  Nature  that  he  had  been  born  a  human  beinjr 
and  not  a  brute,  a  man  and  not  a  woman,  a  Greek  and 
not  a  barbarian.  Now  in  Isaac  EucheFs  "  Prayers  of  the 
Jews,"  from  the  Hebrew,  second  edition,  1799,  P*  7>  there 
is  a  morning  prayer  in  which  God  is  thanked  and  praised 
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tbat  the  worshipper  was  bom  a  Jew  and  not  a  heathen, 
a  free  man  and  not  a  slave,  a  man  and  not  a  woman. 

£uch  an  historical  investigation  would  have  spared  Kant 
an  unfortunate  necessity  in  which  he  now  becomes 
involved,  in  that  he  makes  these  three  conceptions  spring 
necessarily  from  the  nature  of  reason,  and  yet  explains 
that  they  are  untenable  and  unverifiable  by  the  reason, 
and  thus  makes  the  reason  itself  a  sophisticator ;  for  he 
says,  p.  339;  V.  397:  "There  are  sophistications,  not  of 
man,  but  of  pure  reason  itself,  from  which  .even  the  wisest 
cannot  free  himself,  and  although  after  much  trouble  he 
may  be  able  to  avoid  error,  yet  he  never  can  escape  from 
the  illusion  which  unceasingly  torments  and  mocks  bim." 
Therefore  these  Kantian  "  Ideas  of  the  Eeason "  might 
be  compared  to  the  focus  in  which  the  convei^ng  re- 
flected rays  fiom  a  concave  mirror  meet  several  inches 
before  its  surface,  in  consequence  of  which,  by  an  inevit- 
able process  of  the  understanding,  an  object  presents  itself 
to  us  there  which  is  a  thing  without  reality. 

But  the  name  "  Idea  "  is  very  unfortunately  chosen  for 
these  pretended  necessary  productions  of  the  pure  theo- 
retical reason,  and  violently  appropriated  from  Plato,  who 
used  it  to  denote  the  eternal  forms  which,  multiplied 
through  space  and  time,  become  partially  visible  in  the 
innumerable  individual  fleeting  things,  Plato's  "Ideas" 
are  accordingly  throughout  perceptible,  as  indeed  the 
word  which  he  chose  so  definitely  signifies,  for  it  could 
only  be  adequately  translated  by  means  of  perceptible  op 
visible  things;  and  Kant  has  appropriated  it  to  denote 
that  which  lies  so  far  from  all  possibility  of  perception 
that  even  abstract  thought  can  only  half  attain  to  it. 
The  word  "  Idea,"  which  Plato  first  introduced,  has,  more- 
over, since  then,  through  two- and- twenty  centuries,  always 
retained  the  significance  in  which  he  used  it;  for  not 
only  all  ancient  philosophers,  but  also  all  the  Scholastics, 
and  indeed  the  Church  Fathers  and  the  theologians  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  used  it  only  in  that  Platonic  sense,  the 
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sense  of  the  Latin  word  eocemplar,  as  Suarez  expressly 
mentions  in  his  twenty-fifth  Disputation,  sect  i.  That 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  were  later  induced  by  the 
poverty  of  their  languages  to  misuse  this  word  is  bad 
enough,  but  not  of  importance.  Kant's  misuse  of  the 
word  idea,  by  the  substitution  of  a  new  significance 
introduced  by  means  of  the  slender  clue  of  not  being 
object  of  experience,  which  it  has  in  common  with  Plato's 
ideas,  but  also  in  common  with  every  possible  chimera,  is 
thus  altogether  unjustifiable.  Now,  since  the  misuse  of  a 
few  years  is  not  to  be  considered  against  the  authority  of 
many  centuries,  I  have  always  used  the  word  in  its  old, 
original,  Platonic  significance. 


The  refutation  of  rational  psychology  is  much  fuller 
and  more  thorough  in  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Critique  of 
Pure  Keason  "  than  in  the  second  and  following  editions, 
and  therefore  upon  this  point  we  must  make  use  of  the 
first  edition  exclusively.  This  refutation  has  as  a  whole 
very  great  merit  and  much  truth.  Yet  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  it  was  merely  from  his  love  of  symmetry 
that  Kant  deduced  as  necessary  the  conception  of  the 
soul  from  the  paralogism  of  substantiality  by  applying 
the  demand  for  the  unconditioned  to  the  conception 
stibstancey  which  is  the  first  category  of  relation,  and 
accordingly  maintained  that  the  conception  of  a  soul 
arose  in  this  way  in  every  speculative  reason.  If  this 
conception  really  had  its  origin  in  the  presupposition  of  a 
final  subject  of  all  predicates  of  a  thing,  one  would  have 
assumed  a  soul  not  in  men  alone,  but  ^o  just  as  neces- 
sarily in  every  lifeless  thing,  for  such  a  thing  also  requires 
a  final  subject  of  all  its  predicates.  Speaking  generally, 
however,  Kant  makes  use  of  a  quite  inadmissible  ex- 
pression when  he  talks  of  something  which  can  exist 
only  as  subject  and  not  as  predicate  {e.g.,  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,  p.  323;  V.  412;  Prolegomena,  §  4  and 
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exUzs  a.5  5:::'t«::  ini  T:r?ii:ca:e,  for  these  ex^Kssioos 
l«eloii2  ei:l::s:T-r>  :o  I:c:c.  ani  denote  the  relations  of 
abstract  co-Cct  :::=.?  to  each  ether.  X?w  their  corr^l.*:ive 
or  rerres^a^a::vr  in  the  worll  c:  rero^p::on  mnst  l>e 
substance  ini  cooiienL  B-it  then  we  i:e^  not  look 
further  for  ths:  wLijh  exists  alw.ivs  as  substance  and 
never  as  accident,  but  Li.ve  it  cir^*:Iv  in  matter.  Ii  is 
the  substance  corresroniinz  to  Ckll  rrorerties  of  thiu:;rs 
which  are  their  acciirnts.  It  is,  in  lao:,  if  one  wishes  10 
retain  the  expression  of  Kant  which  has  just  Iven  con- 
rkmned,  th-?  r.nal  subject  of  all  predicates  of  thai  empiri- 
ca'Jv  iriven  thins,  that  which  remains  after  the  abstwction 
of  all  its  properties  of  every  kind.  And  this  holds  good 
of  man  as  of  a  brute,  a  plant,  or  a  stone,  and  is  so  evident, 
that  in  order  nit  to  see  it  a  determined  desire  not  to  see 
is  required.  That  it  is  really  the  prototype  of  the  con- 
ception substance,  I  will  show  soon.  But  subject  and 
predicate  are  related  to  substance  and  accident  rather  as 
the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  in  logic  to  the  law  of 
causality  in  nature,  and  the  substitution  or  identification 
<fi  the  former  is  just  as  inadmissible  as  that  of  the  lattor. 
Yet  in  the  "Prolegomena,"  §  46,  Kant  carries  this  sub- 
stitution and  identification  to  its  fullest  extent  in  onler 
to  make  the  conception  of  the  soul  arise  from  that  of  the 
linal  subject  of  all  predicates  and  from  the  form  of  the 
categorical  syllogism.  In  order  to  discover  the  sophistical 
nature  of  this  paragraph,  one  only  needs  to  reflect  that 
subject  and  predicate  are  purely  logical  determinations, 
which  concern  abstract  conceptions  solely  and  alc»nt\  anil 
that  according  to  their  relation  in  the  judgment.  Sub- 
stance and  accident,  on  the  other  hand,  belong  to  iho 
world  of  perception  and  its  apprehension  in  the  under- 
standing, and  are  even  there  only  as  identical  with  multor 
and  form  or  quality.     Of  this  more  shortly. 

The  antithesis  which  has  given  occasion  for  the  assuinp- 
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tion  of  two  fundamentally  different  substances,  body  and 
soul,  is  in  truth  that  of  objective  and  subjectiva  If  a 
man  apprehends  himself  objectively  in  external  percep- 
tion,  he  finds  a  being  extended  in  space  and  in  general 
merely  corporeal ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  apprehends 
himself  in  mere  self-consciousness,  thus  purely  subjectively,, 
he  finds  himself  a  merely  willing  and  perceiving  being, 
free  from  all  forms  of  perception,  thus  also  without  a 
single  one  of  the  properties  which  belong  to  bodies.  Now 
he  forms  the  conception  of  the  soul,  like  all  the  trans- 
cendental conceptions  called  by  Kant  Ideas,  by  applying 
the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  the  form  of  all  objects,, 
to  that  which  is  not  an  object,  and  in  this  case  indeed  to 
the  subject  of  knowing  and  willing.  He  treats,  in  fact,, 
knowing,  thinking,  and  willing  as  effects  of  which  he 
seeks  the  cause,  and  as  he  cannot  accept  the  body  as  their 
cause,  he  assumes  a  cause  of  them  entirely  different  from 
the  body.  In  this  manner  the  first  and  the  last  of  the 
dogmatists  proves  the  existence  of  the  soul :  Plato  in  the 
"  Phaedrus  "  and  also  Wolf :  from  thinking  and  willing  as 
the  effects  which  lead  to  that  cause.  Only  after  in  this 
"way,  by  hypostatising  a  cause  corresponding  to  the  effect, 
the  conception  of  an  immaterial,  simple,  indestructible 
being  had  arisen,  the  school  developed  and  demonstrated 
this  from  the  conception  of  substance.  But  this  conception 
itself  they  had  previously  constructed  specially  for  this 
purpose  by  the  following  artifice,  which  is  worthy  of 
notice. 

With  the  first  class  of  ideas,  ie,,  the  real  world  of  per- 
ception, the  idea  of  matter  is  also  given ;  because  the  law 
governing  this  class  of  ideas,  the  law  of  causality,  deter- 
mines the  change  of  the  states  or  conditions,  and  these 
conditions  themselves  presuppose  something  permanent, 
whose  changes  they  are.  When  speaking  above  of  tho 
principle  of  the  permanence  of  substance,  I  showed,  by 
reference  to  earlier  passages,  that  this  idea  of  matter 
arises  because  in  the  understanding,  for  which  alone  it 
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exists,  time  and  space  are  intimately  united,  and  the 
share  of  space  in  this  product  exhibits  itself  as  the  per- 
manence of  matter,  'while  the  share  of  time  appears  as  the 
change  of  states.  Purely  in  itself,  matter  can  only  be 
thought  t»  abdraeio,  and  not  perceived ;  for  to  perception 
it  always  appears  already  in  form  and  quality.  From 
this  conceptioQ  of  matter,  svidatux  is  again  an  abstraction, 
consequently  a  higher  genm,  and  arose  in  this  way.  Of 
the  conception  of  matter,  only  the  predicate  of  permanence 
was  allowed  to  remain,  while  all  its  other  essential  pro- 
perties, extension,  impenetrability,  divisibility,  &c.,  were 
thought  away.  Like  every  higher  genus,  then,  the  concept 
substance  contains  less  in  itself  than  the  concept  ttiatter, 
but,  unlike  every  other  higher  ffiiius,  it  does  not  contain 
more  under  it,  because  it  does  not  include  several  lower 
genera  besides  matter;  but  this  remains  the  one  true 
species  of  the  concept  substance,  the  only  aasigoable  thing 
by  which  its  content  is  realised  and  receives  a  proof. 
Thus  the  aim  with  which  in  other  cases  the  reason  pro- 
duces by  abstraction  a  higher  conception,  in  order  that  in 
it  several  subordinate  species  may  be  thought  at  once 
throi^h  common  determinations,  has  here  no  place ;  con- 
sequently that  abstraction  is  either  undertaken  idly  and 
entirely  without  aim,  or  it  has  a  secret  secondary  purpose. 
This  secret  purpose  is  now  brought  to  light ;  for  under 
the  conception  substance,  along  with  its  true  sub-species 
matter,  a  second  species  is  co-ordinated — the  immaterial, 
simple,  indestructible  substance,  soul.  But  the  surrep- 
titious introduction  of  this  last  concept  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  higher  concept  suislance  was  framed  illogi- 
cally,  and  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law.  In  its  legitimato 
procedure  the  reason  always  frames  the  concept  of  a  higher 
genus  by  placing  t<^ether  the  concepts  of  several  species, 
and  now  comparing  them,  proceeds  discursively,  and  by 
omitting  their  differences  and  retaining  tlie  qualities  in 
which  they  agree,  obtains  the  generic  concept  which 
includes  them  all  bat  has  a  smaller  content.    From  this 
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it  follows  that  the  concepts  of  the  species  must  always 
precede  the  concept  of  the  genus.  But,  in  the  present 
case,  the  converse  is  true.  Only  the  concept  matter 
existed  before  the  generic  concept  substance.  The  latter 
was  without  occasion,  and  consequently  without  justifica- 
tion, as  it  were  aimlessly  framed  from  the  former  by  the 
arbitrary  omission  of  all  its  determinations  except  one. 
Not  till  afterwards  was  the  second  ungenuine  species 
placed  beside  the  concept  matter,  and  so  foisted  in.  But 
for  the  framing  of  this  second  concept  nothing  more  was 
now  required  than  an  express  denial  of  what  had  already 
been  tacitly  omitted  in  the  higher  generic  concept,  exten- 
sion, impenetrability,  and  divisibility.  Thus  the  concept 
stiistance  was  framed  merely  to  be  the  vehicle  for  the  sur- 
reptitious introduction  of  the  concept  of  the  immaterial 
substance.  Consequently,  it  is  very  far  from  being  capable 
of  holding  good  as  a  category  or  necessary  function  of  the 
understanding;  rather  is  it  an  exceedingly  superfluous 
concept,  because  its  only  true  content  lies  already  in  the 
concept  of  matter,  besides  which  it  contains  only  a  great 
void,  which  can  be  filled  up  by  nothing  but  the  illicitly 
introduced  species  immaterial  substance;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  containing  this  that  it  was 
framed.  Accordingly,  in  strictness,  the  concept  substance 
must  be  entirely  rejected,  and  the  concept  matter  every- 
where put  in  its  place. 


The  categories  were  a  procrustean  bed  for  every  possible 
thing,  but  the  three  kinds  of  syllogisms  are  so  only  for  the 
three  so-called  Ideas.  The  Idea  of  the  soul  was  compelled 
to  find  its  origin  in  the  form  of  the  categorical  syllogism. 
It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  dogmatic  ideas  concerning  the 
universe,  so  far  as  it  is  thought  as  an  object  in  itself,  be- 
tween two  limits — that  of  the  smallest  (atom),  and  that  of 
the  largest  (limits  of  the  universe  in  time  and  space).  These 
must  now  proceed  from   the   form  of  the  hypothetical 
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syllogism,  Xor  for  this  in  itsoU  is  any  sivcial  violence 
necesjary.  For  the  hypothetical  judgment  has  its  form 
from  the  prirciple  of  sufficient  reason,  and  r.ot  the  eosmo- 
lugical  aione  but  all  tho?e  so-called  Ideas  r*ftHy  havo 
their  origin  in  the  inconsiderate  and  unresiricteii  applica- 
tion of  that  principle,  and  the  laying  aside  of  it  at  pleasun.*. 
For,  in  accordance  with  that  princii'le,  the  mere  doix'ndeace 
cf  an  object  upon  another  is  ever  sought  for,  tiil  tiually 
the  exhaustion  of  the  iinaffination  puts  an  oud  to  the 
journey ;  and  thus  it  is  lost  sight  of  that  every  objoot.  and 
indeed  the  'whole  chain  of  objects  and  the  I'riui'ijde  of 
suQicient  reason  itself,  stand  in  a  far  closer  and  givator 
dependence,  the  dependence  upon  the  knowing  subject, 
for  whose  objects  alone,  t.f.,  ideas,  that  principle  is  valid, 
for  their  mere  position  in  space  and  time  is  detcrminvd 
by  it.  Tlius,  since  the  form  of  knowledge  from  which 
here  merely  the  cosmological  Ideas  arc  derived,  the 
principle  of  sufBcient  reason,  is  the  source  of  all  subtle 
hypostases,  in  this  case  no  sophisms  need  bo  resorted 
to ;  but  so  much  the  more  is  sophistry  required  in  order 
to  classify  those  Ideas  according  to  the  four  titles  of  the 
categories. 

(l.)  The  cosmological  Idu-as  with  regard  to  time  iindspacc, 
thus  of  the  limits  of  the  world  in  both,  are  boldly  regarded 
as  determined  tlirongh  the  category  of  quantity,  with  whicli 
they  clearly  liave  nothing  in  common,  except  the  accidental 
denotation  in  logic  of  the  extent  of  the  concept  of  tho 
subject  in  the  judgment  by  the  word  qiiantitii,  a  pictorial 
expression  instead  of  which  some  other  might  just  as  well 
have  been  cliosen.  But  for  Kant'a  love  of  symmetry  this 
is  enough.  He  takes  advantage  of  the  fortunate  accident 
of  this  nomenclature,  aud  links  to  it  the  transcendent 
dogmas  of  the  world's  extension. 

(2.)  Yet  more  boldly  does  Kant  link  to  quulity,  i.e.,  the 
nffirmation  or  negation  in  a  judgment,  the  transcendent 
Ideas  concerning  matter ;  a  procedure  which  h.'is  not  even 
an  accidental  similarity  of  words  as  a  basis.    For  it  is  juHt 
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to  the  quantity^  and  not  to  the  qualUy  of  matter  that  its 
mechanical  (not  chemical)  divisibility  is  related.  But, 
what  is  more,  this  whole  idea  of  divisibility  by  no  means 
belongs  to  those  inferences  according  to  the  principle  of 
suflBcient  reason,  from  which,  however,  as  the  content  of 
the  hypothetical  form,  all  cosmological  Ideas  ought  to 
flow.  For  the  assertion  upon  which  Kant  there  relies, 
that  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  is  that  of  the 
condition  to  the  conditioned,  thus  a  relation  according  to 
the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  is  certainly  an  ingenious 
but  yet  a  groundless  sophism.  That  relation  is  rather  based 
upon  the  principle  of  contradiction ;  for  the  whole  is  not 
through  the  part,  nor  the  parts  through  the  whole,  but 
both  are  necessarily  together  because  they  are  one,  and 
their  separation  is  only  an  arbitrary  act  It  depends  upon 
this,  according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction,  that  if  the 
parts  are  thought  away,  the  whole  is  also  thought  away, 
and  conversely ;  and  by  no  means  upon  the  fact  that  the 
parts  as  the  reason  conditioned  the  whole  as  the  consequent, 
and  that  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  suf- 
ficient reason,  we  were  necessarily  led  to  seek  the  ultimate 
parts,  in  order,  as  its  reason,  to  understand  from  them  the 
whole.  Such  great  difficulties  are  here  overcome  by  the 
love  of  symmetry. 

(3.)  The  Idea  of  the  first  cause  of  the  world  would  now 
quite  properly  come  under  the  title  of  relation ;  but  Kant 
must  reserve  this  for  the  fourth  title,  that  of  modality,  for 
which  otherwise  nothing  would  remain,  and  under  which 
he  forces  this  idea  to  come  by  saying  that  the  contingent 
(i.e.,  according  to  his  explanation,  which  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  truth,  every  consequent  of  its  reason) 
becomes  the  necessary  through  the  first  cause.  Therefore, 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  the  conception  oi freedom  appears 
here  as  the  third  Idea.  By  this  conception,  however,  as 
is  distinctly  stated  in  the  observations  on  the  thesis 
of  the  third  conflict,  what  is  really  meant  is  only  that 
Idea  of  the  cause  of  the  world  which  alone  is  admissible 
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here.  Tlie  third  and  fourth  conflicts  are  at  bottom  tauto- 
logical 

About  all  this,  however,  I  find  and  assert  that  the  whole 
antinomy  is  a  mere  delusion,  a  sham  fight;  Only  the  as- 
sertions of  the  antitheses  really  rest  upon  the  forms  of  our 
faculty  of  knowledge,  t.c,  if  we  express  it  objectively,  on 
the  necessary,  a  priori  certain,  most  universal  laws  of 
nature.  Their  proofs  alone  are  therefore  drawn  from 
objective  grounds-  On  the  other  hand,  the  assertions  and 
proofs  of  the  theses  have  no  other  than  a  subjective 
ground,  rest  solely  on  the  weakness  of  the  reasoning 
individual;  for  his  imagination  becomes  tired  with  an 
endless  regression,  and  therefore  he  puts  an  end  to  it  by 
arbitrary  assumptions,  which  he  tries  to  smooth  over  as 
well  as  he  can ;  and  his  judgment,  moreover,  is  in  this 
case  paralysed  by  early  and  deeply  imprinted  prejudices. 
On  this  account  the  proof  of  the  thesis  in  aU  the  four 
conflicts  is  throughout  a  mere  sophism,  whUe  that  of  the 
antithesis  is  a  necessary  inference  of  the  reason  from  the 
laws  of  the  world  as  idea  known  to  us  a  priori.  It  is, 
moreover,  only  with  great  pains  and  skill  that  Kant  is 
able  to  sustain  the  thesis,  and  make  it  appear  to  attack 
its  opponent,  which  is  endowed  with  native  power.  Now 
in  this  regard  his  first  and  constant  artifice  is,  that  he 
does  not  render  prominent  the  nervm  aTgwmentationia,  and 
thus  present  it  in  as  isolated,  naked,  and  distinct  a  manner 
as  he  possibly  can ;  but  rather  introduces  the  same  argu- 
ment on  both  sides,  concealed  under  and  mixed  up  with 
a  mass  of  superfluous  and  prolix  sentences. 

The  theses  and  antitheses  which  here  appear  in  such 
conflict  remind  one  of  the  hueaio<;  and  aSiKot  \oyo<!  which 
Socrates,  in  the  "  Clouds  "  of  Aristophanes,  brings  forward 
as  contending.  Yet  this  resemblance  extends  only  to  the 
form  and  not  to  the  content,  though  this  would  gladly  be 
asserted  by  those  who  ascribe  to  these  most  speculative  of 
all  questions  of  theoretical  philosophy  an  influence  upon 
morality,  and  therefore  seriously  regard  the  thesis  as  the 
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iiKaio^,  and  the  antithesis  as  the  aBiKo<:  \0709.  I  shall 
not,  however,  accommodate  myself  here  with  reference 
to  such  small,  narrow,  and  perverse  minds;  and,  giving 
honour  not  to  them,  but  to  the  truth,  I  shall  show  that 
the  proofs  which  Kant  adduced  of  the  individual  theses 
are  sophisms,  while  those  of  the  antitheses  are  quite  fairly 
and  correctly  drawn  from  objective  grounds.  I  assume 
that  in  this  examination  the  reader  has  alwavs  before  him 
the  Kantian  antinomy  itself. 

If  the  proof  of  the  thesis  in  the  first  conflict  is  to  be 
held  as  valid,  then  it  proves  too  much,  for  it  would  be 
just  as  applicable  to  time  itself  as  to  change  in  time,  and 
would  therefore  prove  that  time  itself  must  ^have  had  a 
beginning,  which  is  absurd.  Besides,  the  sophism  consists 
in  this,  that  instead  of  the  beginninglessness  of  the  series 
of  states,  which  was  at  first  the  question,  suddenly  the 
endlessness  (infinity)  of  the  series  is  substituted ;  and  now 
it  is  proved  that  this  is  logically  contradicted  by  com- 
pleteness, and  yet  every  present  is  the  end  of  the  past, 
which  no  one  doubted.  The  end  of  a  beginningless  series 
can,  however,  always  be  thought,  without  prejudice  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  no  beginning ;  just  as,  conversely,  tlie  be- 
ginning of  an  endless  series  can  also  be  tliought  But 
against  the  real,  true  argument  of  the  antithesis,  that  the 
changes  of  the  world  necessarily  presuppose  an  infinite 
series  of  changes  backwards,  absolutely  nothing  is  ad- 
vanced. We  can  think  the  possibility  that  the  causal 
chain  will  some  day  end  in  an  absolute  standstill,  but 
we  can  by  no  means  think  the  possibility  of  an  absolute 
beginning.! 

^  That  the  assumption  of  a  limit  this   fleetini^  and    baseless   web  of 

of  the  world  in  time  is  certainly  not  May&,  for  they  at  once  bring  out 

a  necessary  thought  of  the  reason  very  ingeniously  the  relativity  of  all 

may  be  also  proved  historically,  for  periods  of  time  in  the  following  my- 

the   Hindus  teach  nothing  of  the  thus  (Polierf  Mythdogie  des  Indous, 

kind,  even   in   the  religion   of  the  vol.  iL  p.  ^85).      The  four  ages,  in 

people,  much  less  in  the  Vedas,  but  the  last  ox  which  we  live,  embrace 

try   to    express    mythologically  by  together  4,320,000  years.    Each  day 

means  of  a  monstrous  chronology  the  of  the  creating  Brahma   has  1000 

infinity  of  this  phenomenal  world,  such  periods  of  four  age^j,  and  his 
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A>Vit!i  reference  to  the  spatial  limits  of  tbe  world,  it  is 
proved  that,  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  given  whole,  it  must 
necessarily  have  limits.  The  reasoning  is  correct,  only 
it  was  just  the  first  link  of  it  that  was  to  be  proved,  and 
that  remains  unproved.  Totality  presupposes  limits,  and 
limits  presuppose  totality ;  but  here  both  together  are 
arbitrarily  presupposed.  For  this  second  point,  however, 
the  antithesis  affords  no  such  satisfactory  proof  as  for  the 
first,  because  the  law  of  causality  provides  us  with  neces- 
sary determinations  only  with  reference  to  time,  not  to 
space,  and  affords  us  a  priori  the  certainty  that  no 
occupied  time  can  ever  be  bounded  by  a  previous  empty 
time,  and  that  no  change  can  be  the  first  change,  but  not 
that  an  occupied  space  can  have  no  empty  space  beside 
it.  So  far  no  a  priori  decision  on  the  latter  point  would 
be  possible  ;  yet  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  world  in 
space  as  limited  lies  in  the  fact  that  space  itself  is  neces- 
sarily infinite,  aud  therefore  a  limited  finite  world  in  space, 
however  large  it  may  be,  becomes  an  infinitely  small 
magnitude;  and  in  this  incongruity  the  imagination  finds 
an  insuperable  stumbling-block,  because  there  remains 
for  it  only  the  choice  of  thinking  the  world  either  as 
infinitely  large  or  infinitely  small  This  was  already  seen 
by  the  ancient  philosophers :  Mi]TpoB<opos,  6  KaSrjyTjnj^ 
E-jriKOvpov,  tpi}<7iv  aTOirov  eivai  ev  fieydkip  trtSiep  iva  aTaj^up 
yewrjdi^vai.,  koi  eva  xoafiov  eir  7p  atreipi^t  {Metrodorus,  caput 
adtola:  Epicuri,  dbsunium  ait,  iv,  magno  campo  spicain  unam 
prodiKi,  ei  unum  in  infinito  munduvi)  Stob.  Eel.,  i.  c.  23. 
Therefore  many  of  them  taught  (as  immediately  follows), 
air&pov<i  Koa/iow  ev  rp  aiT€ip<p  {infinites  mundos  in  injinito). 
This  is  also  the  sense  of  the  Kantian  argument  for  the 

nightK  have  also  looo.      His  jeax  Pulicr'a  wurk,  vol.  JL  p.  594,  frrna 

hui  365  days  and  ^  many  ni),'hts.  the  I'uranfia.     In  it  a  llnjiili,  aftur  it 

He  Uvea   100  of   bU  years,  ulwaji  vinit  uf  a  few  aeconda  to  Viohnu  in 

creating  ;  and  it  ho  dien,  nt  once  a  hi^  heaven,   6nd»  on  hit   return  to 

new  Brahma  a  boni,  and  vt  on  from  earth  that  seviral  milliuiiji  uf  yeani 

eternity  to  eternity.     The  same  re-  have  elapsed,   and   a  new  SL;e   has 

lativity  of  time  is  also  KipreBsed  in  bcj^oin  ;  for  every  day  of  Vixlinu  ia 

the  Bpeciol  myth  which  ia  quotvd  in  100  rccurrenoca  of  tba  four  atcea. 
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antithesis,  only  he  has  disfigured  it  by  a  scholastic  and 
ambiguous  expression.  The  same  argument  might  be 
used  against  the  limitation  of  the  world  in  time,  only  we 
have  a  far  better  one  under  the  guidance  of  causality.  In 
the  case  of  the  assumption  of  a  world  limited  in  space, 
there  arises  further  the  unanswerable  question,  What 
advantage  has  the  filled  part  of  space  enjoyed  over  the 
infinite  space  that  has  remained  empty?  In  the  fifth 
dialogue  of  his  book,  "Del  Infinilo,  Universo  e  Mondi,** 
Giordano  Bruno  gives  a  full  account  of  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  finiteness  of  the  world,  which  is  very 
well  worth  reading.  For  the  rest,  Kant  himself  asserts 
seriously,  and  upon  objective  grounds,  the  infinity  of  the 
world  in  space  in  his  **  Natural  History  of  the  Theory  of 
the  Heavens,"  part  il  ch.  7.  Aristotle  also  acknow 
ledges  the  same,  "Phys.,"  iii.  ch.  4,  a  chapter  which, 
together  with  the  following  one,  is  very  well  worth  reading 
with  reference  to  this  antinomy. 

In  the  second  conflict  the  thesis  is  at  once  guilty  of  a 
very  palpable  petitio  principii,  for  it  commences,  "  Every 
compound  substance  consists  of  simple  parts."  From  the 
compoundness  here  arbitrarily  assumed,  no  doubt  it  after- 
wards very  easily  proves  the  simple  parts.  But  the  pro- 
position, "All  matter  is  compound,"  which  is  just  the 
point,  remains  unproved,  because  it  is  simply  a  groundless 
assumption.  The  opposite  of  simple  is  not  compound, 
but  extended,  that  which  has  parts  and  is  divisible.  Here, 
however,  it  is  really  tacitly  assumed  that  the  parts  existed 
before  the  whole,  and  were  brought  together,  whence  the 
whole  has  arisen ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  compound."  Yet  this  can  just  as  little  be  asserted  as 
the  opposite.  Divisibility  means  merely  the  possibility 
of  separating  the  whole  into  parts,  and  not  that  the  whole 
is  compounded  out  of  parts  and  thus  came  into  being. 
Divisibility  merely  asserts  the  parts  a  parte  post;  com- 
poundness asserts  them  a  parte  ante.  For  there  is  essen- 
tially no  temporal  relation  between  the  parts  and  the 
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whole ;  they  rather  condition  eacli  other  reciprocaUy,  and 
thus  always  exist  at  the  same  time,  for  only  so  far  as  both 
are  there  is  there  anything  extended  in  space.  Therefore 
what  Kaut  says  in  the  observations  on  the  tliesis,  "  Space 
ought  not  to  be  called  a  eompositum,  hut  a  totum"  &c., 
holds  good  absolutely  of  matter  also,  which  is  simply 
space  become  perceptible.  Oa  the  other  hand,  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  matter,  which  the  antitheaia  asserts,  follows 
a  priori  and  incontrovertibly  from  that  of  space,  which  it 
fills.  This  proposition  has  absolutely  nothing  against  it ; 
and  therefore  Kant  also  (p.  513 ;  V.  541),  when  he  speaks 
serionaly  and  in  his  own  person,  no  longer  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  oSmco?  X070;,  presents  it  as  objective  truth ; 
and  also  in  the  "  Metaphysical  First  Principles  of  Katural 
Science"  (p.  108,  first  edition),  the  proposition,  "Matter  is 
infinitely  divisible,"  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  proof 
of  the  first  proposition  of  mechanics  as  established  truth, 
having  appeared  and  been  proved  as  the  fourth  proposition 
in  the  Dynamics.  But  here  Kant  spoils  the  proof  of  the 
antithesis  by  the  greatest  obscurity  of  style  and  useless 
accumulation  of  words,  with  the  cunning  intention  that 
the  evidence  of  the  antithesis  shall  not  throw  the  sophisms 
of  the  thesis  too  much  into  the  shade.  Atoms  are  no 
necessary  thought  of  the  reason,  hut  merely  an  hypothesis 
for  the  explanation  of  the  difference  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  bodies.  But  Kant  himself  has  shown,  in  the  dynamics 
of  his  "  Metaphysical  First  Principles  of  Natiiral  Science," 
that  this  can  be  otherwise,  and  indeed  better  and  more 
simply  explained  than  by  atomism.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  anticipated  by  Priestley,  "  On  Matter  and  Spirit," 
sect.  I.  Indeed,  even  in  Aristotle,  "Phys."  iv.  9,  the 
fundamental  thought  of  this  is  to  be  found. 

Tlie  argument  for  the  third  thesis  is  a  very  fine 
sophism,  and  is  really  Kant's  pretended  principle  of  pure 
reason  itself  entirely  unadulterated  and  unchanged.  It 
tries  to  prove  the  fiuiteness  of  the  series  of  causes  by 
saying  that,  in  order  to  be  sufficient,  a  cause  must  contain 
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the  complete  sum  of  the  conditions  from  which  the  suc- 
ceeding state,  the  effect,  proceeds.  For  the  completeness 
of  the  determinations  present  together  in  the  state  which  is 
the  cause,  the  argument  now  substitutes  the  completeness 
of  the  series  of  causes  by  which  that  state  itself  was  brouglit 
to  actuality;  and  because  completeness  presupposes  the 
condition  of  being  rounded  off  or  closed  in,  and  this  again 
presupposes  finiteness,  the  argument  infers  from  this  a 
first  cause,  closing  the  series  and  therefore  unconditioned. 
But  the  juggling  is  obvious.  In  order  to  conceive  the 
state  A.  as  the  sufficient  cause  of  the  state  B.,  I  assume 
that  it  contains  the  sum  of  the  necessary  determinations 
from  the  co-existence  of  which  the  estate  B.  inevitably 
follows.  Now  by  this  my  demand  upon  it  as  a  sufficient 
cause  is  entirely  satisfied,  and  has  no  direct  connection 
with  the  question  how  the  state  A.  itself  came  to  be ; 
this  rather  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  consideration, 
in  which  I  regard  the  said  state  A.  no  more  as  cause,  but 
as  itself  an  effect;  in  whicli  case  another  state  again 
must  be  related  to  it,  just  as  it  was  related  to  B.  The 
assumption  of  the  finiteness  of  the  series  of  causes  and 
effects,  and  accordingly  of  a  first  beginning,  appears 
nowhere  in  this  as  necessary,  any  more  than  the  present- 
ness  of  the  present  moment  requires  us  to  assume  a 
beginning  of  time  itself.  It  only  comes  to  be  added  on 
account  of  the  laziness  of  the  speculating  individual. 
That  this  assumption  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  a  cause  as 
a  sufficient  reason  is  thus  unfairly  arrived  at  and  false,  as 
I  have  shown  at  length  above  when  considering  the 
Kantian  principle  of  pure  reason  which  coincides  with 
this  thesis.  In  illustration  of  the  assertion  of  this  false 
thesis,  Kant  is  bold  enough  in  his  observations  upon  it  to 
give  as  an  example  of  an  unconditioned  beginning  his 
rising  from  his  chair ;  as  if  it  were  not  just  as  impossible 
for  him  to  rise  without  a  motive  as  for  a  ball  to  roll 
without  a  cause.  I  certainly  do  not  need  to  prove  the 
baselessness  of  the  appeal  which,  induced  by  a  sense  of 
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weakness,  he  makea  to  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  by 
quoting  from  Ocellus  Lucanua,  the  Eleatics,  &a,  not  to 
speak  of  the  Hindus.  Against  the  proof  of  this  anti- 
thesis,  as  in  the  case  of  the  previous  ones,  there  ia  nothing 
to  advance. 

The  fourth  conflict  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
really  tautological  ^ith  the  third;  and  the  proof  of  the 
thesis  is  also  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding 
one.  His  assertion  that  every  conditioned  presupposes 
a  complete  series  of  conditions,  and  therefore  a  aeries 
which  ends  with  an  unconditioned,  is  a  petitio  principii, 
which  must  simply  be  denied.  Everything  conditioned 
presupposes  nothing  but  its  condition  ;  that  this  is  again 
conditioned  raises  a  new  consideration  which  is  not 
directly  contained  in  the  first. 

A  certain  appearance  of  probability  cannot  be  denied 
to  the  antinomy;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  no  part  of 
the  Kantian  philosophy  has  met  so  little  contradiction, 
indeed  has  found  so  much  acceptance,  as  this  exceed- 
ingly paradoxical  doctrine.  Almost  all  philosophical 
parties  and  text-books  have  regarded  it  as  valid,  and 
have  also  repeatedly  reconstructed  it;  while  nearly  all 
Kant's  other  doctrines  have  been  contested,  and  indeed 
there  have  never  been  wanting  some  perverse  mind  a 
which  rejected  even  the  transcendental  asathetic.  The 
undivided  assent  which  the  antinomy,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  met  with  may  ultimately  arise  from  the  fact  that 
certain  persons  regard  with  inward  satisfaction  the  point 
at  which  the  understanding  is  so  thoroughly  brought  to 
a  standstill,  having  hit  upon  something  which  at  once  is 
and  is  not,  so  that  they  actually  have  before  them  here  the 
sixth  trick  of  Philadelphia  in  Lichteuberg's  broadsheet. 

If  we  examine  the  real  meaning  of  Kant's  Critical  Solu- 
tion of  the  cosirological  problem  which  now  follows,  we 
find  that  it  is  not  what  he  gives  it  out  to  be,  the  solution 
of  the  problem  by  the  disclosure  that  both  sides,  starting 
from  false  assumptions,  are  wrong  in  the  first  and  second 
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conflicts,  and  that  in  the  third  and  fourth  both  are  right 
It  is  really  the  confirmation  of  the  antitheses  by  the  ex- 
planation of  their  assertions. 

First  Kant  asserts,  in  this  solution,  obviously  wrongly, 
that  both  sides  started  from  the  assumption,  as  their  first 
principle,  that  with  the  conditioned  the  completed  (thus 
rounded  oflf)  series  of  its  conditions  is  given.     Only  the 
thesis  laid  down  this  proposition,  Kant's  principle  of  pure 
reason,  as  the  ground  of  its  assertions ;  the  antithesis,  on 
the  other  hand,  expressly  denied  it  throughout,  and  asserted 
the  contrary.     Further,  Kant  charges  both  sides  with  this 
assumption,  that  the  world  exists  in  itself,  i.e.,  indepen- 
dently of  being  known  and  of  the  forms  of  this  knowledge, 
but  this  assumption  also  is  only  made  by  the  thesis ;  in- 
deed, it  is  so  far  from  forming  the  ground  of  the  assertions 
of  the  antithesis  that  it  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
them.     For  that  it  should  all  be  given  is  absolutely  con- 
tradictory of  the  conception  of  an  infinite  series.     It  is 
therefore  essential  to  it  that  it  should  always  exist  only 
with  reference  to  the  process  of  going  through  it,  and  not 
independently  of  this.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  assump- 
tion of  definite  limits  also  lies  that  of  a  whole  which 
exists  absolutely  and  independently  of  the   process   of 
completely  measuring  it.     Thus  it  is  only  the  thesis  that 
makes  the  false  Eissumption  of  a  self-existent  universe, 
i.«.,  a  universe  given  prior  to  all  knowledge,  and  to  which 
knowledge  came  as  to  something  external  to  itself.     The 
antithesis  from  the  outset  combats  this  assumption  abso- 
lutely ;  for  the  infinity  of  the  series  which  it  asserts  merely 
under  the  guidance  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
can  only  exist  if  the  regressus  is  fully  carried  out,  but 
not  independently  of  it.    As  the  object  in  general  pre- 
supposes the  subject,  so  also  the  object  which  is  determined 
as  an  endless  chain  of  conditions  necessarily  presupposes 
in  the  subject  the  kind  of  knowledge  corresponding  to 
this,  that  is,  the  constant  following  of  the  links  of  that 
chain.     But  this  is  just  what  Kant  gives  as  the  solution 
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of  the  problem,  and  bo  often  repeats :  "  The  infinity  of  the 
■world  is  only  through  the  regressus,  not  hefim  it"  This 
his  solution  of  the  conflict  is  thus  really  only  the  decision 
in  favour  of  the  antithesis  in  the  assertion  of  vhich  this 
truth  already  lies,  while  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  assertions  of  the  thesis.  If  the  antithesis  had  asserted 
that  the  vorld  consisted  of  infinite  series  of  reasons  and 
consequents,  and  yet  existed  independently  of  the  idea 
and  its  regressive  series,  thoa  in  itself,  and  therefore  con- 
stituted a  given  whole,  it  would  have  contradicted  not 
only  the  thesis  but  also  itself.  For  an  infinite  can  never 
be  given  as  a  whole,  nor  an  endless  series  exist,  except  as 
8u  endless  progress ;  nor  can  what  is  boundless  constitute 
a.  whole.  Thus  this  assumption,  of  which  Kant  asserts 
that  it  led  both  sides  into  error,  belongs  only  to  the  thesis. 

It  is  already  a  doctrine  of  Aristotle's  that  an  infinity 
can  never  be  adu,  i.e.,  actual  and  given,  but  only  potenlid. 
Ovic  euTiv  fvepyeia  fivai  to  aveipav  .  .  .  aXX'  a&vvwrov  to 
evrekeyeiq  ov  aircipov  (inJinUum.  7wn  pote^  esse  actu:  .  .  . 
sedimpossibiie,aciuesseinJinitum),'iileiii-piL'K.  lO.  Further: 
Kar  eirfpyeiav  fi.ev  yap  ovBeu  eariv  aweipov,  Suva/Ml  Be  cirt 
TTiv  Staipeaiv  (nihil  enim  actu  infinitum  est,  sed  potentia 
iantiivi,  nempe  divisume  ipsa).  Jh  generat.  et  corrupt., 
i.,  3.  He  develops  this  fully  in  the  "  Physics,"  iii.  5  and 
■6,  where  to  a  certain  extent  he  gives  the  perfectly  correct 
solution  of  the  whole  of  the  antinomies.  He  expounds 
the  antinomies  in  his  short  way,  and  then  says,  "A  medi- 
ator (Smuttjtou)  is  required;"  upon  which  he  gives  the 
solution  that  the  infinite,  both  of  the  world  in  space  and 
in  time  and  in  division,  is  never  he/ore  the  regressus,  or 
progressus,  but  in  it.  This  truth  lies  then  in  the  rightly 
apprehended  conception  of  the  infinite.  Thus  one  mis- 
understands himself  if  he  imagines  that  he  can  think  the 
infinite,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  as  something  objec- 
tively present  and  complete,  and  independent  of  the  re- 
gressus. 

Indeed   if,  reversing   the   procedure,  we   take   as  the 
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starting-point  what  Kant  gives  as  the  solution  of  the 
conflict,  the  assertion  of  the  antithesis  follows  exactly 
from  it.  Thus:  if  the  world  is  not  an  unconditioned 
whole  and  does  not  exist  absolutely  but  only  in  the  idea, 
and  if  its  series  of  reasons  and  consequents  do  not  exist 
before  the  regressus  of  the  ideas  of  them  but  only  through 
this  regressus,  then  the  world  cannot  contain  determined 
and  finite  series,  because  their  determination  and  limita- 
tion would  necessarily  be  independent  of  the  idea,  which 
would  then  only  come  afterwards ;  but  all  its  series  must 
be  infinite,  ie.,  inexhaustible  by  any  idea. 

On  p.  506;  V.  534,  Kant  tries  to  prove  from  the 
falseness  of  both  sides  the  transcendental  ideality  of 
the  phenomenon,  and  begins,  "  If  the  world  is  a  whole 
existing  by  itself,  it  is  either  finite  or  infinite."  But  this 
is  false ;  a  whole  existing  of  itself  cannot  possibly  be 
infinite.  That  ideality  may  rather  be  concluded  from 
the  infinity  of  the  series  in  the  world  in  the  following 
manner :  —  If  the  series  of  reasons  and  consequents  in 
the  world  are  absolutely  without  end,  the  world  cannot 
be  a  given  whole  independent  of  the  idea;  for  such  a 
world  always  presupposes  definite  limits,  just  as  on  the 
contrary  infinite  series  presuppose  an  infinite  regressus. 
Therefore,  the  presupposed  infinity  of  the  series  must  be 
determined  through  the  form  of  reason  and  consequent, 
and  this  again  through  the  form  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject ;  thus  the  world  as  it  is  known  must  exist  only 
in  the  idea  of  the  subject. 

Now  whether  Kant  himself  was  aware  or  not  that  his 
critical  solution  of  the  problem  is  really  a  decision  in 
favour  of  the  antithesis,  I  am  unable  to  decide.  For  it 
depends  upon  whether  what  Schelling  has  somewhere 
very  happily  called  Kant's  system  of  accommodation 
extended  so  far;  or  whether  Kant's  mind  was  here 
already  involved  in  an  unconscious  accommodation  to 
the  influence  of  his  time  and  surroundings. 
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The  aolution  of  the  third  antiDomy,  the  subject  of 
which  was  the  Idea  of  freedom,  deserves  a  special  con- 
sideration, because  it  ia  for  us  very  well  worth  notice  that 
it  is  juat  here  in  connection  with  the  Idea  of  freedom 
that  Kant  is  obliged  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  thing  in 
itself,  which  was  hitherto  only  seen  in  the  background. 
This  is  very  explicable  to  us  since  we  have  recognised 
the  thing  in  itself  as  the  vnll.  Speaking  generally,  thia 
is  the  point  at  which  the  Kantian  philosophy  leads  to 
mine,  or  at  which  mine  springs  out  of  his  as  its  parent 
stem.  One  will  be  convinced  of  this  if  one  reads  with 
attention  pp.  536  and  537;  V.  564  and  565.  of  the 
'■  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason,"  and,  further,  compares  these 
passages  with  the  introduction  to  the  "  Critique  of  Judg- 
ment," pp.  zviii.  and  xix.  of  the  third  edition,  or  p.  13  of 
Kosenkranz's  edition,  where  indeed  it  is  said :  "  The 
conception  of  freedom  can  in  its  object  (that  is  then  the 
will)  present  to  the  mind  a  thing  in  itself,  but  not  in 
perception ;  the  conception  of  nature,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  present  its  object  to  the  mind  in  perception,  but  not 
as  a  thing  in  itself."  But  specially  let  any  one  read  con- 
cerning the  aolution  of  the  antinomies  the  fifty-tliird 
paragraph  of  the  Frolegomena,  and  then  honestly  answer 
the  question  whether  all  that  is  said  there  does  not  sound 
like  a  riddle  to  which  my  doctrine  is  the  answer.  Kant 
never  completed  his  thought ;  I  have  merely  carried  out 
his  work.  Accordingly,  what  Kant  says  only  of  the 
human  phenomenon  I  have  extended  to  all  phenomena 
in  general,  as  differiug  from  the  human  phenomenon  only 
in  degi-ee,  that  their  true  being  is  something  absolutely 
free,  i.e.,  a  will.  It  appears  from  my  work  how  fruitful 
thia  insight  ia  in  connection  with  Kant's  doctrine  of  the 
ideality  of  space,  time,  and  causality, 

Kant  has  nowhere  made  the  thing  in  itself  the  subject 
of  a  special  exposition  or  distinct  deduction  ;  but,  when- 
ever he  wants  it,  he  introducea  it  at  once  by  means  of  the 
conclusion  that  the  phenomenon,  thus  the  visible  world. 
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must  have  a  reason,  an  intelligible  cause,  which  is  not  a 
phenomenon,  and  therefore  belongs  to  no  possible  expe- 
rience. He  does  this  after  having  assiduously  insisted 
that  the  categories,  and  thus  causality  also,  had  a  use 
which  was  absolutely  confined  to  possible  experience; 
that  they  were  merely  forms  of  the  understanding,  which 
served  to  spell  out  the  phenomena  of  the  world  of  sense, 
beyond  which,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  no  signifi- 
cance, &c.,  &c.  Therefore,  he  denies  in  the  most  uncom- 
promising manner  their  application  to  things  beyond 
experience,  and  rightly  explains  and  at  once  rejects  all 
earlier  dogmatism  as  based  upon  the  neglect  of  this  law. 
The  incredible  inconsistency  which  Kant  here  fell  into 
was  soon  noticed,  and  used  by  his  first  opponents  to 
make  attacks  on  his  philosophy  to  which  it  could  offer  no 
resistance.  For  certainly  we  apply  the  law  of  causality 
entirely  a  priori  and  before  all  experience  to  the  changes 
felt  in  our  organs  of  sense.  But,  on  this  very  account, 
this  law  is  just  as  much  of  subjective  origin  as  these 
sensations  themselves,  and  thus  does  not  lead  to  a  thing 
in  itself.  The  truth  is,  that  upon  the  path  of  the  idea  one 
can  never  get  beyond  the  idea ;  it  is  a  rounded-off  whole, 
and  has  in  its  own  resources  no  clue  leading  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing  in  itself,  which  is  toto  gerure  different  from 
it  If  we  were  merely  perceiving  beings,  the  way  to  the 
thing  in  itself  would  be  absolutely  cut  off  from  us.  Only 
the  other  side  of  our  own  being  can  disclose  to  us  the 
other  side  of  the  inner  being  of  things.  This  path  I  have 
followed.  But  Kant's  inference  to  the  thing  in  itself, 
contrary  as  it  is  to  his  own  teaching,  obtains  some  excuse 
from  the  following  circumstance.  He  does  not  say,  as 
truth  required,  simply  and  absolutely  that  the  object  is 
conditioned  by  the  subject,  and  conversely ;  but  only  that 
the  manner  of  the  appearance  of  the  object  is  conditioned 
by  the  forms  of  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which,  there- 
fore, also  come  a  priori  to  consciousness.  But  that  now 
which  in  opposition  to  this  is  only  known  a  posteriori  is 
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for  him  the  immediate  effect  of  the  thing  in  itself,  which 
becomes  phenomenOD  only  in  its  passage  through  these 
forms  which  are  given  a  priaii.  From  this  point  of  view 
it  is  to  some  extent  explicable  how  it  could  escape  him 
that  objectivity  in  general  belongs  to  the  form  of  the 
phcuomenon,  and  is  just  aa  much  conditioned  by  subjec- 
tivity in  general  as  the  mode  of  appearing  of  the  object 
is  conditioned  by  the  forms  of  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 
that  thus  if  a  thing  in  itself  must  be  assumed,  it  abso- 
latcly  cannot  be  an  object,  which  however  he  always 
assumes  it  to  be,  but  such  a  thing  in  itself  must  neces- 
sarily lie  in  a  sphere  ioto  gtnere  diETiaient  from  the  idea 
(from  knowing  and  being  known),  and  therefore  could 
least  of  all  be  arrived  at  through  the  laws  of  the  com- 
bination of  objects  among  themselves. 

With  the  proof  of  the  thing  in  itself  it  has  happened  to 
Kant  precisely  as  with  that  of  the  a  priori  nature  of  the 
law  of  causality.  Both  doctrines  are  true,  but  their  proof 
is  false.  They  thus  belong  to  the  class  of  true  eonclu- 
sioiis  from  false  premises.  I  have  retained  them  both, 
but  have  proved  them  in  an  entirely  different  way,  and 
with  certainty. 

The  thing  in  itself  I  have  neither  introduced  surrepti- 
tiously nor  inferred  according  to  laws  which  exclude  it, 
because  they  really  belong  to  its  phenomenal  appearance; 
nor,  in  general,  have  I  arrived  at  it  by  roundabout  ways. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  shown  it  directly,  there  where  it 
lies  immediately,  in  the  will,  which  reveals  itself  to  every 
one  directly  as  the  in-itself  of  his  own  phenomenal  being. 

And  it  is  also  this  immediate  knowledge  of  his  own 
will  out  of  which  in  human  consciousness  the  concep- 
tion of  freedom  springs ;  for  certainly  the  will,  aa  world- 
creating,  as  tiling  in  itself,  is  free  from  the  principle  of 
sufhcient  reason,  and  therewith  from  all  necessity,  thns  is 
completely  independent,  free,  and  indeed  almighty,  Tet, 
in  truth,  this  only  holds  good  of  the  will  in  itself,  not  of 
its  manifestations,  the  individuals,  who,  just  through  the 
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will  itself,  are  unalterably  determined  as  its  manifestations 
in  time.  But  in  the  ordinary  consciousness,  unenlightened 
by  philosophy,  the  will  is  at  once  confused  with  its  mani- 
festation, and  what  belongs  only  to  the  former  is  attributed 
to  the  latter,  whence  arises  the  illusion  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned freedom  of  the  individual.  Therefore  Spinoza  says 
rightly  that  if  the  projected  stone  had  consciousness,  it 
would  believe  that  it  flew  of  its  own  free  will.  For  cer- 
tainly the  in-itself  of  the  stone  also  is  the  will,  which  alone 
is  free ;  but,  as  in  all  its  manifestations,  here  also,  where  it 
appears  as  a  stone,  it  is  already  fully  determined.  But  of 
all  this  enough  has  already  been  said  in  the  text  of  this 
work. 

Kant  fails  to  understand  and  overlooks  this  immediate 
origin  of  the  conception  of  freedom  in  every  human  con- 
sciousness, and  therefore  he  now  places  (p.  533;  V.  561) 
the  source  of  that  conception  in  a  very  subtle  speculation, 
through  which  the  unconditioned,  to  which  the  reason  must 
always  tend,  leads  us  to  hypostatise  the  conception  of  free- 
dom, and  it  is  only  upon  this  transcendent  Idea  of  freedom 
that  the  practical  conception  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  founded. 
Ill  the  "  Critique  of  Practical  Eeason,"  §  6,  and  p.  158  of 
the  fourth  and  235  of  Eosenkranz's  edition,  he  yet  deduces 
this  last  conception  differently  by  saying  that  the  cate- 
gorical imperative  presupposes  it.  The  speculative  Idea 
is  accordingly  only  the  primary  source  of  the  conception 
of  freedom  for  the  sake  of  this  presupposition,  but  here 
it  obtains  both  significance  and  application.  Neither, 
however,  is  the  case.  For  the  delusion  of  a  perfect 
freedom  of  the  individual  in  his  particular  actions  is  most 
lively  in  the  conviction  of  the  least  cultivated  man  who 
has  never  reflected,  and  it  is  thus  founded  on  no  specula- 
tion, although  often  assumed  by  speculation  from  without. 
Thus  only  philosophers,  and  indeed  only  the  most  profound 
of  them,  are  free  from  it,  and  also  the  most  thoughtful  and 
enlightened  of  the  writers  of  the  Church. 

It  follows,  then,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  the 
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time  source  of  the  conception  of  freedom  is  in  no  way 
essentially  an  inference,  either  from  the  speculative  Idea 
of  an  unconditioned  cause,  nor  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
presupposed  by  the  categorical  imperative.  But  it  springs 
directly  from  the  consciousness  in  which  each  one  recog- 
iiisea  himself  at  once  as  the  wUl,  i.e.,  as  that  which,  as  the 
thing  in  itself,  has  not  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
for  its  form,  and  which  itself  depends  upon  nothing,  but 
on  which  everything  else  rather  depends.  Every  one,  how- 
ever, does  not  recognise  himself  at  once  with  the  critical 
and  reflective  insight  of  philosophy  as  a  determined  mani- 
festation of  this  will  which  has  already  entered  time,  as  we 
might  say,  an  act  of  will  distinguished  from  that  will  to 
live  itself ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  recognising  bis  whole 
existence  as  an  act  of  his  freedom,  he  rather  seeks  for 
freedom  in  his  individual  actions.  Upon  this  point  I 
refer  the  reader  to  my  prize-essay  on  the  freedom  of  the 
wilL 

Now  if  Kant,  as  he  here  pretends,  and  also  apparently 
did  in  earlier  cases,  had  merely  inferred  the  thing  in  itself, 
and  that  with  the  great  inconsbtency  of  an  inference 
absolutely  forbidden  by  himself,  what  a  remarkable  acci- 
dent would  it  then  be  that  here,  where  for  the  first  time 
he  approaches  the  thing  in  itself  more  closely  and  explains 
it,  he  should  recognise  in  it  at  once  the  will,  the  free  will 
showing  itself  in  the  world  only  in  temporal  manifesta- 
tions !  I  therefore  really  assume,  though  it  cannot  be 
proved,  that  whenever  Kant  spoke  of  the  thing  in  itself, 
in  the  obscure  depths  of  his  mind  he  already  always  in- 
distinctly thought  of  the  wilL  This  receives  support  from 
a  passage  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
"  Critique  of  Pure  lleason,"  pp.  xivii.  and  xxviii,  in  Eosen- 
kranz's  edition,  p.  677  of  the  Supplement 

For  the  rest,  it  is  just  this  predetermined  solution  of  the 
sham  third  conflict  that  affords  Kant  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  very  beautifully  the  deepest  thoughts  of  his 
wiiole  philosophy.     This  is  the  case  in  the  whole  of  the 
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"  Sixth  Section  of  the  Antinomy  of  Pure  Reason ;  **  but, 
above  all,  in  the  exposition  of  the  opposition  between  the 
empirical  and  the  intelligible  character,  p.  534-550;  V. 
562-578,  which  I  number  among  the  most  admirable 
things  that  have  ever  been  said  by  man.  (As  a  supple- 
mental explanation  of  this  passage,  compare  a  parallel 
passage  in  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  p.  169-179 
of  the  fourth  edition,  or  p.  224-231  of  Rosenkranz*s  edi- 
tion.) It  is  yet  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  this  is 
here  not  in  its  right  place,  partly  because  it  is  not  found 
in  the  way  which  the  exposition  states,  and  therefore 
could  be  otherwise  deduced  than  it  is,  partly  because  it 
does  not  fulfil  the  end  for  which  it  is  there — the  solution 
of  the  sham  antinomy.  The  intelligible  character,  the 
thing  in  itself,  is  inferred  from  the  phenomenon  by  the 
inconsistent  use  of  the  category  of  causality  beyond  the 
sphere  of  all  phenomena,  which  has  already  been  suffi- 
ciently condemned.  In  this  case  the  will  of  man  (which 
Kant  entitles  reason,  most  improperly,  and  with  an  un- 
pardonable breach  of  all  use  of  language)  is  set  up  as  the 
thing  in  itself,  with  an  appeal  to  an  unconditioned  ought, 
the  categorical  imperative,  which  is  postulated  without 
more  ado. 

Now,  instead  of  all  this,  the  plain  open  procedure  would 
have  been  to  start  directly  from  the  will,  and  prove  it  to 
be  the  in-itself  of  our  own  phenomenal  being,  recognised 
without  any  mediation ;  and  then  to  give  that  exposition  of 
the  empirical  and  the  intelligible  character  to  explain  how 
all  actions,  although  necessitated  by  motives,  yet,  both  by 
their  author  and  by  the  disinterested  judge,  are  necessarily 
and  absolutely  ascribed  to  the  former  himself  and  alone,  as 
depending  solely  upon  him,  to  whom  therefore  guilt  and 
merit  are  attributed  in  respect  of  them.  This  alone  was 
the  straight  path  to  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  not 
phenomenon,  and  therefore  will  not  be  found  by  the  help 
of  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon,  but  is  that  which  reveals 
itself  through  the  phenomenon,  becomes  knowable,  objec- 
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tifiea  itself — the  will  to  live.  It  would  then  have  had  to 
be  exhibited  merely  by  analogy  as  the  inner  nature  of 
every  phenomenon.  Then,  however,  it  certainly  could  not 
have  been  said  that  in  lifeless  or  even  animal  nature  no 
faculty  can  be  thought  except  as  sensuously  conditioned 
(p.  546;  Y.  574),  which  in  Kant's  langu^e  ia  simply 
saying  that  the  explanation,  according  to  the  law  of 
causality,  exhausts  the  inner  nature  of  these  phenomena, 
and  thus  in  their  case,  very  inconsistently,  the  thing  in 
itself  disappears.  Through  the  false  position  and  the 
roundabout  deduction  according  with  it  which  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  thing  in  itself  has  received  from  Kant,  the 
whole  conception  of  it  has  also  become  falsified.  For  the 
will  or  the  thing  in  itself,  found  through  the  investigation 
of  an  UDCOuditioned  cause,  appears  here  related  to  the 
phenomenon  as  cause  to  effect.  But  this  relation  exists 
only  within  the  phenomenal  world,  therefore  presupposes 
it,  and  cannot  connect  the  phenomenal  world  itself  with 
what  lies  outside  it,  and  is  toto  genere  different  from  it. 

Further,  the  intended  end,  the  solution  of  the  third 
antinomy  by  the  decision  that  both  sides,  each  in  a  diffe- 
rent sense,  are  right,  is  not  reached  at  all  For  neither  the 
thesis  nor  the  antithesis  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
thing  iu  itself,  but  entirely  with  the  phenomenon,  the 
objective  world,  the  world  as  idea.  This  it  is,  and  abso- 
lutely nothing  else,  of  which  the  thesis  tries  to  show,  by 
means  of  the  sophistry  we  have  laid  bare,  that  it  contains 
unconditioned  causes,  and  it  is  also  this  of  which  the 
antithesis  rightly  denies  that  it  contains  such  causes. 
Therefore  the  whole  exposition  of  the  transcendental  free- 
dom  of  the  will,  so  far  as  it  is  a  thing  in  itself,  which  is 
given  here  in  justification  of  the  thesis,  excellent  as  it  is 
in  itself,  is  yet  here  entirely  a  fiera^aai^  ew  oXXo  ftPoi. 
For  the  transcendental  freedom  of  the  will  which  is  ex- 
pouuded  is  by  no  means  tlie  unconditioned  causality  of  a 
CLiuse,  which  the  thesis  asserts,  because  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  a  cause  that  it  must  be  a  phenomenon,  and  not  some- 
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thing  which  lies  beyond  all  phenomena  and  is  toto  genere 
dijBFerent. 

If  what  is  spoken  of  is  cause  and  effect,  the  relation 
of  the  will  to  the  manifestation  (or  of  the  intelligible 
character  to  the  empirical)  must  never  be  introduced,  as 
happens  here :  for  it  is  entirely  different  from  causal  re- 
lation. However,  here  also,  in  this  solution  of  the  anti- 
nomy, it  is  said  with  truth  that  the  empirical  character  of 
man,  like  that  of  every  other  cause  in  nature,  is  unalterably 
determined,  and  therefore  that  his  actions  necessarily  take 
place  in  accordance  with  the  external  influences;  therefore 
also,  in  spite  of  all  transcendental  freedom  (i.e.,  indepen- 
dence of  the  will  in  itself  of  the  laws  of  the  connection  of 
its  manifestation),  no  man  has  the  power  of  himself  to 
begin  a  series  of  actions,  which,  however,  was  asserted  by 
the  thesis.  Thus  also  freedom  has  no  causality ;  for  only 
the  will  is  free,  and  it  lies  outside  nature  or  the  pheno- 
menon, which  is  just  its  objectification,  but  does  not  stand 
in  a  causal  relation  to  it,  for  this  relation  is  only  found 
within  the  sphere  of  the  phenomenon,  thus  presupposes 
it,  and  cannot  embrace  the  phenomenon  itself  and  connect 
it  with  what  is  expressly  not  a  phenomenon.  The  world 
itself  can  only  be  explained  through  the  will  (for  it  is  the 
will  itself,  so  far  as  it  manifests  itself),  and  not  through 
causality.  But  in  the  world  causality  is  the  sole  principle 
of  explanation,  and  everything  happens  simply  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature.  Thus  the  right  lies  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  antithesis,  which  sticks  to  the  question  in 
hand,  and  uses  that  principle  of  explanation  which  is 
valid  with  regard  to  it;  therefore  it  needs  no  apology. 
The  thesis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  supposed  to  be  got  out  of 
the  matter  by  an  apology,  which  first  passes  over  to  some- 
thing quite  di£ferent  from  the  question  at  issue,  and  then 
assumes  a  principle  of  explanation  which  is  inapplicable 
to  it. 

The  fourth  conflict  is,  as  has  already  been  said,  in  its 
real  meaning  tautological  with  the  third.     In  its  solution 
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Eant  develops  still  more  the  DDtenable  nature  of  the  thesis ; 
while  for  it3  truth,  on  the  other  hand,  and  its  pretended 
coDsistency  with  the  antithesis,  he  advances  no  reason,  as 
convereely  he  is  able  to  bring  no  reason  against  the  anti- 
thesis.  The  assumption  of  the  thesis  he  introduces  quite 
apologeticailj-,  and  yet  calls  it  himself  (p.  562 ;  V,  590) 
an  arbitrary  presupposition,  the  object  of  which  might 
well  in  itself  be  impossible,  and  shoTS  merely  an  utterly 
impotent  endeavour  to  find  a  corner  for  it  somewhere 
where  it  will  be  safe  from  the  prevailing  might  of  the 
antithesis,  only  to  avoid  disclosing  the  emptiness  of  the 
whole  of  his  once-loved  assertion  of  the  necessary  anli- 
nomy  in  human  reason. 


Now  follows  the  chapter  on  the  transcendental  ideal, 
which  carries  us  back  at  once  to  the  rigid  Scholasticism 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  One  imagines  one  is  listening  to 
Anselm  of  Canterbury  himself  The  ens  reali^mum,  the 
essence  of  all  realities,  the  content  of  all  affirmative  pro- 
positions, appears,  and  indeed  claims  to  be  a  necessary 
thouirlit  of  the  reason.  I  for  my  part  must  confess  that 
to  my  reason  such  a  thought  is  impossible,  and  that  I  am 
not  able  to  think  anything  definite  in  connection  with  the 
words  which  denote  it. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  doubt  that  Kaut  was  compelled  to 
write  this  extraordinary  chapter,  so  unworthy  of  liim, 
simply  by  his  fondness  for  architectonic  symmetry.  Tlie 
three  principal  objects  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  (which, 
OS  we  have  said,  if  understood  in  the  wider  sense,  may  be 
rtgarded  as  continuing  down  to  Kant),  the  soul,  the  world, 
and  God,  are  supposed  to  be  deduced  from  the  three  pos- 
sible major  propositions  of  syllogisms,  though  it  is  plain 
that  they  Lave  arisen,  and  can  arise,  simply  and  solely 
through  the  unconditioned  application  of  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason.  Kow,  after  the  soul  had  been  forced 
into  the  categorical  judgment,  and  the  hypothetical  was 
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set  apart  for  the  world,  there  remained  for  the  third 
Idea  nothing  but  the  disjunctive  major.  Fortunately 
there  existed  a  previous  work  in  this  direction,  the  ens 
recUissimum  of  the  Scholastics,  together  with  the  onto- 
logical  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  set  up  in  a  rudi- 
mentary form  by  Anselm  of  Canterbury  and  then  per- 
fected by  Descartes.  This  was  joyfully  made  use  of  by 
Kant,  with  some  reminiscence  also  of  an  earlier  Latin 
work  of  Ids  youth.  However,  the  sacrifice  which  Kant 
makes  to  his  love  of  architectonic  symmetry  in  this 
chapter  is  exceedingly  great.  In  defiance  of  all  truth, 
what  one  must  regard  as  the  grotesque  idea  of  an  essence 
of  all  possible  realities  is  made  an  essential  and  necessary 
thought  of  the  reason.  For  the  deduction  of  this  Kant 
makes  use  of  the  false  assertion  that  our  knowledge  of 
particular  things  arises  from  a  progressive  limitation  of 
general  conceptions  ;  thus  also  of  a  most  general  concep- 
tion of  all  which  contains  all  reality  in  itself.  In  this  he 
stands  just  as  much  in  contradiction  with  his  own  teach- 
ing as  with  the  truth,  for  exactlv  the  converse  is  the  case. 
Our  knowledge  starts  with  tlie  particular  and  is  extended 
to  the  general,  and  all  general  conceptions  arise  by  abstrac- 
tion from  real,  particular  things  known  by  perception,  and 
this  can  be  carried  on  to  the  most  general  of  all  concep- 
tions, which  includes  everything  under  it,  but  almost 
nothing  in  it.  Thus  Kant  has  here  placed  the  procedure 
of  our  faculty  of  knowledge  just  upside  down,  and  thus 
might  well  be  accused  of  having  given  occasion  to  a  philo- 
sophical charletanism  that  has  become  famous  in  our 
day,  which,  instead  of  recognising  that  conceptions  are 
thoughts  abstracted  from  things,  makes,  on  the  contrary 
the  conceptions  first,  and  sees  in  things  only  concrete 
conceptions,  thus  bringing  to  market  the  world  turned 
upside  down  as  a  philosophical  buflfoonery,  which  of 
course  necessarily  found  great  acceptance. 

Even  if  we  assume  that  every  reason  must,  or  at  least 
can,  attain  to  the  conception  of  God,  even  without  revela- 
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tioa,  this  dearlr  takes  place  onlr  under  the  gtudsnce  of 
ca;i3ali:r.  This  U  so  eridetit  that  u  reqaires  no  prooC. 
Therefore  Clir.  Wolf  savs  (Cosmnto'/ia  Geutralis,  pnrf„ 
p.  i^ :  &im  iit  IhiiiO'jii  naturali  eristentiam  S'tiaiinis  < 
pntnj-i-S  oj^mcic'jieis  linnomtn miu.  CcntiHffnttia  uni- 
nrsi  it  o-nfmu  xaiurtr,  itna  cam  inipaaibiliiatf  easia,  SUiU 
»at!a,}xr  q-am  a  mundo  hoe  aifjjKetabUi  ad  Dtitm  aseen- 
ditur.  Ani,  before  him,  Leib-aicz  said,  in  connection 
with  the  law  of  caiisali:y:  Sniu  ce  pvnd  printijK  on  nf 
sauraii  rf.Tird  la  preure  de  Texistence  de  I}ieu.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  thought  which  is  worked  out  in  this 
chapter  is  so  far  from  being  essential  and  necessarr  to 
reason,  that  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  veritable 
masterpiece  of  the  monstrous  productions  of  an  age 
which,  through  strange  circumstances,  fell  into  the  most 
singular  aberrations  and  perversities,  such  as  the  age  of 
the  Scholastics  was — an  age  which  is  nni«iraUeK\l  iu  the 
historv  of  the  world,  and  cau  never  return  o^o.  This 
Scholasdcisoi,  as  it  aiivanced  to  its  final  fonu,  certniuly 
derived  the  principal  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  from 
the  conception  of  the  ens  realissimum,  and  only  then  used 
the  o:her  proofs  as  accessory.  TLis,  however,  is  mere 
methodology,  and  proves  nothing  as  to  the  origin  oF 
theology  in  the  human  mind.  K;int  has  here  token  tlie 
procedure  of  Scholasticism  for  that  of  reason — a  mistake 
which  indeed  he  has  made  more  than  once.  If  it  were 
true  that  according  to  t!ie  essential  laws  of  reason  the  Idea 
of  God  proceeds  from  the  disjunctive  syllogism  under  tlio 
form  of  an  Idea  of  the  most  real  being,  this  Idea  would 
also  have  existed  in  the  philosophy  of  antiquity  ;  but  of 
tlie  ens  realUshnvm  tliere  is  nowhere  a  trace  in  any  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  nltliough  some  of  them  certainly 
teach  that  there  is  a  Creator  of  the  world,  yet  only  as  the 
giver  of  form  to  the  matter  wliich  exists  wiiliout  him, 
Sefuovpyoi;,  a  being  whom  they  yet  infer  simply  and  solely 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  causality.  It  is  true  that 
Sextus  Empiricns  (adv.  Math.,  ix.  §  88)  quotes  an  orgu- 
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ment  of  Cleanthes,  which  some  have  held  to  be  the 
ontological  proof.  This,  however,  it  is  not,  but  merely  an 
inference  from  analogy ;  because  experience  teaches  that 
upon  earth  one  being  is  always  better  than  another,  and 
man,  indeed,  as  the  best,  closes  the  series,  but  yet  has 
many  faults ;  therefore  there  must  eidst  beings  who  are  still 
better,  and  finally  one  being  who  is  best  of  all  (KpartoTov, 
apLcrrov),  and  this  would  be  God. 


On  the  detailed  refutation  of  speculative  theology  which 
now  follows  I  have  only  briefly  to  remark  that  it,  and  in 
general  the  whole  criticism  of  the  three  so-called  Ideas  of 
reason,  thus  the  whole  Dialectic  of  Pure  Eeason,  is  indeed 
to  a  certain  extent  the  goal  and  end  of  the  whole  work ; 
yet  this  polemical  part  has  not  really  an  absolutely  uni- 
versal, permanent,  and  purely  philosophical  interest,  such 
as  is  possessed  by  the  preceding  doctrinal  part,  ix,,  the 
aesthetic  and  analytic ;  but  rather  a  temporary  and  local 
interest,  because  it  stands  in  a  special  relation  to  the 
leading  points  of  the  philosophy  which  prevailed  in  Europe 
up  till  the  time  of  Kant,  the  complete  overthrow  of  which 
was  yet,  to  his  immortal  credit,  achieved  by  him  through 
this  polemic.  He  has  eliminated  theism  from  philosophy; 
for  in  it,  as  a  science  and  not  a  system  of  faith,  only  that 
can  find  a  place  which  is  either  empirically  given  or  estab- 
lished by  valid  proofs.  Naturally  we  only  mean  here  the 
real  seriously  understood  philosophy  which  is  concerned 
with  the  truth,  and  nothing  else ;  and  by  no  means  the 
jest  of  philosophy  taught  in  the  universities,  in  which,  after 
Kant  as  before  him,  speculative  theology  plays  the  principal! 
part,  and  where,  also,  after  as  before  him,  the  soul  appears 
without  ceremony  as  a  familiar  person.  For  it  is  the  philo- 
sophy endowed  with  salaries  and  fees,  and,  indeed,  also 
with  titles  of  Hofrath,  which,  looking  proudly  down  from 
its  height,  remains  for  forty  years  entirely  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  little  people  like  me,  and  would  be  thoroughly 
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glad  to  be  rid  of  the  old  Eant  with  his  Cntiqaes,  that 
they  might  drink  the  health  of  Lei&nitz  with  all  their 
hearts.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked  here,  that  as  Kant 
was  confessedly  led  to  his  doctrine  of  the  a  priori  nature 
of  the  conception  of  causality  by  Hume's  scepticism  with 
regard  to  that  conception,  it  may  be  that  in  the  same  way 
Kant's  criticism  of  all  speculative  theology  had  its  occasion 
in  Hume's  criticism  of  all  popular  theology,  which  he  had 
given  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Religion,"  a  book  so  well 
worth  reading,  and  in  the  "  Dialt^es  on  Natural  Religion," 
Indeed,  it  may  be  that  Kant  wished  to  a  certain  extent  to 
supplement  this.  For  the  fiist-named  work  of  Hume  is 
really  a  critique  of  popular  theology,  the  pitiable  condi- 
tioQ  of  which  it  seeks  to  show  ;  while,  on  the  other  band, 
it  points  to  rational  or  specalative  theolo-j-y  as  the  genuine, 
and  that  which  is  worthy  of  respect.  But  Kant  now  dis- 
closes the  groundlessness  of  the  latter,  and  leaves,  on  the 
other  hand,  popular  theology  untouched,  nay,  even  estab- 
lishes it  in  a  nobler  form  as  a  faith  h-AstA  upon  moral 
feeling.  This  was  aftemards  distorted  by  the  philoso- 
pbasters  into  rational  apprehensions,  consciousness  of 
God,  or  intellectual  intuitions  of  the  supersensible,  of  the 
divine,  &c,  &c.;  while  Kant,  as  he  demolished  old  and 
revered  errors,  and  knew  the  danger  of  doing  so,  rather 
wished  through  the  moral  theology  merely  to  substitute  a 
few  weak  temporary  supports,  so  that  the  rulu  might  not 
fall  on  him,  but  that  he  might  have  time  to  escape. 

Kow,  as  regards  the  peiformance  of  the  task,  no  critique 
of  reason  was  necessary  for  the  refutation  of  the  oittologkal 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God;  for  without  presupposing 
tbe  a'sthetic  and  analytic,  it  is  quite  easy  to  make  clear 
that  that  ontological  proof  is  nothing  but  a  subtle  playing 
with  conceptions  which  is  quite  powerless  to  produce  con- 
viction. There  is  a  chapter  in  the  "Orgaiioii "  of  Aristotlo 
which  sufBces  as  fully  for  the  refutation  of  the  outolugicid 
proof  as  if  it  had  been  written  intentionally  with  that 
purpose.     It  is  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 

VOL.  n.  I 
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the  **  AnalyL  Post."  Among  other  things,  it  is  expressly 
said  there :  "  to  Se  eivat  ovk  ovctul  ovSevc,"  i.e.,  existentia 
nunquam  ad  essentiam  rei  pertinet. 

The  refutation  of  the  cosmological  proof  is  an  applica- 
tion to  a  given  case  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Critique  as 
expounded  up  to  that  point,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  it.  The  physico-theological  proof  is  a  mere 
amplification  of  the  cosmological,  which  it  presupposes, 
and  it  finds  its  full  refutation  only  in  the  "  Critique  of 
Judgment."  I  refer  the  reader  in  this  connection  to  the 
rubric,  "  Comparative  Anatomy,"  in  my  work  on  the  Will 
in  Nature. 

In  the  criticism  of  this  proof  Kant  has  only  to  do, 
as  we  have  already  said,  with  speculative  theology,  and 
limits  himself  to  the  School.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
had  life  and  popular  theology  also  in  view,  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  add  a  fourth  proof  to  the  three  he  has 
considered — that  proof  which  is  really  the  effective  one 
with  the  great  mass  of  men,  and  which  in  Kant's  technical 
language  might  best  be  called  the  TceraunologicaL  It  is 
the  proof  which  is  founded  upon  the  needy,  impotent,  and 
dependent  condition  of  man  as  opposed  to  natural  forces, 
which  are  infinitely  superior,  inscrutable,  and  for  the  most 
part  threatening  evil;  to  which  is  added  man's  natural 
inclination  to  personify  everything,  and  finally  the  hope 
of  effecting  something  by  prayers  and  flattery,  and  even 
by  gifts.  In  every  human  undertaking  there  is  something 
which  is  not  in  our  power  and  does  not  come  within  our 
calculations ;  the  wish  to  win  this  for  oneself  is  the  origin 
of  the  gods.  "  Primus  in  orbe  Deos  fecit  timor"  is  an  old 
and  true  saying  of  Petronius.  It  is  principally  this  proof 
which  is  criticised  by  Hume,  who  throughout  appears  as 
Kant's  forerunner  in  the  writings  referred  to  above.  But 
those  whom  Kant  has  placed  in  a  position  of  permanent 
embarrassment  by  his  criticism  of  speculative  theology 
are  the  professors  of  philosophy.  Salaried  by  Christian 
governments,  they  dare  not  give  up  the  chief  article  of 
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faith.^  Now,  how  do  these  gentlemen  help  themselves  ? 
They  simply  declare  that  the  existence  of  God  is  self- 
evident.  Indeed !  After  the  ancient  world,  at  the  expense 
of  its  conscience,  had  worked  miracles  to  prove  it,  and 
the  modern  world,  at  the  expense  of  its  understanding, 
had  brought  into  the  field  ontological,  cosmological,  and 
physico- theological  proofs — to  these  gentlemen  it  is  self- 
evident.  And  from  this  self-evident  God  they  then  explain 
the  world :  that  is  their  philosophy. 

Till  Kant  came  there  was  a  real  dilemma  hetween 
materialism  and  theism,  i.e.,  between  the  assumption  that 
a  blind  chance,  or  that  an  intelligence  working  from  with- 
out in  accordance  with  purposes  and  conceptions,  had 
brought  about  the  world,  tuque  dabaiur  letiium.  Tliere- 
fore  atheism  and  materialism  were  the  same ;  hence  the 
doubt  whether  there  really  could  be  an  atheist,  i.e.,  a  man 
who  really  could  attribute  to  blind  chance  the  disposition 
of  nsiturp,  so  full  of  design,  especially  oi^nised  nature. 
See,  for  example,  Bacon's  Essays  (aermonet  fddes}.  Essay 
16,  on  Atheism.  In  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of 
men,  and  of  the  English,  who  in  euch  things  balong 
entirely  to  the  great  mass  (the  mob),  this  is  still  the  case, 
even  with  their  most  celebrated  men  of  learning.  One 
has  only  to  look  at  Owen's  "  Ostiologie  Compart"  of  1855, 
preface,  p.  ti,  I2,  where  he  stands  always  before  the  old 
dilemma  between  Democritua  and  Epicurus  on  the  one 
side,  and  an  intelligence  on  the  other,  in  which  la  con- 


1  Kant  uid.  "  It  U  verf  >b*nrd 
to  expect  enligbteument  from  m- 
(on,  and  yet  to  preacribe  to  her 
beforehand  which  lide  (he  muit 
nccestarily  take"  ("Critique  of  Pure 
Rtaion,"  p.  747;  v.  775).  On  the 
other    hand,    tbe   following    it  tbe 


phil'rfriphy  in 


"If» 


philumphj  denies  the  reality  of  the 
funduneDtaJ  ideaa  of  ChriHtianitj, 
it  a  either  false,  or,  eren  if  titit,  it 
it  )w(  vtdett."  That  i*  to  lay,  for 
prufeiwn  of  phitoaoph;.      It  ni 


tbe  late  Frofeuor  Bachmann  whr\ 
in  tha  Jena  LiUerataruilung  lor 
July  1S40,  Ho.  116,  »  iodiacreetly 
blurted  out  the  maxim  of  all  hia 
coUeagaea.  However,  it  ia  worth 
Doticiog,  aa  regatdi  the  character- 
intica  of  tbe  Univeniity  j-hilrmophy, 
buw  here  the  trath,  if  it  will  not 
■uit  and  adapt  itnelf,  !■  ghown  tbe 
door  without  ceremony,  with,  "Be 
off,  truth  :  we  cannut  make  vw  of 
you.  Do  we  owe  you  anything? 
Do  yon  pay  ui !    Thr n  be  off  I " 
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naissance  (Tun  Stre  tel  que  Vhomme  a  exists  avant  que 
Vhomme  fit  son  apparition.  All  design  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  an  intelligence;  he  has  never  even  dreamt  of 
doubting  this.  Yet  in  the  lecture  based  upon  this  now 
modified  preface,  delivered  in  the  Acaddmie  des  Sciences  on 
the  5th  September  1853,  he  says,  with  childish  naivete: 
"  Za  tiUologie,  01c  la  thdologie  scientifique  "  {Comptes  Bendus, 
Sept.  1853),  tliat  is  for  him  precisely  the  same  thing!  Is 
anything  in  nature  designed  ?  then  it  is  a  work  of  inten- 
tion, of  reflection,  of  intelligence.  Yet,  certainly,  what 
has  such  an  Englishman  and  the  Acaddmie  des  Sciences 
to  do  with  the  "  Critique  of  Judgment,"  or,  indeed,  with 
my  book  upon  the  Will  in  Nature  ?  These  gentlemen 
do  not  see  so  far  below  them.  These  illustres  confreres 
disdain  metaphysics  and  the  phUosophie  allemande :  they 
confine  themselves  to  the  old  woman's  philosophy.  The 
validity  of  that  disjunctive  major,  that  dilemma  between 
materialism  and  theism,  rests,  however,  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  present  given  world  is  the  world  of  things  in 
themselves ;  that  consequently  there  is  no  other  order  of 
things  than  the  empiriced.  But  after  the  world  and  its 
order  had  through  Kant  become  mere  phenomenon,  the 
laws  of  which  rest  principally  upon  the  forms  of  our 
intellect,  the  existence  and  nature  of  things  and  of  the 
world  no  longer  required  to  be  explained  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  changes  perceived  or  efiected  by  us  in  the 
world ;  nor  must  that  which  we  comprehend  as  means  and 
end  have  necessarily  arisen  as  the  consequence  of  a  similar 
knowledge  Thus,  inasmuch  as  Kant,  through  his  impor- 
tant distinction  between  phenomenon  and  thing  in  itself, 
withdrew  the  foundation  from  theism,  he  opened,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  way  to  entirely  different  and  more  profound 
explanations  of  existence. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  natural  dia- 
lectic of  reason  it  is  asserted  that  the  three  transcendent 
Ideas  are  of  value  as  regulative  principles  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  knowled<][e  of  nature.     But  Kant  can  barelv 
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liare  beeo  serious  in  making  this  assertion.  At  least  its 
opposite,  that  these  assumpnons  are  restrictive  and  fatal 
to  all  inve£tiga:ion  of  nature,  is  to  everr  naTural  piiilo- 
soplier  bejond  doubt.  To  test  this  by  an  example,  let  any 
one  consider  Tvbether  the  assumption  of  the  soul  as  an 
imma:eria1,  simple,  thinking  substance  would  have  been 
necessarily  advantageous  or  in  the  highest  degree  impeding 
to  the  truths  vhich  Cabanis  has  so  beautifully  expounded, 
or  to  the  discoveries  of  Flourens,  Marshall  Uall,  and  Ch. 
BelL  Indeed  Kant  himself  says  {Prolryomtna,  §  44), 
"The  Ideas  of  the  reason  are  opposed  and  binderiug  to 
the  maxims  of  the  rational  kaowlege  of  nature." 

It  is  certainly  not  the  lenst  merit  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  that  under  his  Government  Kant  could  develop 
himself,  and  dared  to  publish  the  "  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason."  Hardly  under  any  other  Government  would  a 
salaried  professor  have  ventured  snch  a  thing.  Kant  was 
obliged  to  promise  the  immediate  successor  of  the  great 
king  that  he  would  write  no  more. 


I  might  consider  that  I  could  dispense  with  the  criticism 
of  the  ethical  part  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  here  because 
I  have  given  a  detailed  and  thorough  criticism  of  it 
twenty-two  years  later  than  the  present  work  in  the 
"  Beiden  Grundjn-oblcmcn  der  £tkik."  However,  what  is 
here  retained  from  the  first  edition,  and  for  the  sake  of 
completeness  must  not  be  omitted,  may  serve  as  a  suitable 
introduction  to  that  later  and  much  more  thorough  criti- 
cism, to  which  in  the  main  I  therefore  refer  the  reader. 

On  account  of  Kant's  love  of  architectonic  symmetry, 
the  theoretical  reason  bad  also  to  have  a  pendant.  The 
intellectus  practicua  of  the  Scholastics,  which  again  springs 
from  the  vovt  irpaicriKiK  of  Aristotle  (De  Anima,  iii.  10, 
and  Polit.,  vii.  C.  14 ;  a  fuv  yap  irpoKTiKo^  ecrri  Xoym,  6  Se 
0«opJt7iKo<^,  provides  the  word  ready  made.  Yet  here 
something  quite  different  is  denoted  by  it — not  as  ther^ 
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the  reason  directed  to  technical  skill.  Here  the  practical 
reason  appears  as  the  source  and  origin  of  the  undeniable 
ethical  significance  of  human  action,  and  of  all  virtue,  all 
nobleness,  and  every  attainable  degree  of  holiness.  All 
this  accordingly  should  come  from  mere  reason,  and  de- 
mand nothing  but  this.  To  act  rationally  and  to  act  vir- 
tuously, nobly,  holily,  would  be  one  and  the  same ;  and 
to  act  selfishly,  wickedly,  viciously,  would  be  merely  to 
act  irrationally.  However,  all  times  and  peoples  and 
languages  have  distinguished  the  two,  and  held  them  to  be 
quite  diflTerent  things ;  and  so  does  every  one  even  at  the 
present  day  who  knows  nothing  of  the  language  of  the  new 
school,  i.e.,  the  whole  world,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
company  of  German  savants.  Every  one  but  these  last 
understands  by  virtuous  conduct  and  a  rational  course  of 
life  two  entirely  different  things.  To  say  that  the  sublime 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion,  whose  life  is  presented 
to  us  as  the  pattern  of  all  virtue,  was  the  most  rational  of 
all  men  would  be  called  a  very  unbecoming  and  even  a 
blasphemous  way  of  speaking;  and  almost  as  much  so 
if  it  were  said  that  His  precepts  contained  all  the  best 
directions  for  a  perfectly  rational  life.  Further,  that  he 
who,  in  accordance  with  these  precepts,  instead  of  taking 
thought  for  his  own  future  needs,  always  relieves  the 
greater  present  wants  of  others,  without  further  motive, 
nay,  gives  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  in  order  then,  desti- 
tute of  all  means  of  subsistence,  to  go  and  preach  to 
others  also  the  virtue  which  he  practises  himself;  this 
every  one  rightly  honours ;  but  who  ventures  to  extol  it 
as  the  highest  pitch  of  reasonableness  f  And  finally,  who 
praises  it  as  a  raiional  deed  that  Arnold  von  Winkelried, 
with  surpassing  courage,  clasped  the  hostile  spears  against 
his  own  body  in  order  to  gain  victory  and  deliverance  for 
his  countrymen  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  see  a  man 
who  from  his  youth  upwards  deliberates  with  exceptional 
foresight  how  he  may  procure  for  himself  an  easy  compe- 
tence, the  means  for  the  support  of  wife  and  children,  a 
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good  name  among  men,  outward  honour  and  distinction, 
and  in  doing  bo  never  allows  himself  to  be  led  astray  or 
induced  to  lose  sight  of  his  end  by  the  charm  of  present 
pleasures  or  the  satisfaction  of  defying  the  arrogance  of 
the  powerful,  or  the  desire  of  revenging  insults  and  un- 
deserved humiliations  he  has  suffered,  or  the  attractions  of 
useless  aesthetic  or  philosophical  occupations  of  the  mind, 
or  travels  in  interesting  lands,  but  with  great  consistency 
works  towards  his  one  end, — who  ventures  to  deny  that 
such  a  philistine  is  in  quite  an  extraordinary  degree  raHonal, 
even  if  be  has  made  use  of  some  means  which  are  not  praise- 
worchy  but  are  yet  without  danger !  Nay,  more,  if  a  bad 
man,  with  deliberate  shrewdness,  through  a  well-thought' 
out  plan  attains  to  riches  and  honours,  aud  even  to  thrones 
and  crowns,  and  then  with  the  acutest  cunning  gets  the 
better  of  neighbouring  states,  overcomes  them  one  by 
one,  and  now  becomes  a  conqueror  of  the  world,  and  in 
doing  so  is  not  led  astray  by  any  respect  for  right,  any 
sense  of  humanity,  but  with  sharp  consistency  tramples 
down  and  dashes  to  pieces  everything  that  opposes  his 
plan,  without  compassion  plunges  millions  into  misery  of 
every  kind,  condemns  millions  to  bleed  and  die,  yet  royally 
rewards  and  always  protects  his  adherents  and  helpers, 
never  forgetting  anything,  and  thus  reaches  his  end, — who 
does  not  see  that  such  a  man  must  go  to  work  in  a  most 
rational  manner  ? — that,  as  a  powerful  understanding  wag 
needed  to  form  the  plans,  their  execution  demanded  the 
complete  command  of  the  reason,  and  indeed  properly  ol 
practical  reason  f  Or  are  the  precepts  which  the  pru- 
dent and  consistent,  the  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  Machia- 
velli  prescribes  to  the  prince  irrational  t  ^ 

'  B;  the  w»j,  MachiaTelli'i  prob-  purely  the  political  nne  hnw,  i(  he  ■<> 

lem  wu  the  >oIutian  of  the  qu^tion  wills,  he  csn  c&rr;  it  out.     And  the 

ho*  the  prince,  at  a  princt,  WM  to  solution  of  this  problem  be  gitoa  juat 

keephimtelf  on  tbethronein  ipiteof  u  one  writea  directiona  for  plaj'in^ 

intemal  uid  extenul  eneuiiM.     Hi*  cheu,  with  which  it  would  be  folly 

problem  waa  thua  by  no  mtona  the  to  mix  up  the  answer  to  Che  quea 

ethical  problem  whether  a  prince,  u  tion  whether  from    an  ethical  piiin' 

a  maa,  ought  to  wiU  aucfa  tbin^i,  but  of  new  it  ii  advisable  to  pla;  chcn" 
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As  wickedness  is  quite  consistent  with  reason,  and  in- 
deed only  becomes  really  terrible  in  this  conjunction,  so, 
conversely,  nobleness  is  sometimes  joined  with  want  of 
reason.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  action  of  Gorio- 
lanus,  who,  af cer  he  had  applied  all  his  strength  for  years 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  revenge  upon  the  Komaus, 
when  at  length  the  time  came,  allowed  himself  to  be 
softened  by  the  prayers  of  the  Senate  and  the  tears  of  his 
mother  and  wife,  gave  up  the  revenge  he  had  so  long  and 
so  painfully  prepared,  and  indeed,  by  thus  bringing  on 
himself  the  just  anger  of  the  Yolscians,  died  for  those 
very  Bomans  whose  thanklessness  he  knew  and  desired 
60  intensely  to  punish.  Finally,  for  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness, it  may  be  mentioned  that  reason  may  very  well  exist 
along  with  want  of  understanding.  This  is  the  case  when 
a  foolish  maxim  is  chosen,  but  is  followed  out  consistently. 
An  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  the  Princess 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  IL,  who  vowed  that  she  would 
not  put  on  a  clean  chemise  so  long  as  Ostend  remained 
unconquered,  and  kept  her  word  through  three  years.  In 
general  all  vows  are  of  this  class,  whose  origin  is  a  want 
of  insight  as  regards  the  law  of  causality,  i.e.,  want  of 
understanding;  nevertheless  it  is  rational  to  fulfil  them 
if  one  is  of  such  narrow  understanding  as  to  make  them. 

In  agreement  with  what  we  have  said,  we  see  the 
writers  who  appeared  just  before  Kant  place  the  con- 
science, as  the  seat  of  the  moral  impulses,  in  opposition  to 
the  reason.  Thus  Bousseau,  in  the  fourth  book  of  "  JSmiie" 
says :  "  La  raison  now  trompe,  mats  la  conscience  ne  tronipe 
jamais;"  and  further  on:  "//  est  impossible  dUexpliquer par 
Us  consequences  de  notre  nature  leprincipe  immMiat  de  la  con- 
science ind^pcndant  de  la  raison  minu"  Still  further : ''  Mes 
sentimens  naturels  parlaient  pour  Vintirit  commun,  ma  raison 
rapportait  tout  a  moi.  ,  .  .  On  a  beau  vovloir  etablir  la  vertu 

at  alL      To    reproach    MachiaveUi  not  begin  bis  instructions    with  a 

with  the  immorality  of   his  writ-  moral  lecture  against  murder  and 

ing  Is  just  the  same  as  to  reproach  slaughter, 
a    fencing-master  because  he  does 
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par  la  raitontetd,  quelle  sotidebaaepnU-otiluidoTuurt"  lu 
the  "  Eiveries  du  Promeneur,"  prom.  4  6me,  he  says :  "  JDatu 
toutes  Us  questions  de  mortUe  di^ciletje  me  euis  toujmirt  Inen 
trouvi  de  les  risoudre  par  le  dictamen  de  la  amseienee,  piutSt 
que  par  les  lumiires  de  la  rawon."  Indeed  Aristotle  already 
saya  expressly  (Elk.  Magna,  i.  5)  that  the  virtues  have 
their  seat  in  the  0X07^  fiopip  Trpi  ^vxt^  (m  parte  irro' 
tiotiali  animi),  and  not  in  the  Xoyov  exovrt  (in  parte 
raiionali).  In  accordance  with  this,  Stobeeus  says  {Ed.. 
ii.,  c  7),  speaking  of  the  Peripatetics ;  "  Tit»  ^diierpi  apenjn 
VBoXanPavoviTi  wtpt  to  a'^yov  fiepo^  fir/veaOat  ti)v  '^vyifi, 
evet&t}  Sifiepi}  vpov  Tt)v  vapovtrav  Otaptav  inreQevro  Ttpi 
^ri/^v,  TO  fxe\i  Xorfueov  tjfovaav,  to  S'  akoyov.  Kat  wept 
/lev  TO  \orfiieov  ti]v  KdKoKqrfadtav  fvyvfadav,  leai  nji'  ^poif}- 
atv,  Kat  Tt}v  afXivoiav,  KOi  ao^MV,  km  evp^etav,  KOt 
p.vr)p.fjv,  KOt  Ta^  ifioiov^-  irepi  he  to  aKtr/ov,  au^poavinp', 
KOt  Sucatoawtjv,  leai  avSpeuiv,  Kat  Ta;  oXXaf  to;  i^^wca; 
KoKovjiow  apeTa<:."  {Elkieamvirtutemdrca  partem  animce 
raiione  earentem  versari  putant,  aim  duplieem,  ad  hanc 
disquiaitionem,  animam  pcmarU,  ratione  pradUam,  ei  ea 
mreatem,.  In  parte  vero  ratione  pradita  coHoearU  ingenui- 
tatem,  prudentiam,  perspicaoitatem,  sapieniiam,  doeUitatem, 
memoriam  et  reliqua ,-  in  parte  vero  ratione  destituia  tem- 
perantiam,justitiam,/ortitudinem,  et  rdiquas  virtutes.quaa 
eihieas  vacant.)  And  Cicero  {De  Nat.  Jkor.,  iii.,  c  26-31) 
explains  at  length  that  reason  is  the  necessary  means,  the 
tool,  of  all  crime. 

I  have  explained  reason  to  be  the  faculty  0/  framing 
concepts.  It  is  this  quite  special  class  of  general  non- 
perceptible  ideas,  which  are  symbolised  and  fixed  only 
by  words,  that  distinguishes  man  from  the  brutes  and 
gives  him  the  pre-eminence  upon  earth.  While  the  brute 
is  the  slave  of  the  present,  and  knows  only  immediate 
sensible  motives,  and  therefore  when  they  present  them- 
selves to  it  is  necessarily  attracted  or  repelled  by  them, 
as  iron  is  by  tlie  magnet,  in  man,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
liberation has  been  introduced  through  the  gift  of  reasun. 
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This  enables  him  easily  to  survey  as  a  whole  his  life  and 
the  course  of  the  world,  looking  before  and  after ;  it  makes 
him  independent  of  the  present,  enables  him  to  go  to 
work  deliberately,  systematically,  and  with  foresight,  to 
do  evil  as  well  as  to  do  good.  But  what  he  does  he  does 
with  complete  self-consciousness ;  he  knows  exactly  how 
his  will  decides,  what  in  each  case  he  chooses,  and  what 
other  choice  w£is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  possible ;  and 
from  this  self-conscious  willing  he  comes  to  know  himself 
and  mirrors  himself  in  his  actions.  In  all  these  relations 
to  the  conduct  of  men  reason  is  to  be  called  practical; 
it  is  only  theoretical  so  far  as  the  objects  with  which 
it  is  concerned  have  no  relation  to  the  action  of  the 
thinker,  but  have  purely  a  theoretical  interest,  which 
very  few  men  are  capable  of  feeling.  What  in  this  sense 
is  called  practical  reason  is  very  nearly  what  is  signi- 
fied by  the  Latin  word  prudentia,  which,  according  to 
Cicero  (De  Nat,  Deor,  ii.,  22),  is  a  contraction  of  provi- 
dentia  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ratio,  if  used  of  a  faculty 
of  the  mind,  sin;nifies  for  the  most  part  theoretical  reason 
proper,  though  the  ancients  did  not  observe  the  distinction 
strictly.  In  nearly  all  men  reason  has  an  almost  exclusively 
practical  tendency ;  but  if  this  also  is  abandoned  thought 
loses  the  control  of  action,  so  that  it  is  then  said, ''  Sdo 
mdiora^  prdboque,  deteriora  seqrwr,"  or  "  Le  inatin  je  fais 
des  prqjets,  et  U  soirjefais  des  sottises."  Thus  the  man  does 
not  allow  his  conduct  to  be  guided  by  his  thought,  but  by 
the  impression  of  the  moment^  after  the  manner  of  the 
brute  ;  and  so  he  is  called  irrational  (without  thereby  im- 
puting to  him  moral  turpitude),  although  he  is  not  really 
wanting  in  reason,  but  in  the  power  of  applying  it  to  his 
action ;  and  one  might  to  a  certain  extent  say  his  reason  is 
theoretical  and  not  practical.  He  may  at  the  same  time 
be  a  really  good  man,  like  many  a  one  who  can  never  see 
any  one  in  misfortune  without  helping  him,  even  making 
sacrifices  to  do  so,  and  yet  leaves  his  debts  unpaid.  Such  an 
irrational  character  is  quite  incapable  of  committ'  ig  great 
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crimes,  because  the  srstematic  planning,  the  discrisiioa- 
tioa  and  self-control,  which  this  always  T^iuires  Are  quite 
unpoasible  to  him.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wiil  hai\ilr 
attain  to  a  very  high  d^ree  of  virtue,  for,  however  much 
inclined  to  good  he  may  be  by  nature,  those  siutile  noious 
and  wicked  emotions  to  which  every  one  is  subject  can- 
not be  vanting ;  and  where  reason  does  not  manifest  it- 
self practically,  and  oppose  to  them  nnalterable  maxims 
and  firm  principles,  they  must  become  deeds. 

Finally,  noiott  manifests  itself  very  specially  as  practi- 
cal in  those  exceedingly  rational  chamcters  who  on  this 
account  are  called  in  ordinary  life  practical  philosophera, 
and  who  are  distinguished  by  an  unusual  equanimity  in 
disagreeable  as  in  pleasing  circumstances,  an  equable 
disposition,  and  a  determined  perseverance  in  resolves 
once  made.  In  fact,  it  is  the  predominance  of  reason  in 
them.  I.e.,  the  more  abstract  than  intuitive  knowledge,  and 
therefore  the  survey  of  life  by  means  of  conceptions,  in 
general  and  as  a  whole,  which  has  enabled  them  once  for 
all  to  recognise  the  deception  of  the  momentary  impres- 
sion, the  Ueeting  nature  of  all  things,  the  sliortness  of  life, 
the  emptiness  of  pleasures,  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  and 
the  great  and  little  tricks  of  chance.  Therefore  nothing 
comes  to  them  unexpectedly,  and  what  they  know  in  the 
abstract  does  not  surprise  nor  disturb  them  when  it  meets 
them  in  the  actual  and  in  the  particular  case,  though  it 
does  so  in  the  case  of  those  less  reasonable  characters 
upon  whom  the  present,  the  perceptible,  the  actual,  exerts 
such  an  infiuence  that  the  cold,  colourless  conceptions  are 
thrown  quite  into  the  background  of  consciousness,  and 
forgetting  principles  and  maxims,  they  ave  abandoned 
to  emotions  and  passions  of  every  kind,  I  have  already 
explained  at  the  end  of  the  first  book  that  in  my  oiiiniou 
the  ethics  of  Stoicism  were  simply  a  guide  to  a  truly 
reasonable  life,  in  this  sense.  Such  a  life  is  also  re- 
peatedly praised  by  Horace  In  very  many  passages.  This 
is  the  significance  of  his  nit  admirari,  and  also  of  tho 
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Delphic  MiySei/  ayav.  To  translate  nU  admirari  "to 
admire  nothing"  is  quite  wrong.  This  Horatian  maxim 
does  not  concern  the  theoretical  so  much  as  the  practical, 
and  its  real  meaning  is :  *'  Prize  no  object  unconditionally. 
Do  not  fall  in  love  with  anything;  do  not  believe  that  the 
possession  of  anything  can  give  you  happiness.  Every 
intense  longing  for  an  object  is  only  a  delusive  chimera, 
which  one  may  just  as  well,  and  much  more  easily,  get 
quit  of  by  fuller  knowledge  as  by  attained  possession." 
Cicero  also  uses  admirari  in  this  sense  (J)e  Divinatione, 
iL  2).  What  Horace  means  is  thus  the  aOafifiia  and 
a/eaTa7r\rj^t^f  also  aSavfUKria,  which  Democritus  before 
him  prized  as  the  highest  good  (see  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  ii. 
21,  and  cf.  Strdbo,  i.  p.  98  and  105).  Such  reasonableness 
of  conduct  has  properly  nothing  to  do  with  virtue  and 
vice ;  but  this  practical  use  of  reason  is  what  gives  man 
his  pre-eminence  over  the  brute,  and  only  in  this  sense 
has  it  any  meaning  and  is  it  permissible  to  speak  of  a 
dignity  of  man. 

In  all  the  cases  given,  and  indeed  in  all  conceivable 
cases,  the  distinction  between  rational  and  irrational 
action  runs  back  to  the  question  whether  the  motives  are 
abstract  conceptions  or  ideas  of  perception.  Therefore 
the  explanation  which  I  have  given  of  reason  agrees 
exactly  with  the  use  of  language  at  all  times  and  among 
all  peoples — a  circumstance  which  will  not  be  regarded  as 
merely  accidental  or  arbitrary,  but  will  be  seen  to  arise 
from  the  distinction  of  which  every  man  is  conscious,  of 
the  different  faculties  of  the  mind,  in  accordance  with 
which  consciousness  he  speaks,  though  certainly  he  does 
not  raise  it  to  the  distinctness  of  an  abstract  definition. 
Our  ancestors  did  not  make  the  words  without  attaching 
to  them  a  definite  meaning,  in  order,  perhaps,  that  they 
might  lie  ready  for  philosophers  who  might  possibly 
come  centuries  after  and  determine  what  ought  to  be 
thought  in  connection  with  them ;  but  they  denoted  by 
them  quite  def>*^\te  conceptions.    Thus  the  words  are  no 
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longer  unclaimed,  and  to  attribute  to  them  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  which  they  have  hitherto  had  means 
to  misuse  them,  means  to  introduce  a  licence  in  accordance 
with  which  every  one  might  use  any  word  in  any  sense 
he  chose,  and  thus  endless  confusion  would  necessarily 
arise.  Locke  has  already  shown  at  length  that  most  dis- 
agreements in  philosophy  arise  from  a  false  use  of  words. 
For  the  Sfike  of  illustration  just  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  shameful  misuse  which  philosophers  destitute  of 
thoughts  make  at  the  present  day  of  the  words  suhstance, 
consciousness,  truth,  and  many  others.  Moreover,  the 
utterances  and  explanations  concerning  reason  of  ail  philo- 
sophers of  all  ages,  with  the  exception  of  the  nio.st  modern, 
agree  no  less  with  my  explanation  of  it  than  the  concep- 
tions which  prevail  among  all  nations  of  that  prerogative 
of  man.  Observe  what  Plato,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Itepublic,  and  in  innumerable  scattered  passages,  calls  the 
\oyifiov,  or  TiorfioTtKov  n^  V^CfJ''  '^^^^  Cicero  says  (De 
Nat.  DeoT.,  iii.  26-31),  what  Leibnitz  and  Locke  say  upon 
this  in  the  passages  already  quoted  in  the  first  hook.  Tliere 
would  he  no  end  to  the  quotations  here  if  one  sought  to  show 
how  all  philosophers  before  Kant  have  spoken  of  reason  iu 
general  in  my  sense,  although  they  did  noi.  know  how  to 
explain  its  nature  with  complete  definiteness  and  distinct- 
ness by  reducing  it  to  one  point.  What  was  understood 
by  reason  sliortly  before  Kant's  appearance  is  shown  in 
general  by  two  essays  of  Sulzer  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  miscellaneous  philosophical  writings,  the  one  entitled 
"Analysis  of  the  Conception  of  Euason,"  the  other,  "  On 
the  Reciprocal  Influence  of  Reason  and  Language."  If, 
on  the  other  liand,  we  read  how  reason  is  sjioicfn  about  in 
the  most  reuont  times,  ihrougli  the  influence  of  the 
Kantian  error,  which  after  him  increased  like  an  ava- 
lanche, we  are  obliged  to  assume  that  the  whole  of  the 
wise  men  of  antiquity,  and  also  all  philosophers  before 
Kant,  had  absolutely  no  reason  at  all ;  for  the  immediate 
peroiiptions,  intuitions,  appreliensions,  presentiments  of  the 
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reason  now  discovered  were  as  utterly  unknown  to  them 
as  the  sixth  sense  of  the  bat  is  to  us.  And  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  must  confess  that  I  also,  in  my  weakness,  can- 
not comprehend  or  imagine  that  reason  which  directly 
perceives  or  apprehends,  or  has  an  intellectual  intuition  of 
the  super-sensible,  the  absolute,  together  with  long  yarns 
that  accompany  it,  in  any  other  way  than  as  the  sixth 
sense  of  the  bat.  This,  however,  must  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  invention  or  discovery  of  such  a  reason,  which  at 
once  directly  perceives  whatever  you  choose,  that  it  is  an 
incomparable  expedient  for  withdrawing  oneself  from  the 
affair  in  the  easiest  manner  in  the  world,  along  with  one's 
favourite  ideas,  in  spite  of  all  Kants,  with  their  Critiques 
of  Eeason.  The  invention  and  the  reception  it  has  met 
with  do  honour  to  the  age. 

Thus,  although  what  is  essential  in  reason  (to  X074/101/,  17 
^povrjais^  ratiOf  raisan,  Veruunft)  was,  on  the  whole  and 
in  general,  rightly  understood  by  all  philosophers  of  all 
ages,  though  not  sharply  enough  defined  nor  reduced  to 
one  point,  yet  it  was  not  so  clear  to  them  what  the 
understanding  (vov^,  Stavoia,  irUellectus,  esprit,  Verstand)  is. 
Therefore  they  often  confuse  it  with  reason,  and  just  on 
this  account  they  did  not  attain  to  a  thoroughly  complete, 
pure,  and  simple  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  latter. 
With  the  Christian  philosophers  the  conception  of  reason 
received  an  entirely  extraneous,  subsidiary  meaning  through 
the  opposition  of  it  to  revelation.  Starting,  then,  from  this, 
many  are  justly  of  opinion  that  the  knowledge  of  the  duty  of 
virtue  is  possible  from  mere  reason,  i.e.,  without  revelation. 
Indeed  this  aspect  of  the  matter  certainly  had  influence 
upon  Kant's  exposition  and  language.  But  this  opposition 
is  properly  of  positive,  historical  significance,  and  is  there- 
fore for  philosophy  a  foreign  element,  from  which  it  must 
keep  itself  free. 

We  might  have  expected  that  in  his  critiques  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  reason  Kant  would  have  started  with 
an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  reason  in  general,  and,  after 
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he  had  thus  deSaed  the  gtnus,  would  have  gone  on  to  the 
explanation  of  the  two  species,  showing  how  one  and  the 
same  reason  manifests  itself  in  two  such  diS'erent  ways, 
and  yet,  by  retaining  its  principal  characteristic,  proves 
itself  to  be  the  same.  But  we  find  nothing  of  all  this.  I 
have  already  shown  how  inadequate,  vacillating,  and  in- 
consistent are  the  explanations  of  the  faculty  be  is  criti- 
cising, which  he  gives  here  and  there  by  the  way  in  the 
"  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason."  The  praclieal  reason  appears 
in  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  "  without  any  introduction, 
and  afterwards  stands  in  the  "  Critique  "  specially  devoted 
to  itself  as  something  already  established.  No  further 
account  of  it  is  given,  and  the  use  of  language  of  all  times 
and  peoples,  which  is  treated  with  contempt,  and  the  defini- 
tions of  the  conception  given  by  the  greatest  of  earlier 
philosophers,  dare  not  lift  up  their  voices.  In  general, 
we  may  conclude  from  particular  passages  that  Kant's 
opinion  amounts  to  this  :  the  knowledge  of  principles 
a  priori  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  reason :  since 
now  the  knowledge  of  the  ethical  significance  of  action  is 
not  of  empirical  origin,  it  also  is  an  a  priori  principle,  and 
accordingly  proceeds  from  the  reason,  and  therefore  thus 
far  the  reason  is  practical.  I  have  already  spoken  enough 
of  the  incorrectness  of  this  explanation  of  reason.  But, 
independently  of  this,  how  superficial  it  is,  and  what  a 
want  of  thoroughness  it  shows,  to  make  use  here  of  the 
single  quality  of  being  independent  of  experience  in  order 
to  combine  tlie  most  heterogeneous  things,  while  over- 
looking their  most  essential  and  immeasurable  difference 
in  other  respects.  For,  even  assuming,  though  we  do  not 
admit  it,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  ethical  significance  of 
action  springs  from  an  imperative  lying  in  us,  an  uncon- 
ditioned oiigM,  yet  bow  fundamentally  different  would 
such  an  imperative  be  from  those  \xa\vtT^?L\  forr^  nf  know~ 
ledge  of  which,  in  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  lieason,"  Kant 
proves  that  we  are  conscious  a  priori,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  consciousness  we  can  assert  beforehand  an  uncon> 
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ditioned  mtistt  valid  for  all  experience  possible  for  us. 
But  the  diSerence  between  this  must,  this  necessary  form 
of  all  objects  which  is  already  determined  in  the  subject, 
and  that  aught  of  morality  is  so  infinitely  great  and 
palpable  that  the  mere  fact  that  they  agree  in  the  one 
particular  that  neither  of  them  is  empirically  known 
may  indeed  be  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  a  witty 
comparison,  but  not  as  a  philosophical  justification  for 
regarding  their  origin  as  the  same. 

Moreover,  the  birthplace  of  this  child  of  practical  reason, 
the  absolute  ought  or  the  categorical  imperative,  is  not  in 
the  "  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,"  but  in  that  of  "  Pure 
Eeason,"  p.  802 ;  V.  830.  The  birth  is  violent,  and  is  only 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  forceps  of  a  there/ore,  which 
stands  boldly  and  audaciously,  indeed  one  might  say 
shamelessly,  between  two  propositions  which  are  utterly 
foreign  to  each  other  and  have  no  connection,  in  order  to 
combine  them  as  reason  and  consequent.  Thus,  that  not 
merely  perceptible  but  also  abstract  motives  determine 
us,  is  the  proposition  from  which  Kant  starts,  expressing 
it  in  the  following  manner :  "  Not  merely  wliat  excites, 
Le,,  what  affects  the  senses  directly,  determines  human 
will,  but  we  have  a  power  of  overcoming  the  impressions 
made  upon  our  sensuous  appetitive  faculty  through  ideas 
of  that  which  is  itself  in  a  more  remote  manner  useful 
or  hurtful.  These  deliberations  as  to  what  is  worthy  of 
desire,  with  reference  to  our  whole  condition,  t.e.,  as  to 
what  is  good  and  useful,  rest  upon  reason."  (Perfectly 
right;  would  that  he  only  always  spoke  so  rationally  of 
reason  !)  "  Eeason  there/ore  gives !  also  laws,  which  are 
imperatives,  i.e.,  objective  laws  of  freedom,  and  say  what 
ought  to  take  place,  though  perhaps  it  never  does  take 
place "  !  Thus,  without  further  authentication,  the  cate- 
gorical imperative  comes  into  the  world,  in  order  to  rule 
there  with  its  unconditioned  ought — a  sceptre  of  wooden 
iron.  For  in  the  conception  "  ought "  there  lies  always 
and  essentially  the  reference  to  threatened  punishment,  or 
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promised  reward,  as  a  necessary  condition,  and  canuot  be 
separated  from  it  without  abolishing  the  conception  itself 
and  taking  all  meaning  from  it.  Therefore  an  uiuxmdi- 
tioTud  ought  is  a  coniradictio  in  adjecto.  It  was  necessary 
to  censure  this  mistake,  closely  as  it  is  otherwise  con- 
nected with  Kant's  great  service  to  ethics,  which  consists 
in  this,  that  he  bos  freed  ethics  from  all  principles  of  the 
world  of  experience,  that  is,  from  all  direct  or  indirect 
doctrines  of  happiness,  and  has  shown  in  a  quite  special 
manner  that  the  kingdom  of  virtue  is  not  of  this  world. 
This  service  is  all  the  greater  because  all  ancient  philo- 
sophers, with  the  single  exception  of  Plato,  thus  the  Peri- 
patetics, the  Stoics,  and  the  Epicureans,  sought  by  very 
different  devices  either  to  make  virtue  and  happiness  de- 
pendent on  each  other  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason,  or  to  identify  them  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  contradiction.  This  charge  applies  with  equal 
force  to  all  modem  philosophers  down  to  Kant,  His 
merit  in  this  respect  is  therefore  very  great;  yet  justice 
demands  that  we  should  also  remember  here  first  that  his 
exposition  and  elaboration  often  does  not  correspond  with 
the  tendency  and  spirit  of  his  ethics,  and  secondly  that, 
even  so,  he  is  not  really  the  first  who  separated  virtue 
from  all  principles  of  happiness.  For  Plato,  especially  in 
the  "  Eepublic,"  the  principal  tendency  of  which  is  just 
this,  expressly  teaches  that  virtue  is  to  be  chosen  for  itself 
alone,  even  if  unhappiness  and  ignominy  are  inevitably 
connected  with  it  Still  more,  however,  Christianity 
preaches  a  perfectly  unselfish  virtue,  which  is  practised 
not  on  account  of  the  reward  in  a  life  after  death,  but 
quite  disinterestedly  from  love  to  God,  for  works  do  not 
justify,  but  only  faith,  which  accompanies  virtue,  so  to 
speak,  as  its  symptom,  and  therefore  appears  quite  irre- 
spective of  reward  and  of  its  own  accord.  See  Luther's 
"De  Lihertate  Ckrisiiana."  I  will  not  take  into  account  at 
all  the  Indians,  in  whose  sacred  books  the  hope  of  a  re- 
ward for  our  works  is  everywhere  described  as  the  way 
VOL.  n.  K. 
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of  darkness,  which  can  never  lead  to  blessedness.  Kant's 
doctrine  of  virtue,  however,  we  do  not  find  so  pure ;  or 
rather  the  exposition  remains  far  behind  the  spirit  of  it, 
and  indeed  falls  into  inconsistency.  In  his  highest  good, 
which  he  afterwards  discussed,  we  find  virtue  united  to 
happiness.  The  ought  originally  so  unconditioned  does  yet 
afterwards  postulate  one  condition,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  inner  contradiction  with  which  it  is  affected  and  with 
which  it  cannot  live.  Happiness  in  the  highest  good  is 
not  indeed  really  meant  to  be  the  motive  for  virtue ;  yet 
there  it  is,  like  a  secret  article,  the  existence  of  which 
reduces  all  the  rest  to  a  mere  sham  contract.  It  is  not 
really  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  yet  it  is  a  voluntary  gift 
for  which  virtue,  after  work  accomplished,  stealthily  opens 
the  hand.  One  may  convince  oneself  of  this  from  the 
*'  Critique  of  Practical  Reason"  (p.  223-266  of  the  fourth, 
or  p.  264-295  of  Eosenkranz's,  edition).  The  whole  of 
Kant's  moral  theology  has  also  the  same  tendency,  and 
just  on  this  account  morality  really  destroys  itself  through 
moral  theology.  For  I  repeat  that  all  virtue  which  in  any 
way  is  practised  for  the  sake  of  a  reward  is  based  upon  a 
prudent,  methodical,  far-seeing  egoism. 

The  content  of  the  absolute  ought,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  practical  reason,  is  the  famous :  ''  So  act 
that  the  maxim  of  your  will  might  always  be  also  valid 
as  the  principle  of  a  universal  legislation."  This  principle 
presents  to  him  who  desires  a  rule  for  his  own  will  the 
task  of  seeking  such  a  rule  for  the  wills  of  aU.  Then  the 
question  arises  how  such  a  rule  is  to  be  found.  Clearly, 
in  order  to  discover  the  rule  of  my  conduct,  I  ought  not 
to  have  regard  to  myself  alone,  but  to  the  sum  of  all  in- 
dividuals. Then,  instead  of  my  own  well-being,  the  well- 
being  of  all  without  distinction  becomes  my  aim.  Yet 
the  aim  still  always  remains  well-being.  I  find,  then,  that 
all  can  be  equally  well  off  only  if  each  limits  his  own 
egoism  by  that  of  others.  From  this  it  certainly  follows 
that  I  must  injure  no  one,  because,  since  this  principle  is 
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assumed  to  be  umTersal,  I  also  Till  not  be  iDJured.  Tliis, 
bowever,  is  the  sole  ground  on  account  of  wbich  I,  ^wbo 
do  not  yet  possess  a  moral  principle,  but  am  only  seeking 
one,  can  wish  this  to  be  a  universal  law.  But  clearly  in 
this  way  the  desire  of  well-being,  t.^.,  egoism,  remains  the 
source  of  this  ethical  principle^  As  the  basis  of  politics 
it  would  be  excellent,  as  the  basis  of  ethics  it  is  worthless. 
For  he  who  seeks  to  establish  a  rule  for  the  wills  of  all, 
as  is  demanded  by  that  moral  principle,  necessarily  stands 
in  need  of  a  rule  himself ;  otherwise  everything  would  be 
alike  to  him.  But  this  rule  can  only  be  Iiis  own  egoism, 
since  it  is  only  this  that  is  affected  by  the  conduct  of 
others ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  by  means  of  this  egoism, 
Bod  with  reference  to  it,  that  each  one  can  have  a  will 
concemitig  the  conduct  of  others,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  indlETerence  to  him.  Kant  himself  very  nnively 
intimates  this  (p.  123  of  the  "Critique  of  Practical 
Eeason ;  '  Eosenkianz's  edition,  p.  193),  where  he  thus 
prosecutes  the  search  for  maxims  for  the  will :  "  If  every 
one  regarded  the  need  of  others  with  complete  iitdilTe- 
ence,  and  thou  also  didst  beloTig  to  such  an  order  of  tilings, 
wouldst  thou  consent  thereto  ?"  Qtiavt  temerc  in  nosmet 
legem  sancimus  iniquam!  would  be  the  rule  of  the  consent 
inquired  after.  So  also  iu  the  "  Fundamental  Principles  of 
the  Metaphysic  of  Morals  "  (p.  56  of  the  third,  and  p.  50 
of  Eosenkranz's,  edition) :  "  A  will  which  resolved  to  assist 
no  one  in  distress  would  contradict  itself,  for  coses  might 
arise  in  which  it  required  the  love  and  sympathy  of  otlters," 
&C.  &c.  This  principle  of  ethics,  which  when  light  is 
thrown  upon  it  is  therefore  nothing  else  than  an  indirect 
and  disguised  expression  of  the  old,  simple  principle, 
"Quod  tibi  fieri  non  via,  alteri  m  feceris,"  is  related  iirst 
and  directly  to  passivity,  suffering,  and  then  only  by  means 
of  this  to  action.  Therefore,  as  we  have  said,  it  would  be 
thoroughly  serviceable  as  a  guide  for  the  constitution  of 
the  State,  which  aims  at  the  prevention  of  th^  suffering  of 
terong,  and  also  desires  to  procure  for  all  and  each  the 
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greatest  sum  of  well-beiDg.  But  in  ethics,  where  the  object 
of  investigation  is  action  as  action,  and  in  its  direct  signifi- 
cance for  the  actor — not  its  consequences,  suffering,  or  its 
relation  to  others — ^in  this  reference,  I  say,  it  is  altogether 
inadmissible,  because  at  bottom  it  reaUy  amounts  to  a 
principle  of  happiness,  thus  to  egoism. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  share  Kant's  satisfaction  that  his 
principle  of  ethics  is  not  a  material  one,  i,e,,  one  which 
sets  up  an  object  as  a  motive,  but  merely  formal,  whereby 
it  corresponds  symmetrically  to  the  formal  laws  with  which 
the  **  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  "  has  made  us  familiar. 
Certainly  it  is,  instead  of  a  law,  merely  a  formula  for  find- 
ing such  a  law.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  had  this 
formula  already  more  briefly  and  clearly  in  the  "  Qicod  tibi 
fieri  non  vis,  aJteri  ne/eceris ;  "  and,  secondly,  the  analysis 
of  this  formula  shows  that  it  is  simply  and  solely  the 
reference  to  one's  own  happiness  that  gives  it  content, 
and  therefore  it  can  only  be  serviceable  to  a  rational 
egoism,  to  which  also  every  legal  constitution  owes  its 
origin. 

Another  mistake  which,  because  it  offends  the  feelings  of 
every  one,  has  often  been  condemned,  and  was  satirised  by 
Schiller  in  an  epigram,  is  the  pedantic  rule  that  for  an  act 
to  be  really  good  and  meritorious  it  must  be  done  simply  and 
solely  out  of  respect  for  the  known  law  and  the  conception 
of  duty,  and  in  accordance  with  a  maxim  known  to  the 
reason  in  abstracto,  and  not  from  any  inclination,  not  from 
benevolence  felt  towards  others,  not  from  tender-hearted 
compassion,  sympathy,  or  emotion  of  the  heart,  which 
(according  to  the  **  Critique  of  Practical  Eeason,"  p.  213  ; 
Eosenkranz's  edition,  p.  257)  to  right-thinking  persons 
are  indeed  very  burdensome,  as  confusing,  their  deliberate 
maxims.  The  act  must  be  performed  unwillingly  and  with 
self-compulsion.  Bemember  that  nevertheless  the  hope 
of  reward  is  not  allowed  to  enter,  and  estimate  the  great 
absurdity  of  the  demand.  But,  what  is  saying  more,  this 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  virtue ;  not  the 
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act,  buc  the  willingness  to  do  it,  the  love  from  which  it 
proceeds,  and  without  which  it  is  a  dead  work,  cousti- 
tutea  its  merit  Therefore  Christianity  rightly  teaclios 
that  all  outward  works  are  worthless  if  they  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  that  genuine  disposition  which  consists  in  true 
goodwill  and  pure  love,  and  that  what  makes  blessed  and 
saves  is  not  the  works  done  (yxra  ojvrata),  but  tlia  faith, 
the  genuine  disposition,  which  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  aloue,  and  which  the  free,  deliberative  will,  having 
only  the  law  in  view,  does  not  produce.  This  demand  of 
£ant's,  that  all  virtuous  conduct  shall  proceed  from  pure, 
deliberate  respect  for  the  law  and  in  ncconlance  with  its 
abstract  maxims,  coldly  and  without  inclination,  nay, 
opposed  to  all  inclination,  is  just  the  same  thiuj;  as  if 
he  asserted  that  every  work  of  art  must  be  accomplished 
by  a  well-considered  applicatiou  of  testhetical  ruloa.  The 
one  is  just  as  perverse  as  the  other.  Tlie  question,  alreaily 
handled  by  Plato  and  Seneca,  whether  virtue  cau  Iw  taught, 
is  to  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Wo  must  tinally  uukd 
up  our  minds  to  see,  what  indond  was  the  ao\irce  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  election  by  grace,  that  as  roganU 
its  chief  characteristic  and  its  inner  nature,  virtue,  like 
genius,  ia  to  a  certain  extent  inborn ;  and  that  just  aa 
little  as  all  the  professors  of  (esthetics  could  impart  to  any 
one  the  power  of  producing  works  of  genius,  t,&,  genuine 
works  of  art,  so  little  could  all  the  professors  of  ethics 
and  preachers  of  virtue  transform  an  ignoble  into  a  vir- 
tuous and  noble  character,  the  impossibility  of  wliich  ia 
very  much  more  apparent  than  that  of  turning  lead  into 
gold.  The  search  for  a  aystem  of  ethics  and  a  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  same,  which  would  have  practical  iutluence 
and  would  actually  transform  and  better  the  humau  race, 
is  just  like  the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone.  Yet  I 
have  spoken  at  length  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book  of 
the  possibility  of  an  entire  change  of  mind  or  convorsioa 
of  man  (new  birth),  not  by  means  of  abstract  (ethics)  hut 
of  intuitive  knowledge  (the  work  of  grace).     The  contents 
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of  that  book  relieve  me  generally  of  the  necessity  of  dwell- 
ing longer  upon  this  point 

That  Kant  by  no  means  penetrated  to  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  ethical  content  of  actions  is  shown  finally  by 
his  doctrine  of  the  highest  good  as  the  necessary  combina- 
tion of  virtue  and  happiness,  a  combination  indeed  in 
which  virtue  would  be  that  which  merits  happiness.  He 
is  here  involved  in  the  logical  fallacy  that  the  conception 
of  merit,  which  is  here  the  measure  or  test,  already  pre- 
supposes a  theory  of  ethics  as  its  own  measure,  and  thus 
could  not  be  deducible  from  it.  It  appeared  in  our  fourth 
book  that  all  genuine  virtue,  after  it  has  attained  to  its 
highest  grade,  at  last  leads  to  a  complete  renunciation  in 
which  all  willing  finds  an  end.  Happiness,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  satisfied  wish ;  thus  the  two  are  essentially  in- 
capable of  being  combined.  He  who  has  been  enlightened 
by  my  exposition  requires  no  further  explanation  of  the 
complete  perverseness  of  this  Kantian  view  of  the  highest 
good.  And,  independent  of  my  positive  exposition,  I  have 
no  further  negative  exposition  to  give. 

Kant's  love  of  architectonic  symmetry  meets  us  also  in 
the  "  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,"  for  he  has  given  it  the 
shape  of  the  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  and  has  again 
introduced  the  same  titles  and  forms  with  manifest  inten- 
tion, which  becomes  specially  apparent  in  the  table  of  the 
categories  of  freedom. 


The  "Philosophy  of  Law"  is  one  of  Kant's  latest  works, 
and  is  so  poor  that,  although  I  entirely  disagree  with  it,  I 
think  a  polemic  against  it  is  superfluous,  since  of  its  own 
weakness  it  must  die  a  natural  death,  just  as  if  it  were 
not  the  work  of  this  great  man,  but  the  production  of  an 
ordinary  mortal.  Therefore,  as  regards  the  "  Philosophy  of 
Law,"  I  give  up  the  motive  mode  of  procedure  and  refer 
to  the  positive,  that  is,  to  the  short  outline  of  it  given  in 
the  fourth  book.     Just  one  or  two  general  remarks  on 
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Kant's  "  Philosophy  of  Law  "  may  be  made  here.  The 
errors  which  I  have  condemned  in  considering  the  "  Cri- 
tique of  Pure  Eeaaon,"  as  clingmg  to  Kant  throughout, 
appear  in  the  "  Philosophy  of  Law  "  in  such  excess  that 
one  often  believes  he  is  reading  a  satirical  parody  of  the 
Kantian  style,  or  at  least  that  he  is  listening  to  a  Kantian. 
Two  principal  errors,  however,  are  these.  He  desires  (and 
many  have  since  then  desired)  to  separate  the  Philosophy 
of  Law  sharply  from  ethics,  and  yet  not  to  make  the 
former  dependent  upon  positive  legislation,  i.c.,  upon  arbi- 
trary sanction,  but  to  let  the  conception  of  law  exist  for 
itself  pure  and  a  priori.  But  this  is  not  possible ;  becanse 
conduct,  apart  from  its  ethical  significance,  and  apart  from 
the  physical  relation  to  others,  and  thereby  from  external 
sanction,  does  not  admit  even  of  the  possibility  of  any 
third  view.  Consequently,  when  he  says,  "  Legal  obliga- 
tion is  that  which  can  be  enforced,"  this  can  is  either  to 
be  understood  physically,  and  then  all  law  is  positive  and 
arbitrary,  and  again  all  arbitrariness  that  achieves  its  end 
is  law ;  or  the  can  is  to  be  understood  ethically,  and  we  are 
again  in  the  province  of  ethics.  With  Kant  the  conception 
of  legal  right  hovers  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  has  no 
ground  on  which  to  stand  ;  with  me  it  belongs  to  ethics. 
Secondly,  his  dehuition  of  the  conception  law  is  entirely 
negative,  and  thereby  inadequate,'  Legal  right  is  that 
which  is  consistent  with  the  compatibility  of  the  respec- 
tive freedom  of  individuals  together,  according  to  a  general 
law."  Freedom  (here  the  empirical,  i.e.,  physical,  not  the 
moral  freedom  of  the  will)  signifies  not  being  hindered  or 
interfered  with,  and  is  thus  a  mere  negation ;  compati- 
bility, again,  has  exactly  the  same  significance.  Thus  we 
temain  with  mere  negations  and  obtain  no  positive  concep- 
tion, indeed  do  not  learn  at  all,  what  is  really  being  spoken 
about,  unless  we  know  it  already  from  some  oth^r  source. 

'  Although  the  conomtion  of  legal  planation  of  thsae  oonceptioiu  nmrt 

right  U  propecl;  D^Btive  in  oppoti-  not  on  thii  kccnunt  be  eatirely  negft- 

tlon  to  that  of  wrong,  which  it  the  tive. 
poiitlve  Btarting -point,  ]iet  the  ex- 
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In  the  course  of  the  exposition  the  most  perverse  views 
afterwards  develop  themselves,  such  as  that  in  the  state 
of  nature,  i.e.,  outside  the  State,  there  is  no  right  to  pro- 
perty at  all,  which  really  means  that  all  right  or  law  is 
positive,  and  involves  that  natural  law  is  based  upon 
positive  law,  instead  of  which  the  case  ought  to  be  reversed. 
Further,  the  founding  of  legal  acquisition  on  possession ; 
the  ethical  obligation  to  establish  the  civil  constitution ; 
the  ground  of  the  right  of  punishment,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of 
which,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  regard  as  worth  a  special 
refutation.  However,  these  Kantian  errors  have  exercised 
a  very  injurious  influence.  They  have  confused  and  ob- 
scured truths  long  known  and  expressed,  and  have  occa- 
sioned strange  theories  and  much  writing  and  controversy. 
This  certainly  cannot  last,  and  we  see  already  how  truth 
and  sound  reason  again  make  way  for  themselves.  Of  the 
latter,  the  "  Naiurreckt "  of  J.  C.  F.  Meister  specially  bears 
evidence,  and  is  thus  a  contrast  to  many  a  preposterous 
theory,  though  I  do  not  regard  it  as  on  this  account  a 
pattern  of  perfection. 


On  the  "Critique  of  Judgment"  also,  after  what  has 
been  said,  I  must  be  very  short.  We  cannot  but  be  sur- 
prised that  Kant,  to  whom  art  certainly  was  very  foreign, 
and  who  to  all  appearance  had  little  susceptibility  for 
the  beautiful,  indeed  probably  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  an  important  work  of  art,  and  who  seems,  finally, 
to  have  bad  no  knowledge  of  Goethe,  the  only  man  of  his 
century  and  nation  who  was  fit  to  be  placed  by  his  side 
as  his  giant  equal, — it  is,  I  say,  surprising  how,  notwith- 
standiug  all  this,  Kant  was  able  to  render  a  great  and 
permanent  service  to  the  philosophical  consideration  of 
art  and  the  beautiful  His  merit  lies  in  this,  that  much 
as  men  had  reflected  upon  the  beautiful  and  upon  art, 
they  had  yet  really  always  considered  it  only  from  the 
empirical  point  of  view,  and  had  investigated  upon  a  basis 
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of  facts  what  quality  distinguished  the  object  of  auy  kind 
wliicli  was  called  beautiful  from  other  objects  of  the  same 
kitid.  Ou  this  path  they  first  arrived  at  quite  epedal 
pi'inciples,  and  then  at  more  general  ones.  They  sought 
to  separate  true  artistic  beauty  from  false,  and  to  discover 
marks  of  this  genuineness,  which  could  then  serve  again 
as  rules.  What  gives  pleasure  as  beautiful  and  what 
does  not,  what  therefore  is  to  be  imitated,  what  is  to  be 
striven  against,  what  ia  to  be  avoided,  what  roles,  at  least 
negative  rules,  are  to  be  established,  in  short,  what  are 
the  means  of  exciting  cesthetic  satisfaction,  Le.,  what  are 
the  conditions  of  this  residing  in  the  object — this  was 
almost  exclusively  the  theme  of  all  treatises  upon  art. 
This  path  was  followed  by  Aristotle,  and  in  the  most  re- 
cent times  we  find  it  chosen  by  Home,  Burke,  Winckel- 
mann,  Lessing,  Herder,  and  many  others.  It  is  true  that 
the  universality  of  the  eesthetical  principles  discovered 
finally  led  back  to  the  subject,  and  it  was  observed  that 
if  the  efi'ect  upon  the  subject  were  adequately  known  we 
would  then  also  be  able  to  determine  a  priori  the  causes 
of  this  which  lie  in  the  object,  and  thus  alone  this  method 
of  treatment  could  attain  to  the  certainty  of  a  science. 
This  occasioned  once  and  again  psychological  disquisitions. 
Specially  however,  Alexander  Baumgarten  produced  with 
this  intention  a  general  lesthetic  of  all  beauty,  in  which 
he  started  from  the  conception  of  the  perfection  of  sensu- 
ous knowledge,  that  is,  of  knowledge  of  perception.  With 
him  abo,  however,  the  subjective  part  is  done  with  as 
soon  as  this  conception  has  been  established,  and  he  passes 
on  to  the  objective  part  and  to  the  practical,  which  is  con- 
nected with  it.  But  here  also  the  merit  was  reserved  for 
Kant  of  investigating  seriously  and  profoundly  the  feeling 
itself,  in  consequence  of  which  we  call  the  object  occasioning 
it  beautiful,  in  order  to  discover,  wherever  it  was  possible, 
the  constituent  elements  and  conditions  of  it  in  our  nature. 
His  investigation,  therefore,  took  an  entirely  subjective 
direction.     This   path  was   clearly  the  right  one,  for  in 
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order  to  explain  a  phenomenon  which  is  given  in  its 
effects,  one  must  know  accurately  this  effect  itself,  if  one 
is  to  determine  thoroughly  the  nature  of  the  cause.  Yet 
Kant's  merit  in  this  regard  does  not  really  extend  much 
further  than  this,  that  he  has  indicated  the  right  path,  and 
by  a  provisional  attempt  has  given  an  example  of  how, 
more  or  less,  it  is  to  be  followed.  For  what  he  gave  can- 
not be  regarded  as  objective  truth  and  as  a  real  gain.  He 
gave  the  method  for  this  investigation,  he  broke  ground 
in  the  right  direction,  but  otherwise  he  missed  the  mark. 

In  the  "  Critique  of  -^thetical  Judgment "  the  observa- 
tion first  of  all  forces  itself  upon  us  that  Eant  retains  the 
method  which  is  peculiar  to  his  whole  philosophy,  and  which 
I  have  considered  at  length  above — I  mean  the  method  of 
starting  from  abstract  knowledge  in  order  to  establish 
knowledge  of  perception,  so  that  the  former  serves  him,  so 
to  speak,  as  a  camera  dbscura  in  which  to  receive  and  sur- 
vey the  latter.  As  in  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason"  the 
forms  of  judgment  are  supposed  to  unfold  to  him  the 
knowledge  of  our  whole  world  of  perception,  so  in  this 
"  Critique  of  -^sthetical  Judgment "  he  does  not  start 
from  the  beautiful  itself,  from  the  perceptible  and  imme- 
diately beautiful,  but  from  the  judgment  of  the  beautiful, 
the  so-called,  and  very  badly  so-called,  judgment  of  taste. 
This  is  his  problem.  His  attention  is  especially  aroused 
by  the  circumstance  that  such  a  judgment  is  clearly  the 
expression  of  something  that  takes  place  in  the  subject, 
but  yet  is  just  as  universally  valid  as  if  it  concerned  a 
quality  of  the  object.  It  is  this  that  struck  him,  not  the 
beautiful  itsell  He  starts  always  merely  from  the  asser- 
tions of  others,  from  the  judgment  of  the  beautful,  not 
from  the  beautiful  itself.  It  is  therefore  as  if  he  knew  it 
simply  from  hearsay,  not  directly.  A  blind  man  of  high 
understanding  could  almost  in  the  same  way  make  up  a 
theory  of  colours  from  very  accurate  reports  which  he  had 
heard  concerning  them.  And  really  we  can  only  venture 
to  regard  Kant's  philosophemes  concerning  the  beautiful  as 
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in  almost  the  same  position.  Then  we  shall  find  that 
hia  theory  is  very  ingenious  indeed,  that  here  and  there 
telling  and  true  observations  are  made ;  but  his  real  solu- 
tion of  the  prohlem  is  so  veiy  insufficient,  remains  so  far 
below  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  that  it  can  never  occur 
to  us  to  accept  it  as  objective  truth.  Therefore  I  consider 
myself  relieved  from  the  necessity  o£  refuting  it;  and 
here  also  I  refer  to  the  positive  part  of  my  work. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  hia  whole  hook,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  originated  in  the  idea  of  finding  in  the 
teleological  conception  the  key  to  the  problem  of  the 
beautiful.  This  inspiration  is  deduced,  which  is  always  a 
matter  of  no  difficulty,  as  we  have  learnt  from  Kant's  suc- 
cessors. Thus  there  now  arises  the  strange  combination 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  with  that  of  the  teleology 
of  natural  bodies  in  one  faculty  of  knowledge  called  fudg- 
ment,  and  the  treatment  of  these  two  heterogeneous  sub- 
jects in  one  book.  With  these  three  powers  of  knowledge, 
reason,  judgment,  and  understanding,  a  variety  of  sym- 
metrical-architectonic amusements  are  afterwards  under- 
taken, the  general  inclination  to  which  shows  itself  in 
many  ways  in  this  book ;  for  example,  in  the  forcible 
ailaptation  of  the  whole  of  it  to  the  pattern  of  the  "  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,"  and  very  specially  in  the  antinomy  of 
the  sesthetical  judgment,  which  is  dragged  in  by  the  hair. 
One  might  also  extract  a  charge  of  great  inconsistency 
From  the  fact  that  after  it  has  been  incessantly  repeated 
in  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  "  that  the  understanding 
is  the  faculty  of  judgment,  and  after  the  forms  of  its  judg- 
ment have  been  made  the  foundation-stone  of  all  philo- 
sophy, a  quite  special  faculty  of  judgment  now  appears, 
which  is  completely  different  from  the  former.  For  the 
rest,  what  I  call  the  faculty  of  judgment,  the  capacity  for 
translating  knowledge  of  perception  into  abstract  know- 
ledge, and  again  of  applying  the  latter  correctly  to  the 
former,  is  explained  in  the  positive  part  of  my  work. 

By  far  the  best  part  of  the  "  Critique  of  iSsthetical  Jadg- 
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ment "  is  the  theory  of  the  sublime.  It  is  incomparably 
more  successful  than  that  of  the  beautiful,  and  does  not 
only  give,  as  that  does,  the  general  method  of  investiga- 
tion, but  also  a  part  of  the  right  way  to  it — so  much  so 
that  even  though  it  does  not  give  the  real  solution  of  the 
problem,  it  yet  touches  very  closely  upon  it 

In  the  "  Critique  of  the  Teleological  Judgment,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  simplicity  of  the  matter,  we  can  recognise 
perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else  Eant's  rare  talent  of 
turning  a  thought  this  way  and  that  way,  and  expressing 
it  in  a  multitude  of  different  ways,  until  out  of  it  there 
grows  a  book.  The  whole  book  is  intended  to  say  this 
alone :  although  organised  bodies  necessarily  appear  to  us 
as  if  they  were  constructed  in  accordance  with  a  conceived 
design  of  an  end  which  preceded  them,  yet  we  are  not 
justified  in  assuming  that  this  is  objectively  the  case. 
For  our  intellect,  to  which  things  are  given  from  without 
and  indirectly,  which  thus  never  knows  their  inner  nature 
through  which  they  arise  and  exist,  but  merely  their  out- 
ward side,  cannot  otherwise  comprehend  a  certain  quality 
peculiar  to  organised  productions  of  nature  than  by 
analogy,  for  it  compares  it  with  the  intentionally  accom- 
plished works  of  man,  the  nature  of  which  is  determined 
by  a  design  and  the  conception  of  this  design.  This 
analogy  is  sufiicient  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the 
agreement  of  all  the  parts  with  the  whole,  and  thus  indeed 
to  give  us  the  clue  to  their  investigation ;  but  it  must  by 
no  means  on  this  account  be  made  the  actual  ground  of 
explanation  of  the  origin  and  existence  of  such  bodies. 
For  the  necessity  of  so  conceiving  them  is  of  subjective 
origin.  Somewhat  in  this  way  I  would  epitomise  Kant's 
doctrine  on  this  question.  In  its  most  important  aspect  he 
had  expounded  it  already  in  the  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason," 
p.  692-702 ;  v.,  72C>-73a  But  in  the  knowledge  of  this 
truth  also  we  find  David  Hume  to  be  Kant's  worthy  fore- 
runner. He  also  had  keenly  controverted  that  assumption 
in  the  second  part  of  his  "  Dialogues  concerning  Natural 
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Eeligion,"  The  difference  between  Hume's  criticism  of 
that  assumption  and  Kant's  is  principally  this,  that  Hume 
criticised  it  as  an  assumption  based  upon  experience,  while 
Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  criticised  it  as  an  o  priori  assump- 
tion. Both  are  right,  and  their  expositions  supplement  each 
other.  Indeed  what  is  really  essential  in  the  Kantian 
doctrine  on  this  point  we  find  already  expressed  in  the 
commentary  of  Simpliciua  on  Aristotle's  Physics :  "^Se 
wXavj]  yeyoveir  amoii  airo  tov  ^eur&ai,  vavra  to  iveKa 
Tov  ytvofteva  Kara  irpoeupeaiv  yeveadai  xai  'koyur/i.ov,  ra 
he  tjivcfi  fit]  oLTiu?  opav  yaio/teva."  {Error  iis  ortm  est  exeo, 
quod  credehant,  omnia,  qwe  propttr  Jinem  cdvjuem  jierent,  ex 
proposito  et  Tatiocinio  fieri,  dam,  videbant,  natural  opera  non 
ita  fi^ri.)  Schol.  in  Ariei.,  ex  edit.  Berol,  p.  354.  Kant 
is  perfectly  right  in  the  matter ;  and  it  was  necessary  that 
after  it  had  been  shown  that  the  conception  of  cause  and 
effect  is  inapplicable  to  the  whole  of  nature  in  general,  in 
respect  of  its  existence,  it  should  also  be  shown  that  in 
respect  of  its  qualities  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  the 
effect  of  a  cause  guided  by  motives  (designs).  If  we  con- 
sider the  great  plausibility  of  the  physico-theological  proof, 
which  even  Voltaire  held  to  be  irrefragable,  it  was  clearly 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  show  that  what  is  subjective 
in  our  comprehension,  to  which  Kant  had  relegated  space, 
time,  and  causality,  extends  also  to  our  judgment  of 
natural  bodies ;  and  accordingly  the  compulsion  which  we 
feel  to  think  of  them  as  having  arisen  as  the  result  of  pre- 
meditation, according  to  designs,  thus  in  such  a  way  that 
the  idea  of  them  preceded  their  exiatence,  is  just  as  much  of 
subjective  origin  as  the  perception  of  space,  which  presents 
itself  so  objectively,  and  that  therefore  it  must  not  be  set 
up  as  objective  truth.  Kant's  exposition  of  the  matter, 
apart  fron  its  tedious  prolixity  and  repetitions,  is  excel- 
lent. He  rightly  asserts  that  we  con  never  succeed  in 
explaining  the  nature  of  organised  bodies  from  merely 
mechanical  causes,  by  which  he  understands  the  unde- 
signed and  regular  effect  of  all  the  universal  forces  of 
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nature.     Yet  I  find  here  another  flaw.     He  denies  the 
possibility  of  such  an  explanation  merely  with  regard  to 
the  teleology  and  apparent  adaptation  of  organised  bodies. 
But  we  find  that  even  where  there  is  no  organisation  the 
grounds  of  explanation  which  apply  to  one  province  of 
nature  cannot  be  transferred  to  another,  but  forsake  us  as 
soon  as  we  enter  a  new  province,  and  new  fundamental 
laws  appear  instead  of  them,  the  explanation  of  which  is 
by  no  means  to  be  expected  from  the  laws  of  the  former 
province.   Thus  in  the  province  of  the  mechanical,  properly 
so  called,  the  laws  of  gravitation,  cohesion,  rigidity,  fluidity, 
and  elasticity  prevail,  which  in  themselves  (apart  from  my 
explanation  of  all  natural  forces  as  lower  grades  of  the 
objectiflcation  of  will)  exist  as  manifestations  of  forces 
which  cannot  be  further  explained,  but  themselves  consti- 
tute the  principles  of  all  further  explanation,  which  merely 
consists  in  reduction  to  them.     If  we  leave  this  province 
and  come  to  the  phenomena  of  chemistry,  of  electricity, 
magnetism,  crystallisation,  the  former  principles  are  ab- 
solutely of  no  use,  indeed  the  former  laws  are  no  longer 
valid,  the  former  forces  are  overcome  by  others,  and  the 
phenomena  take  place  in  direct  contradiction  to  them, 
according  to  new  laws,  which,  just  like  the  former  ones, 
are  original  and  inexplicable,  i.e.,  cannot  be  reduced  to 
more  general  ones.     Thus,  for  example,  no  one  will  ever 
succeed  in  explaining  even  the  dissolving  of  a  salt  in 
water  in  accordance  with  the  laws  proper  to  mechanics, 
much  less  the  more  complicated  phenomena  of  chemistry. 
All  this  has  already  been  explained  at  length  in  the  second 
book  of  the  present  work.     An  exposition  of  this  kind 
would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  of  great  use  in  the 
"  Critique  of  the  Teleological  Judgment,"  and  would  have 
thrown  much  light  upon  what  is  said  there.     Such  an 
exposition  would  have  been  especially  favourable  to  his 
excellent  remark  that  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the 
real  being,  of  which  the  things  of  nature  are  the  manifes- 
tation, would  recognise  both  in  the  mechanical  (according 
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to  law)  and  the  apparentlr  InteDtional  effects  ot  natura 
one  and  the  some  ultimate  principle,  vhich  might  serve 
as  the  more  geoeral  ground  of  explanation  of  them  both. 
Such  a  ptinciple  I  hope  I  have  given  by  establishing  the 
will  as  the  renl  thing  in  itself;  and  in  accordance  with  It 
generally  in  the  second  book  and  the  supplements  to  it, 
but  especially  in  my  work  "  On  the  Will  in  Nature,"  the 
insight  into  the  inner  nature  of  the  apparent  design  and 
of  the  harmouy  and  agreement  of  the  whole  of  nature  haa 
perhaps  become  clearer  and  deeper.  Therefore  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  about  it  here. 

The  reader  whom  this  criticism  of  the  Kantian  philo- 
sophy interests  should  not  neglect  to  read  the  supplement 
to  it  which  is  given  in  the  second  essay  of  the  first  volume 
of  my  "Parerga  and  Paralipomena,"  under  the  title  "Ifoch 
einige  Erlduterungcn  zur  Kdntiscken  Philosophic"  (Some 
Further  Explanations  of  the  Kantian  Philosophy).  For  it 
must  be  home  in  mind  that  my  writings,  few  as  they  are, 
were  not  composed  all  at  once,  but  successively,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  and  with  long  intervals  between 
them.  Accordingly,  it  must  not  be  expected  that  all  I 
have  said  upon  one  subject  should  stand  together  in  one 
place. 


f 
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"  *  Wanim  willst  du  dich  vun  uns  Allen 
Und  onsrer  Meinung  entfemen  ?  * 
Ich  schreibe  nicht  euch  zu  gefallen, 
Ibr  Bollt  was  lernen." 

— GOETHK. 
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SUPPLEMENTS  TO  THE  FIRST  BOOK. 


JFirst  Salt 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  PERCEPTION. 
(To  §  1-7  ofthg  Ftrif  Volutne.) 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STAHDPOINT  OF  IDEAUSM. 

In  boundless  space  countless  atiining  spheres,  about  each 
of  which,  and  illuminated  by  its  light,  there  revolve  a 
dozen  or  so  of  smaller  ones,  hot  &t  the  core  and  covered 
with  a  hard,  cold  crust,  upon  whose  surface  there  have 
been  generated  from  a  mouldy  film  beings  which  live  and 
know — this  is  what  presents  itself  to  us  in  experience  as 
the  truth,  the  real,  the  world.  Yet  for  a  thinking  being 
it  is  a  precarious  position  to  stand  upon  one  of  those 
numberless  spheres  moving  freely  in  boundless  space 
without  knowing  whence  or  whither,  and  to  be  only  one 
of  innumerable  similar  beings  who  throng  and  press  and 
toil,  ceaselessly  and  q^uickly  arising  and  passing  away  in 
time,  which  has  no  beginning  and  no  end ;  moreover, 
nothing  permanent  but  matter  alone  and  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  varied  organised  forms,  by  means  of  certain 
ways  and  channels  which  are  there  once  for  all.  All  that 
empirical  science  can  teach  is  only  the  more  exact  nature 
and  law  of  these  events.  But  now  at  last  modern  philo- 
sophy, especially  through  Berkeley  and  Kant,  has  called 
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to  mind  that  all  this  is  first  of  all  merely  a  phenomenon 
of  the  brain,  and  is  aflfected  with  such  great,  so  many, 
and  such  different  suhjective  conditions  that  its  supposed 
absolute  reality  vanishes  away,  and  leaves  room  for  an 
entirely  different  scheme  of  the  world,  which  consists  of 
what  lies  at  the  foundation  of  that  phenomenon,  i.e,,  what 
is  related  to  it  as  the  thing  in  itself  is  related  to  its  mere 
manifestation. 

"  The  world  is  my  idea "  is,  like  the  axioms  of  Euclid, 
a  proposition  which  every  one  must  recognise  as  true  as 
soon  as  he  understands  it ;  although  it  is  not  a  propo- 
sition which  every  one  understands  as  soon  as  he  hears 
it.  To  have  brought  this  proposition  to  clear  conscious- 
ness, and  in  it  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  ideal 
and  the  real,  i,e.y  of  the  world  in  the  head  to  the  world 
outside  the  head,  together  with  the  problem  of  moral 
freedom,  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  modern  philosophy. 
For  it  was  only  after  men  had  spent  their  labour  for 
thousands  of  years  upon  a  mere  philosophy  of  the  object 
that  they  discovered  tliat  among  the  many  things  that 
make  the  world  so  obscure  and  doubtful  the  first  and 
chiefest  is  this,  that  however  immeasurable  and  massive 
» it  may  be,  its  existence  yet  hangs  by  a  single  thread ;  and 
this  is  the  actual  consciousness  in  which  it  exists.  This 
condition,  to  which  the  existence  of  the  world  is  irrevocably 
subject,  marks  it,  in  spite  of  all  empirical  reality,  with 
tlie  stamp  of  idcalitT/,  and  therefore  of  mere  phenomenal 
appearance.  Thus  on  one  side  at  least  the  world  must  be 
recognised  as  akin  to  dreams,  and  indeed  to  be  classified 
along  with  them.  For  the  same  function  of  the  brain 
which,  during  sleep,  conjures  up  before  us  a  completely 
objective,  perceptible,  and  even  palpable  world  must  have 
just  as  large  a  share  in  the  presentation  of  the  objective 
world  of  waking  life.  Both  worlds,  although  different  as 
regards  their  matter,  are  yet  clearly  moulded  in  tlie  one 
form.  This  form  is  the  intellect,  the  function  of  the  brain. 
Descartes  was  probably  the  first   who  attained  to  the 
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degree  of  reflectioa  which  this  fundamental  truth  de- 
mands, and  consequently  he  made  it  the  starling-point 
of  his  philosophy,  though  provisionally  only  in  the 
form  of  a  sceptical  doubt.  When  he  took  bis  cogito 
ergo  sum  as  alone  certain,  and  provisionally  regarded  the 
existence  of  the  world  as  problematical,  he  really  dis- 
covered the  essential  and  only  right  starting-point  of  all 
philosophy,  and  at  the  same  time  its  tnis  foundation. 
This  foundation  is  essentially  and  inevitably  the  subjcdive, 
the  ijidividual  consdmismaa.  Tor  this  alone  is  and  remains 
immediate ;  everything  else,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  medi- 
ated and  conditioned  through  it,  and  is  therefore  depen- 
dent upon  it.  Therefore  modem  philosophy  is  rightly 
regarded  as  starting  with  Descartes,  who  was  the  father 
of  it.  Not  long  afterwards  Berkeley  followed  the  same 
path  further,  and  attained  to  idealism  proper,  i.e.,  to  the 
knowledge  that  the  world  which  is  extended  in  space, 
thus  the  objective,  material  world  in  general,  exists  as 
such  simply  and  solely  in  our  idea,  and  that  it  is  false, 
and  indeed  absurd,  to  attribute  to  it,  as  such,  an  existence 
apart  from  all  idea  and  independent  of  the  knowing  sub- 
ject, thus  to  assume  matter  as  something  absolute  and 
possessed  of  real  being  in  itself.  But  his  correct  and  pro- 
found insight  into  this  truth  really  constitutes  Berkeley's 
whole  philosophy ;  in  it  he  had  exhausted  hims^f. 

'Thus  true  p)iilosophy  must  always  be  idealistic ;  indeed,  ] 
it  must  be  so  in  order  to  be  merely  honest*  For  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  uo  man  ever  came  out  of  him- 
self in  order  to  identify  himself  directly  with  thii^ 
which  are  different  from  him;  but  everything  of  which 
he  has  certain,  and  therefore  immediate,  knowledge  lies 
within  his  own  consciousness.  Beyond  this  consciousness, 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  immediate  certainty ;  but  the 
first  principles  of  a  science  must  have  such  certainty. 
For  the  empirical  standpoint  of  the  other  sciences  it  is 
quite  right  to  assume  the  objective  world  as  something 
absolutely  given ;  but  not  so  for  the  standpoint  of  philo- 
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\  sophy,  which  has  to  go  back  to  what  is  first  and  original. 
I  Only  consciousness  is  immediately  given;  therefore  the 
^  basis  of  philosophy  is  limited  to  facts  of  consciousness,  i.e., 
it  is  essentially  idealistic,  Eealism  which  commends  it- 
self to  the  crude  understanding,  by  the  appearance  w^hich 
it  assumes  of  being  matter-of-fact,  really  starts  from  an 
arbitrary  assumption,  and  is  therefore  an  empty  castle  in 
the  air,  for  it  ignores  or  denies  the  first  of  all  facts,  that 
all  that  we  know  lies  witliin  consciousness.  For  that 
the  objective  existence  of  things  is  conditioned  through  a 
subject  whose  ideas  they  are,  and  consequently  that  the 
objective  world  exists  only  as  irfm,  is  no  hypothesis,  and 
still  less  a  dogma,  or  even  a  paradox  set  up  for  the  sake 
of  discussion ;  but  it  is  the  most  certain  and  the  simplest 
truth ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  is  only  made  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  indeed  so  simple,  and  that  it  is  not 
every  one  who  has  sufficient  power  of  reflection  to  go  back 
to  the  first  elements  of  his  consciousness  of  things.  There 
can  never  be  an  absolute  and  independent  objective  exis- 
tence; indeed  such  an  existence  is  quite  unintelligibla 
For  the  objective,  as  such,  always  and  essentially  has  its 
existence  in  the  consciousness  of  a  subject,  is  thus  the 
idea  of  this  subject,  and  consequently  is  conditioned  by  it, 
and  also  by  its  forms,  the  forms  of  the  idea,  which  depend 
upon  the  subject  and  not  on  the  object. 
(  ^That  the  objective  world  would  exist  even  if  there  existed 
\  no  conscious  being  certainly  seems  at  the  first  blush  to 
be  unquestionable,  because  it  can  be  thought  in  the  ab- 
stract, without  bringing  to  light  the  contradiction  which 
it  carries  within  it.  But  if  we  desire  to  realise  this  abstract 
thought,  that  is,  to  reduce  it  to  ideas  of  perception,  from 
which  alone  (like  everything  abstract)  it  can  liave  con- 
tent and  truth,  and  if  accordingly  we  try  to  imagitie  an 
objective  world  wUhoiU  a  kruncing  subject,  we  become  aware 
that  what  we  then  imagine  is  in  truth  the  opposite  of 
what  we  intended,  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than  the  process 
in  the  intellect  of  a  knowing  subject  who  perceives  an 
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objective  world,  is  thus  exactly  what  we  desired  to  excludeTl 
For  this  perceptible  and  real  world  is  clearly  a  pheno-  ( 
menon  of  the  brain ;  therefore  there  lies  a  contradiction  \ 
in  the  assumption  that  aa  such  it  ot^ht  also  to  exist  i^rJ 
dependently  of  all  brains. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  inevitable  and  essential 
idcaiity  of  all  ol^'eds,  the  objection  which,  distinctly  or  in- 
distinctly, arises  in  every  one,  is  certainly  this :  My  own 
person  also  is  an  object  for  some  one  else,  is  thus  his  idea, 
and  yet  I  know  certainly  that  I  would  continue  to  exist 
even  if  be  no  longer  perceived  me.  But  all  other  objects 
also  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  his  intellect  as  I  do ; 
consequently  they  also  would  continue  to  exist  without 
being  perceived  by  him.  The  answer  to  this  is:  That 
other  being  as  whose  object  I  now  regard  my  person  is 
not  absolutely  the  subject,  but  primarily  is  a  knowing 
individual  Therefore,  if  he  no  longer  existed,  nay,  even 
if  there  existed  no  other  conscious  being  except  myself, 
yet  the  subject,  in  whose  idea  alone  all  objects  exist, 
would  by  no  means  be  on  that  account  abolished.  For  I 
myself  indeed  am  this  subject,  as  every  conscious  being 
is.  Consequently,  in  the  case  assumed,  my  person  would 
certainly  continue  to  exist,  but  still  as  idea,  in  my  own 
knowledge.  For  even  by  me  myself  it  is  alwaj's  known 
only  indirectly,  never  immediately ;  because  all  existence 
as  idea  is  indirect  As  object,  i.e.,  as  extended,  occupying 
space  and  acting,  I  know  my  body  only  in  the  perception 
of  my  brain.  Ttiis  takes  place  by  means  of  the  senses, 
upon  data  supplied  by  which  the  percipient  understanding 
performs  its  function  of  passing  from  effect  to  cause,  and 
thereby,  in  that  the  eye  sees  the  body  or  the  hands  touch 
it,  it  constructs  that  extended  figure  which  presents  itself  in 
space  as  my  body.  By  no  means,  however,  is  there  directly 
given  me,  either  in  some  general  feeling  of  bodily  existence 
or  in  inner  self-consciousness,  any  extension,  form,  or 
activity,  which  would  then  coincide  with  my  nature  itself, 
which  accordingly,  in  oider  so  to  exist,  would  require  no 
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other  being  in  whose  knowledge  it  might  exhibit  itself.  On 
the  contrary,  that  general  feeling  of  bodily  existence,  and 
also  self-consciousness,  exists  directly  only  in  relation  to  the 
vnll,  that  is,  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  and  as  active  in 
the  acts  of  will,  which  for  external  perception  exhibit 
themselves  as  actions  of  the  body.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  existence  of  my  person  or  body  as  something 
eoctended  and  acting  always  presupposes  a  hnomn^  being 
distinct  from  it ;  because  it  is  essentially  an  existence  in 
apprehension,  in  the  idea,  thus  an  existence  for  another. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  brain,  just  as  much  whether 
the  brain  in  which  it  exhibits  itself  is  my  own  or  belongs 
to  another  person.  In  the  first  case  one's  own  person 
divides  itself  into  the  knowing  and  the  known,  into  object 
and  subject,  which  here  as  everywhere  stand  opposed  to 
each  other,  inseparable  and  irreconcilable.  If,  then,  my 
own  person,  in  order  to  exist  as  such,  always  requires  a 
knowing  subject,  this  will  at  least  as  much  hold  good  of 
the  other  objects  for  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  above 
objection  to  vindicate  an  existence  independent  of  know- 
ledge and  its  subject. 

However,  it  is  evident  that  the  existence  which  is  con- 
ditioned through  a  knowing  subject  is  only  the  existence 
in  space,  and  therefore  that  of  an  extended  and  active 
being.  This  alone  is  always  something  known,  and  con- 
sequently an  existence  for  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  being  that  exists  in  this  way  may  yet  have  an 
existence  for  itself  for  which  it  requires  no  subject.  Yet 
this  existence  for  itself  cannot  be  extension  and  activity 
(together  space-occupation),  but  is  necessarily  a  being  of 
another  kind,  that  of  a  thing  in  itself,  which,  as  such,  can 
never  be  an  object.  This,  then,  would  be  the  answer  to  the 
leading  objection  set  forth  above,  which  accordingly  does  not 
overthrow  the  fundamental  truth  that  the  objectively  given 
world  can  only  exist  in  the  idea,  thus  only  for  a  subject. 

We  have  further  to  remark  here  that  ICant  also,  so  long 
at  least  as  he  remained  consistent,  can  have . jjiouglit  no 
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ohjects  among  his  things  in  themselves.  For  this  foUowa 
from  the  fact  that  he  proves  that  space,  and  also  time,  are 
mere  forms  of  our  perception,  which  consequently  do  not 
belong  to  things  ia  themselves.  What  is  neither  in  space 
nor  in  time  can  be  no  obfect ;  thus  the  being  of  things  in 
themselves  cannot  be  objective,  hut  of  quite  a  different 
kind,  a  metaphyaical  being.  Consequently  that  Kantian 
principle  already  involves  this  principle  also,  that  the 
objective  world  exists  only  as  idea. 

In  spite  of  all  that  one  may  say,  nothing  is  Bo  per- 
sistently and  ever  anew  misunderstood  as  Idealism,  because 
it  ia  interpreted  as  meaning  that  one  denies  the  empirical 
reality  of  the  external  world.  Upon  this  rests  the  per- 
petual return  to  the  appeal  to  common  sense,  which 
appears  in  many  forms  and  guises ;  for  example,  as  an 
"  irresistible  conviction "  in  the  Scotch  school,  or  as 
Jacobi's  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  external  world.  The 
external  world  by  no  means  presents  itself,  as  Jacobi 
declares,  upon  credit,  and  is  accepted  by  us  upon  trust 
and  faitb.  It  presents  itself  as  that  which  it  is,  and  per- 
forms directly  what  it  promises.  It  mast  be  remembered 
that  Jacobi,  who  set  up  such  a  credit  or  faith  theory  of  the 
world,  and  had  the  fortune  to  impose  it  upon  a  few  pro- 
fessors of  phQosophy,  who  for  thirty  years  have  philoso- 
phised upon  the  same  lines  lengthily  and  at  their  ease,  is 
the  same  man  who  once  denounced  Leasing  as  a  Spinozist, 
aud  afterwards  denounced  Schelling  as  an  atheist,  and 
who  received  from  the  latter  the  well-known  and  well- 
deserved  castigation.  In  keeping  with  such  zeal,  when  he 
reduced  the  external  world  to  a  mere  matter  of  faith  be 
only  wished  to  open  the  door  to  faith  in  general,  and  to 
prepare  belief  for  that  which  was  afterwards  really  to  be 
made  a  ma:ter  of  belief;  as  if ,  in  order  to  introduce  a 
paper  currency,  one  should  seek  to  appeal  to  the  fact  that 
the  value  of  the  ringing  coin  also  depends  merely  on  the 
stamp  which  the  State  has  set  upon  it.  .Tambi^  p  hU 
dwrrin^  th^j  jhp!  twality  of  the  external  world  is  assumed 
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upon  faith,  is  just  exactly  *'  the  transcendental  realist  who 
plaj/s  LLh  yillUli'lUU-i  iilytiili^^^  r>p.nq^]|*ec[  by  Kant  m  tiie" 
"  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason,"  first  edition,  p.  y 

The  true  idealism,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  the  empirical 
but  the  transcendental  This  leaves  the  empirical  redity  of 
the  world  untouched,  but  holds  fast  to  the  fact  that  every 
ohjectf  thus  the  empirically  real  in  general,  is  conditioned 
in  a  twofold  manner  by  the  subject;  in  the  first  place 
materially  or  as  object  generally,  because  an  objective 
existence  is  only  conceivable  as  opposed  to  a  subject,  and 
as  its  idea;  in  the  second  place  formally^  because  the 
mode  of  existence  of  an  object,  i.e.,  its  being  perceived 
(space,  time,  causality),  proceeds  from  the  subject,  is  pre- 
arranged in  the  subject  Therefore  with  the  simple  or 
Berkeleian  idealism,  which  concerns  the  object  in  general, 
there  stands  in  immediate  connection  the  Kantian  idealism, 
which  concerns  the  specially  given  mode  or  manner  of 
objective  existence.  This  proves  that  the  whole  material  r 
world,  with  its  bodies,  which  are  extended  in  space  and, 
by  means  of  time,  have  causal  relations  to  each  other,  and 
everything  that  depends  upon  tliis — ^that  all  this  is  not 
something  which  is  there  independently  of  our  head,  but 
essentially  presupposes  the  functions  of  our  brain  hy  means 
of  which  and  in  which  alone  such  an  objective  arrangement 
of  things  is  possible.  For  time,  space,  and  causality,  upon 
which  all  those  real  and  objective  events  rest,  are  them- 
selves nothing  more  than  functions  of  the  brain ;  so  that 
thus  the  unchangeable  order  of  things  which  affords  the 
criterion  and  clue  to  their  empirical  reality  itself  proceeds 
only  from  the  brain,  and  has  its  credentials  from  this  alone. 
All  this  Kant  has  expounded  fully  and  thoroughly ;  only 
he  does  not  speak  of  the  brain,  but  calls  it  "  the  faculty 
of  knowledge."  Indeed  he  has  attempted  to  prove  that 
when  that  objective  order  in  time,  space,  causality,  matter, 
&c.,  upon  which  all  the  events  of  the  real  world  ultimately 
rest,  is  properly  considered,  it  cannot  even  be  conceived 
as  a  self-existing  order,  ie.,  an  order  of  the  thing  in  itself, 
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or  as  Bometliiiig  absolutely  objective  and  unconditionally 
given,  for  if  one  tries  to  think  tliis  out  it  leads  to  contra- 
dictions. To  accomplish  this  was  the  object  of  the  anti- 
nomies, but  in  the  appendix  to  my  work  I  have  proved 
the  failure  of  the  attempt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Kantian 
doctrine,  even  without  the  antinomies,  leads  to  the  insight 
that  things  and  the  whole  mode  of  their  existence  are 
inseparably  bound  up  with  our  consciousness  of  them. 
Therefore  whoever  has  distinctly  grasped  this  soon  attains 
to  the  conviction  that  the  assumption  that  things  also 
exist  as  such,  apart  from  and  independently  of  our  con- 
sciousness, is  really  absurd.  That  we  are  so  deeply  in- 
volved in  time,  space,  causality,  and  the  whole  regular 
process  of  experience  which  rests  upon  them,  that  we  (and 
indeed  the  brutes)  are  so  perfectly  at  home,  and  know 
how  to  find  our  way  from  the  first — this  would  not  be 
possible  if  our  intellect  were  one  thing  and  things  another, 
but  can  only  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  both  con- 
stitute one  whole,  the  intellect  itself  creates  that  order, 
and  exists  only  for  things,  while  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
exist  only  for  it. 

But  even  apart  from  the  deep  insight,  which  only 
the  Kantian  philosophy  gives,  the  inadmissibihty  of  the 
assumption  of  absolute  realism  which  is  so  obstinately 
clung  to  may  be  directly  shown,  or  at  least  made  capable 
of  being  felt,  by  the  simple  exhibition  of  its  meaning  in  the 
light  of  such  considerations  as  the  following.  According 
to  realism,  the  world  is  supposed  to  exist,  as  we  know  it, 
independently  of  this  knowledge.  Let  us  once,  then,  remove 
all  percipient  beings  from  it,  and  leave  only  unorganised 
and  vegetable  natura  Bock,  tree,  and  brook  are  there,  and 
the  blue  heaven ;  sun,  moon,  and  stars  light  this  world,  as 
before;  yet  certainly  in  vain,  for  there  is  no  eye  to  see  it. 
Let  us  now  in  addition  place  in  it  a  percipient  being.  Now 
that  world  presents  itself  again  in  his  brain,  and  repeata 
itself  within  it  precisely  as  it  was  formerly  without  it.  Thus 
to  the  first  world  a  second  has  been  added,  which,  although 
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completely  separated  from  it,  resembles  it  to  a  nicety.  And 
now  the  mibjedive  world  of  this  perception  is  precisely  so 
constituted  in  subjective,  known  space  as  the  objective  world 
in  objective,  infinite  spaca  But  the  subjective  world  has 
this  advantage  over  the  objective,  the  knowledge  that  that 
space,  outside  there,  is  infinite ;  indeed  it  can  also  give 
beforehand  most  minutely  and  accurately  the  whole  con- 
stitution or  necessary  properties  of  all  relations  which  are 
possible,  though  not  yet  actual,  in  that  space,  and  does  not 
require  to  examine  them.  It  can  tell  just  as  much  with 
regard  to  the  course  of  time,  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  cause  and  eflfect  which  governs  the  changes  in 
that  external  world.  I  think  all  this,  when  closely  con- 
sidered, turns  out  absurd  enough,  and  hence  leads  to  the 
conviction  that  that  absolute  objective  world  outside  the 
head,  independent  of  it  and  prior  to  all  knowledge,  which 
at  first  we  imagined  ourselves  to  conceive,  is  really  no 
other  than  the  second,  the  world  which  is  known  sub- 
jectively, the  world  of  idea,  as  which  alone  we  are  actually 
able  to  conceive  it.  Thus  of  its  own  accord  the  assumption 
forces  itself  upon  us,  that  the  world,  as  we  know  it,  exists 
also  only  for  our  knowledge,  therefore  in  the  idea  aloue, 
and  not  a  second  time  outside  of  it.^  In  accordance,  then, 
with  this  assumption,  the  thing  in  itself,  ix,,  that  which 
exists  independently  of  our  knowledge  and  of  every  know- 
ledge, is  to  be  regarded  as  something  completely  difiereut 
from  the  idea  and  all  its  attributes,  thus  from  objectivity  in 
general.  What  this  is  will  be  the  subject  of  our  second  book. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  controversy  concerning  the 
reality  of  the  external  world  considered  in  §  5  of  the  first 

^  I  specially  recommend  here  the  expression,  but  I  must  confess  that 

passage  in  Lichtenberg's  **  Miscel-  it  has  never  been  easy  for  me  com- 

lancous  Writings"  (Gothingen,  1801,  pletely  to  comprehend  it.    It  always 

voL  ii.  p.  12) :  "Euler  says,  in  his  seems  to  me  as  if  the   conception 

letters  upon  various  subjects  in  con-  being  were  something  derived  from 

nection  with  natural  science  (vol.  ii.  our  thought,  and  thus,  if  there  are 

p.  228),  that  it  would  thunder  and  no  longer  any  sentient  and  think iiijl; 

lighten  just  as  well  if  there  were  no  creatures,  then  there  is  nothing  more 

man  present  whom  the  lightning  whatever." 
might  strike.     It  is  a  very  common 
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volume  rests  upon  the  assnmption,  which  has  just  been 
criticised,  of  an  objective  and  a  subjective  world  both  in 
space,  and  upon  the  impossibility  which  arises  in  con- 
nection with  this  presupposition  of  a  transition  from  one 
to  the  other,  a  bridge  between  the  two.  Upon  this  con- 
troversy I  have  still  to  add  the  following  remarks. 

The  subjective  and  the  objective  do  not  constitute  a  con- 
tinuous whole.  That  of  which  we  are  immediately  con- 
scious is  bounded  by  the  skin,  or  rather  by  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  nerves  which  proceed  from  the  cerebral  sys- 
tem. Beyond  this  lies  a  world  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge  except  through  pictures  in  our  head,  Kow  the 
(|ue3tioa  is,  whether  and  how  far  there  is  a  world  inde- 
pendent of  us  which  corresponds  to  these  pictures.  The 
relation  between  the  two  could  only  be  brought  about  by 
means  of  the  law  of  causality ;  for  this  law  alone  leads 
from  what  is  given  to  something  quite  different  from  it. 
But  this  law  itself  has  first  of  all  to  prove  its  validity. 
Now  it  must  either  be  of  objective  or  of  subfective  origin ; 
but  in  either  case  it  lies  upon  one  or  the  other  side,  and 
therefore  cannot  supply  the  bridge  between  them.  If,  as 
Locke  and  Hume  assume,  it  is  a  posteriori,  thus  drawn 
from  experience,  it  is  of  objective  origin,  and  belongs  then 
itself  to  the  external  world  which  is  in  question.  There- 
fore it  cannot  attest  the  reality  of  this  world,  for  then, 
according  U>  Locke's  method,  causality  would  ha  proved 
from  experience,  and  the  reality  of  experience  from  causa- 
lity. If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  given  a  priori,  as  Kant  has 
more  correctly  taught  us,  then  it  is  of  subjective  origin,  and 
in  that  case  it  is  clear  that  with  it  we  remain  always  in  the 
subjective  sphere.  For  bU  that  is  actually  given  empiri- 
cally in  perception  is  the  occurrence  of  a  sensation  in  the 
Di^an  of  sense ;  and  the  assumption  that  this,  even  in 
general,  must  have  a  cause  rests  upon  a  law  which  is 
rooted  in  the  form  of  our  knowledge,  i.e.,  in  the  functions 
of  our  brain.  The  origin  of  this  law  is  therefore  just  as 
subjective  as  that  of  the  sensation  itselt   The  cause  of  the 
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given  sensation,  which  is  assumed  in  consequence  of  this 
law,  presents  itself  at  once  in  perception  as  an  object, 
which  has  space  and  time  for  the  form  of  its  manifesta- 
^,  tion.  But  the&c  forms  themselves  again  are  entirely  of 
subjective  origin  ;  for  they  are  the  mode  or  method  of  our 
faculty  of  perception.  That  transition  from  the  sensation 
to  its  cause  which,  as  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  sense-perception  is  certainly  suf- 
ficient to  give  us  the  empirical  presence  in  space  and 
time  of  an  empirical  object,  and  is  therefore  quite  enough 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  life ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  afford  us  any  conclusion  as  to  the  existence 
and  real  nature,  or  rather  as  to  the  intelligible  substratum, 
of  the  phenomena  which  in  this  way  arise  for  us.  Thus 
that  on  the  occasion  of  certain  sensations  occurriug  in  my 
organs  of  sense  there  arises  in  my  head  a  perception  of 
things  which  are  extended  in  space,  permanent  in  time, 
and  causally  efficient  by  no  means  justifies  the  assump- 
tion that  they  also  exist  in  themselves,  ic,  that  such 
things  with  these  properties  belonging  absolutely  to  them- 
selves exist  independently  and  outside  of  my  head.  This 
is  the  true  outcome  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  It  coin- 
cides with  an  earlier  result  of  Locke's,  which  is  just  as 
true,  but  far  more  easily  understood.  For  although,  as 
Locke's  doctrine  permits,  external  things  are  absolutely 
assumed  as  the  causes  of  sensations,  yet  there  can  be  no 
resemblance  between  the  sensation  in  which  the  effect  con- 
sists and  the  objective  nature  of  the  cause  which  occasions 
it  For  the  sensation,  as  organic  function,  is  primarily 
determined  by  the  highly  artificial  and  complicated 
nature  of  our  organs  of  sense.  It  is  therefore  merely 
excited  by  the  external  cause,  but  is  then  perfected  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  its  own  laws,  and  thus  is  com- 
pletely subjective.  Locke's  philosophy  was  the  criticism 
of  the  functions  of  sense ;  Kant  has  given  us  the  criticism 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  But  to  all  this  we  have  yet 
to  add  the  Berkeleian  result,  which  has  been  revised  by  me. 
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that  every  object,  vhatevet  its  oi^in  may  be,  is  tu  object 
akeady  conditioDed  by  the  Bubject,  is  in  fact  merely  its 
idea.  The  aim  of  realism  is  indeed  the  object  without 
subject;  but  it  is  impossible  even  to  conceive  such  an 
object  distinctly.  | 

From  this  whole  inquiry  it  follows  with  certainty  and  | 
distinctness  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  attain  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  inner  nature  of  things  apon  the  path 
of  mere  knowledge  and  perception.  For  knowledge  always 
comes  to  things  from  without,  and  therefore  must  for  ever 
remain  outside  them.  This  end  would  only  be  reached  if 
we  could  find  ourselves  in  the  inside  of  things,  so  that 
their  inner  nature  would  be  known  to  as  directly.  Now, 
how  far  this  is  actually  the  case  is  considered  in  my 
second  book.  But  so  long  as  we  are  concerned,  as  in  this 
first  book,  with  objective  comprehension,  that  is,  with  know- 
ledge, the  world  is,  and  remains  for  as,  a  mere  idea,  for  here 
there  is  no  possible  path  by  which  wo  can  cross  over  to  it. 

But,  besides  this,  a  firm  grasp  of  the  point  of  view  oT^ 
idealism  is  a  necessary  counterpoise  to  that  of  materialism.  ' 
The  controversy  concerning  the  retU  and  the  ideal  may  also 
be  regarded  as  a  controversy  concerning  the  existence  of 
matter.     For  it  is  the  reality  or  ideality  of  this  that  is 
ultimately  in  question.    Does  matter,  as  such,  exist  only  \ 
in  our  idea,  or  does  it  also  exist  independently  of  it  ?     In    1 
the  latter  case  it  would  be  the  thing  in  itself ;  and  who- 
ever assumes  a  self-existent  matter  must  also,  consistently,    I 
be  a  materialist,  i.e.,  he  must  make  matter  the  principle    | 
of  explanation  of  all  things.     Whoever,  on  the  contrary,    j 
denies  its  existenca  as   a  thing  in  itself  is  eo  ipso  aK^ 
idealist.    Among  the  modems  only  Locke  has  definitely 
and  without  ambiguity  asserted  the  reaHty  of  matter;  and 
therefore   his  teaching  led,  in   the   hands  of  Condillac, 
to  the  sensualism  and  materialism  of  the  French.     Only 
Berkeley  directly  and  without  modifications  denies  matter. 
The  complete  antithesis  is  thus  that  of  idealism  and  ma- 
terialism,  represented  in  its  extremes  by  Berkeley  and  the 
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French  materialists  (Hollbach).  Fichte  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned here :  he  deserves  no  place  among  true  philosophers ; 
among  those  elect  of  mankind  who,  with  deep  earnestness, 
seek  not  their  own  things  but  the  truth,  and  therefore  must 
not  be  confused  with  those  who,  under  this  pretence,  have 
only  their  personal  advancement  in  view.  Fichte  is  the 
father  of  the  sham  philosophy,  of  the  disingenuous  method 
which,  through  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  words,  incompre- 
hensible language,  and  sophistry,  seeks  to  deceive,  and 
tries,  moreover,  to  make  a  deep  impression  by  assuming 
an  air  of  importance — in  a  word,  the  philosophy  which 
seeks  to  bamboozle  and  humbug  those  who  desire  to  learn. 
After  this  method  had  been  applied  by  Schelling,  it  reached 
its  height,  as  every  one  knows,  in  Hegel,  in  whose  hands 
it  developed  into  pure  charlatanism.  But  whoever  even 
names  this  Fichte  seriously  cdong  with  Kant  shows  that 
he  has  not  even  a  dim  notion  of  what  Kant  is.  On  the 
other  hand,  materialism  also  has  its  warrant.  It  is  just 
as  true  that  the  knower  is  a  product  of  matter  as  that 
matter  is  merely  the  idea  of  the  knower ;  but  it  is  also 
just  as  one-sided.  For  materialism  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  subject  that  forgets  to  take  account  of  itself.  And, 
accordingly,  as  against  the  assertion  that  I  am  a  mere 
modification  of  matter,  this  must  be  insisted  upon,  that 
all  matter  exists  merely  in  my  idea;  and  it  is  no  less 
right,  A  knowledge,  as  yet  obscure,  of  these  relations 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  saying  of  Plato,  "  v\jq 
dkriOivov  ^{r€vBo<: "  {materia  Tnendacium  verax). 

Realism  necessarily  leads,  as  we  have  said,  to  mateHal- 
ism.  For  if  empirical  perception  gives  us  things  in  them- 
selves, as  they  exist  independently  of  our  knowledge, 
experience  also  gives  us  the  order  of  things  in  themselves, 
i.e.,  the  true  and  sole  order  of  the  world.  But  this  path 
leads  to  the  assumption  that  there  is  only  one  thing  in 
itself,  matter;  of  which  all  other  things  are  modifications; 
for  the  course  of  nature  is  here  the  absolute  and  only  order 
of  the  world.    To  escape  from  these  consequences,  while 
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realism  remained  in  undisputed  acceptance,  spiritualism 
was  set  np,  tliat  is,  the  assumption  of  a  second  substance 
outside  of  and  along  with  matter,  an  immaterial  substance. 
This  dualism  and  spiritualism,  equally  unsupported  by 
experience  and  destitute  of  proof  and  comprebenslbility, 
was  denied  by  Spinoza,  and  was  proved  to  be  false  by 
Kant,  who  dared  to  do  so  because  at  the  same  time  he 
established  idealism  in  its  rights.  For  with  realism  ma- 
terialism, as  the  counterpoise  of  which  spiritualism  had 
been  devised,  falls  to  the  ground  of  its  own  accord,  because 
then  matter  and  the  course  of  nature  become  mere  pheno- 
mena, which  are  conditioned  by  the  intellect,  as  they  have 
their  existence  only  in  its  idea.  Accordingly  spiritualism 
is  the  delusive  and  false  safeguard  against  materialism, 
while  the  real  and  true  safeguard  is  idealism,  which,  by 
making  the  objective  worid  dependent  upon  us,  gives  the 
needed  counterpoise  to  the  position  of  dependence  upon 
the  objective  world,  in  which  we  are  placed  by  the  course 
of  nature.  The  world  from  which  I  part  at  death  is,  in 
another  aspect,  only  my  idea.  The  centre  of  gravity  of 
existence  falls  back  into  the  subject.  What  is  proved  is 
not,  as  in  spiritualism,  that  the  knower  is  independent  of 
matter,  but  that  aE  matter  is  dependent  on  him.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  not  so  easy  to  comprehend  or  so  convenient 
to  handle  as  spiritualism,  with  its  two  substances;  but 
^aXerra  ra  KoKa. 

In  opposition  to  the  mljective  starting-point,  "  the  world 
ia  my  idea,"  there  certainly  stands  provisionally  with 
equal  justification  the  objective  starting-point,  "the  world 
is  matter,"  or  "  matter  alone  is  absolute  "  (since  it  alone  is 
not  euLject  to  becoming  and  passing  away),  or  "  all  that 
exists  is  matter."  This  is  the  starting-point  of  Democritus, 
Leucippus,  and  Epicurus.  But,  more  closely  considered, 
the  departure  from  the  subject  retains  a  real  advantage; 
it  has  the  start  by  one  perfectly  justified  step.  For  con- 
scionsnesB  alone  is  the  immediate:  but  we  pass  over  this 
if  we  go  at  once  to  matter  and  make  it  our  starting-point 

VOL.  IL  M 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  would  certainly  be  possible  to  con- 
struct the  world  from  matter  and  its  properties  if  these 
were  correctly,  completely,  and  exhaustively  known  to  us 
(which  is  far  from  being  the  case  as  yet).  For  all  that 
has  come  to  be  has  become  actual  through  causes,  which 
could  operate  and  come  together  only  by  virtue  of  the 
fundamental  forces  of  matter.  But  these  must  be  perfectly 
capable  of  demonstration  at  least  objectively,  even  if  sub- 
jectively we  never  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  them.  But 
such  an  explanation  and  construction  of  the  world  would 
not  only  have  at  its  foundation  the  assumption  of  an  exist- 
ence in  itself  of  matter  (while  in  truth  it  is  conditioned 
by  the  subject),  but  it  would  also  be  obliged  to  allow  all 
the  original  gualities  in  this  matter  to  pass  current  and 
remain  absolutely  inexplicable,  thus  as  qualitates  occulta:. 
(Cf.  §  26,  27  of  the  first  volume.)  For  matter  is  only  the 
vehicle  of  these  forces,  just  as  the  law  of  causality  is  only 
the  arranger  of  their  manifestations.  Therefore  such  an 
explanation  of  the  world  would  always  remain  merely 
relative  and  conditioned,  properly  the  work  of  a  physical 
science,  which  at  every  step  longed  for  a  meta2)hysic.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  also  something  inadequate  about 
the  subjective  starting-point  and  first  principle,  "  the  world 
is  my  idea,"  partly  because  it  is  one-sided,  since  the  world 
is  far  more  than  that  (the  thing  in  itself,  will),  and  indeed 
its  existence  as  idea  is  to  a  certain  extent  only  accidental 
to  it ;  but  partly  also  because  it  merely  expresses  the  fact 
that  the  object  is  conditioned  by  the  subject,  without  at 
the  same  time  saying  that  the  subject,  as  such,  is  also  con- 
ditioned by  the  object.  For  the  assertion,  "  the  subject 
would  still  remain  a  knowing  being  if  it  had  no  object,  t.«., 
if  it  had  absolutely  no  idea/'  is  just  as  false  as  the  asser- 
tion of  the  crude  understanding,  "the  world,  the  object, 
would  still  exist,  even  if  there  were  no  subject."  A  con- 
sciousness without  an  object  is  no  consciousness.  A  think- 
ing subject  has  conceptions  for  its  object;  a  subject  of 
sense  perception  has  objects  with  the  qualities  correspond- 
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ing  to  its  organisation.  If  we  rob  the  subject  of  all  special 
characteriatica  and  forms  of  its  knowledge,  all  tbe  pro- 
perties of  the  object  vanish  also,  and  nothing  remains  but 
matter  vnthoiitform  and  quaiity,  whick  can  just  as  little 
occur  in  experience  as  a  subject  without  the  forms  of  its 
knowledge,  but  which  remains  opposed  to  the  naked  sub- 
ject as  such,  as  ica  reflex,  which  can  only  disappear  along 
with  it.  Although  materialism  pretends  to  postulate 
nothing  more  than  this  matter — for  instance,  atoms — yet 
it  unconsciously  adds  to  it  not  only  the  subject,  but  also 
space,  time,  and  causali^,  which  depend  upon  special  pro- 
perties of  the  subject. 

The  world  as  idea,  the  objective  world,  has  thus,  aa  itj 
were,  two  poles ;  the  simple  knowing  subject  without  the  \ 
forms  of  its  knowledge,  and  crude  matter  without  form 
and  quality.     Both  are  completely  unknowable ;  the  sub- 
ject because  it  is  that  which  knows,  matter  because  with- 
out form  and  quality  it  cannot  be  perceived.     Yet  both 
are  fundamental  conditions  of  all  empirical  perception. 
Thus  the  knowing  subject,  merely  aa  such,  which  is  a 
presupposition  of  all  experience,  stands  opposed  as  its 
pure  counterpart  to  the  crude,  formless,  and  utterly  dead 
(i.e.,  will-less)  matter,  which  is  given  in  no  experience, 
but  which  all  experience  presupposes.     This  subject  is 
not  in  time,  for  time  is  only  the  more  definite  form  of 
all  its  ideas.     The  matter  which  stands  over  against  it  \ 
is,  like  it,  eternal  and  imperiabable,  endures  through  all   \ 
time,  but  is,  properly  speaking,  not  extended,  for  exteu-    1 
sion  gives  form,  thus  it  has  no  spatial  properties.     Every-     1 
thing  else  is  involved  in  a  constant  process  of  coming     ] 
into  being  and  passing  away,  while  these  two  repre- 
sent the  unmoved  poles  of  the  world  as  idea.     The  per-     I 
manence   of  matter  may  therefore   be   regarded  as  the     I 
reflex  of  the  timelessness  of  the  pure  subject,  which  is     / 
simply  assumed  aa  the  condition  of  all  objects.     JBoth     I 
belong  to  phenomena,  not  to  the  thing  in  itself,  but  they     / 
are  the  framework  of  the  phenomenon.     Both  are  arrived    / 
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at  only  by  abstraction,  and  are  not  given  immediately, 
pure  and  for  themselves. 

The  fundamental  error  of  all  systems  is  the  failure  to 
understand  this  truth.  Intelligence  arid  matter  are  corre- 
lates, i,e,,  the  one  exists  only  for  the  other,  both  stand  and 
fall  together,  the  one  is  only  the  reflex  of  the  other.  In- 
deed they  are  really  one  and  the  same  thing  regarded  from 
two  opposite  points  of  view ;  and  this  one  thing,  I  am  here 
anticipating,  is  the  manifestation  of  the  will,  or  the  thing 
in  itself.  Consequently  both  are  secondary,  and  therefore 
the  origin  of  the  world  is  not  to  be  sought  in  either  of  the 
two.  But  because  of  their  failure  to  imderstand  this,  all 
systems  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  that  of  Spinoza) 
sought  the  origin  of  all  things  in  one  of  these  two.  Some 
of  them,  on  the  one  hand,  suppose  an  intelligence,  wi;?, 
as  the  absolutely  First  and  Siy/ttou/yyo?,  and  accordingly  in 
this  allow  an  idea  of  things  and  of  the  world  to  precede 
their  actual  existence;  consequently  they  distinguish  the 
real  world  from  the  world  of  idea ;  which  is  false.  There- 
fore matter  now  appears  as  that  through  which  the  two 
are  distinguished,  as  the  thing  in  itself.  Hence  arises  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  this  matter,  the  vXrj,  so  that  when 
added  to  the  mere  idea  of  the  world  it  may  impart  reality 
to  it.  That  original  intelligence  must  now  either  find  it 
ready  to  hand,  in  which  case  it  is  just  as  much  an  absolute 
First  as  that  intelligence  itself,  and  we  have  then  two 
absolute  Firsts,  the  Brjfiiovpyof;  and  the  vXrj ;  or  the  abso- 
lute intelligence  must  create  this  matter  out  of  nothing, 
an  assumption  which  our  understanding  refuses  to  make, 
for  it  is  only  capable  of  comprehending  changes  in  matter, 
and  not  that  matter  itself  should  come  into  being  or  pass 
away.  This  rests  ultimately  upon  the  fact  that  matter  is 
essential,  the  correlate  of  the  understanding.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  systems  opposed  to  these,  which  make  the  other 
of  the  two  correlates,  that  is,  matter,  the  absolute  First, 

fli^ppngft   ft   mfttt-Pr  wh|Y,Jl   wmilrl    PYif|j|   ^j|t|]OUt   heJUfr   per- 

ceived ;  and  it  has  been  made  sufficiently  clear  by  all  that 
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has  been  said  above  that  this  is  a  direct  contradiction,  for 
by  the  existCQca  of  matter  we  always  mean  simply  its 
being  perceived.  But  here  they  encounter  the  difBculty 
of  bringing  to  this  matter,  which  alone  ia  their  absolute 
First,  the  intelligence  which  is  finally  to  experience  it. 
I  have  shown  this  weak  aide  of  materialism  in  |  ^  of 
the  first  volume.  For  me,  on  the  contrary,  matter  and 
intelligence  are  inseparable  correlates,  which  exist  only 
for  each  other,  and  therefore  merely  relatively.  TJatf^r 
_ia  thp  idsft  nf  fhB  intpllippnp.p  •  the  intfillJCTence  is  that  in 
whose  idfia  alone  mftthpr  p^^iat.n  The  two  together  con- 
stitute  the  world  as  idea,  whicl^  is  just  Kant's  phcn/>menon. 
ana  consegueh^'somethino  secondary.  What  is  primary, 
is  that  which  manifests  itself,  the  thing  in  iisdf,  which  we 
shall  aftei-wards  discover  is  the  wilL  This  is  in  itself 
neither  the  perceiver  nor  the  perceived,  but  is  entirely 
different  from  the  mode  of  its  manifestation. 

As  a  forcible  conclusion  of  this  important  and  difficull; 
discussion  1  shall  now  personify  these  two  abstractions, 
and  present  them  in  a  dialogue  after  the  fashion  of  Pra- 
bodha  Tschandro  Daya.  It  may  also  be  compared  with  a 
similar  dialogue  between  matter  and  form  in  the  "Ihtodicim 
FnvMpia  fhiiosophia"  of  Baymund  LuUy,  o.  l  and  2. 

TheSvhj'ect. 
I  am,  and  besides  me  there  is  nothing.     For  the  world 
is  my  idea. 

3fatter, 
Presumptnous  delusion  1    I,  I  am,  and  besides  me  there 
is  nothing,  for  the  world  is  my  fleeting  form.     Thou  art  a 
mere  result  of  a  part  of  this  form  and  altogether  acci- 
dental. 

The  Subject. 

What  insane  arrogance!    Neither  thou  nor  thy  form 

would  exist  without  me ;   ye   are  coaditioned  by   me. 

Whosoever  thinks  me  away,  and  believes  he  can  still  think 
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ye  there,  is  involved  in  gross  delusion,  for  your  existence 
apart  from  my  idea  is  a  direct  contradiction,  a  meaningless 
form  of  words.  Ye  are  simply  means  ye  are  perceived  by 
me.  My  idea  is  the  sphere  of  your  existence ;  therefore  T 
am  its  first  condition. 

Matter. 

Fortunately  the  audacity  of  your  assertion  will  soon  be 
put  to  silence  in  reality  and  not  by  mere  words.  Yet  a 
few  moments  and  thou  actually  art  no  more.  With  all 
thy  boasting  thou  hast  sunk  into  nothing,  vanished  like  a 
shadow,  and  shared  the  fate  of  all  my  transitory  forms. 
But  I,  I  remain,  unscathed  and  undiminished,  from  age  to 
age,  through  infinite  time,  and  behold  imshaken  the  play 
of  my  changing  form. 

The  Subject, 

This  infinite  time  through  which  thou  boastest  that 
thou  livest,  like  the  infinite  space  which  thou  fiUest,  exists 
only  in  my  idea.  Indeed  it  is  merely  the  form  of  my 
idea  which  I  bear  complete  in  myself,  and  in  wliich  thou 
exhibitest  thyself,  which  receives  thee,  and  through  which 
thou  first  of  all  existest.  But  the  annihilation  with  which 
thou  threatenest  me  touches  me  not;  were  it  so,  then 
wouldst  thou  also  be  annihilated.  It  merely  afifects  the 
individual,  which  for  a  short  time  is  my  vehicle,  and 
which,  like  everything  else,  is  my  idea. 

Matter. 

And  if  I  concede  this,  and  go  so  far  as  to  regard  thy 
existence,  which  is  yet  inseparably  linked  to  that  of  these 
fleeting  individuals,  as  something  absolute,  it  yet  remains 
dependent  upon  mine.  For  thou  art  subject  only  so  far 
as  thou  hast  an  object ;  and  this  object  I  am.  I  am  its 
kernel  and  content,  that  which  is  permanent  in  it,  that 
which  holds  it  together,  and  without  which  it  would  be  aa 
disconnected,  as  wavering,  and  unsubstantial  as  the  dreams 
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and  fancies  of  thy  individuaU,  which  have  yet  borrowed 
from  me  even  the  illusive  content  they  possess. 

The  Suhfect. 
Thou  dost  well  to  refrain  from  contesting  my  existence 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  linked  to  individuals ;  for,  aa  in- 
eeparahly  aa  I  am  joined  to  them,  thou  art  joined  to  thy 
sister.  Form,  and  haat  never  appeared  without  her.  No 
eye  hath  yet  seen  either  thee  or  me  naked  and  isolated ; 
for  we  are  both  mere  abstractioos.  It  is  in  reality  one 
being  that  perceives  itself  and  is  perceived  by  itself,  but 
whose  real  being  cannot  consist  either  in  perceiving  or  ill 
being  perceived,  since  these  are  divided  between  us  two. 


We  are,  then,  inseparably  Joined  together  as  necessary 
parts  of  one  whole,  which  includes  us  both  and  exists 
through  us.  Only  a  misunderstanding  can  oppose  us  two 
hoatilely  to  each  other,  and  hence  draw  the  false  conclu- 
sion that  the  one  contests  the  existence  of  the  other,  with 
which  its  own  existence  stands  or  falls. 


^^ 


This  whole,  which  comprehends  both,  is  the  world  as 
idea,  or  the  world  of  phenomena.  When  this  is  taken 
away  there  remains  only  what  is  porely  metaphysical,  the 
thing  in  itself,  which  in  the  second  book  we  shall  recognise 
OS  the  will 


(     i84    ) 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PERCEPTION   OR  KNOWLEDGE  OF 

THE  UNDERSTANDING. 

With  all  transcendental  ideality  the  objective  world  re- 
tains empirical  reality ;  the  object  is  indeed  not  the 
thing  in  itself,  but  as  an  empirical  object  it  is  real.  It  is 
true  that  space  is  only  in  iny  head ;  but  empirically  my 
head  is  in  space.  The  law  of  causality  can  certainly 
never  enable  us  to  get  quit  of  idealism  by  building  a 
bridge  between  things  in  themselves  and  our  knowledge 
of  them,  and  thus  certifying  the  absolute  reality  of  the 
world,  which  exhibits  itself  in  consequence  of  its  applica- 
tion; but  this  by  no  means  does  away  with  the  causal 
relation  of  objects  to  each  other,  thus  it  does  not  abolish 
the  causal  relation  which  unquestionably  exists  between 
the  body  of  each  knowing  person  and  all  other  material 
objects.  But  the  law  of  causality  binds  together  only 
phenomena,  and  does  not  lead  beyond  them.  With  that 
law  we  are  and  remaiif  in  the  world  of  objects,  t.«.,  the 
world  of  phenomena,  or  more  properly  the  world  of  ideas. 
Yet  the  whole  of  such  a  world  of  experience  is  primarily 
conditioned  by  the  knowledge  of  a  subject  in  general  as 
its  necessary  presupposition,  and  then  by  the  special  forms 
of  our  perception  and  apprehension,  thus  necessarily  be- 
longs to  the  merely  phenomenal,  and  has  no  claim  to  pass 
for  the  world  of  things  in  themselves.  Indeed  the  subject 
itself  (so  far  as  it  is  merely  the  knamng  subject)  belongs 
to  the  merely  phenomenal,  of  which  it  constitutes  the 
complementary  half. 

Without  application  of  the  law  of  causality,  however, 
perception  of  an  objective  world  could  never  be  arrived  at ; 
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for  this  perception  is,  as  I  have  often  explained,  essentially 
matter  of  the  intellect,  and  not  merely  of  the  senses.  The 
senses  afford  us  mere  sensation,  which  is  far  from  being 
perception.  The  part  played  by  sensations  of  the  senses 
iu  perception  was  distinguished  by  Locke  under  the 
name  secondwry  qwdities,  which  he  rightly  refused  to 
ascribe  to  things  in  themselves.  But  Kant,  carrying 
Locke's  method  further,  distinguished  also,  and  refused 
to  ascribe  to  things  in  themselves  what  belongs  to  the 
working  up  of  this  material  (the  sensations)  by  the  brain. 
The  result  was,  that  in  this  was  included  all  that  Locke 
had  left  to  things  in  themselves  as  primary  qualities 
— extension,  form,  solidity,  &c — so  that  with  Kant  the 
thing  in  itself  was  reduced  to  a  completely  unknown 
quantity  =  x.  With  Locke  accordingly  the  thing  ia  itself 
is  certainly  without  colour,  sound,  smell,  taste,  neither 
warm  nor  cold,  neither  soft  nor  hard,  neither  smooth  nor 
rough ;  yet  it  has  still  extension  and  form,  it  is  impene- 
trable, at  rest  or  in  motion,  and  has  mass  and  number. 
With  Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  laid  aside  all  these 
latter  qualities  also,  because  they  are  only  possible  by 
means  of  time,  space,  and  causality,  and  these  spring  from 
an  intellect  (brain),  just  as  colours,  tones,  smells,  &c, 
originate  in  the  nerves  of  the  organs  of  sense.  The  thing 
in  itself  has  with  Kant  become  spaceless,  unextended,  and 
incorporeal.  Thus  what  the  mere  senses  bring  to  the 
perception,  in  which  the  objective  world  exists,  stands  to 
what  is  supplied  by  the /unetions  of  the  brain  (space,  time, 
causality)  as  the  mass  of  tbe  nerves  of  sense  stand  to  the 
mass  of  the  brain,  after  subtracting  that  part  of  the  latter 
which  is  further  applied  to  thinking  proper,  i.e.,  to  abstract 
ideas,  and  ia  therefore  not  possessed'  by  the  bmtes.  For 
as  the  nerves  of  the  organs  of  sense  impart  to  the  pheno- 
menal objects  colour,  sound,  taste,  smell,  temperature,  &c., 
80  tbe  brain  imparts  to  them  extension,  form,  impenetra- 
bility, the  power  of  movement,  &c,  in  short  all  that  can 
only  be  presented  in  perception  by  means  of  time,  space. 
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and  causality.  How  small  is  the  share  of  the  senses  in 
perception,  compared  with  that  of  the  intellect,  is  also 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  nerve  apparatus  for  receiv- 
ing impressions  with  that  for  working  them  up.  The  mass 
of.  the  nerves  of  sensation  of  the  whole  of  the  orcjans  of 
sense  is  very  small  compared  with  that  of  the  brain,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  brutes,  whose  brain,  since  they  do  not, 
properly  speaking,  i.e.,  in  the  abstract,  think,  is  merely 
used  for  efifecting  perception,  and  yet  when  this  is  com- 
plete, thus  in  the  case  of  mammals,  has  a  very  considerable 
mass,  even  after  the  cerebellum,  whose  function  is  the 
systematic  guidance  of  movements,  has  been  taken  away. 

That  excellent  book  by  Thomas  Eeid,  the  "  Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind  "  (first  edition,  1764;  6th  edition,  1810), 
as  a  negative  proof  of  the  Kantian  truths,  affords  us  a  very 
thorough  conviction  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  senses  to  pro- 
duce the  objective  perception  of  things,  and  also  of  the  non- 
empirical  origin  of  the  perception  of  space  and  time.  Eeid 
refutes  Locke's  doctrine  that  perception  is  a  product  of 
the  senses,  by  a  thorough  and  acute  demonstration  that  the 
collective  sensations  of  the  senses  do  not  bear  the  least  re- 
semblance to  the  world  as  known  in  perception,  and  espe- 
cially that  the  five  primary  qualities  of  Locke  (extension, 
form,  solidity,  movement,  and  number)  absolutely  could  not 
be  afforded  us  by  any  sensation  of  the  senses.  Accordingly 
he  gives  up  the  question  as  to  the  mode  of  origination 
and  the  source  of  perception  as  completely  insoluble ;  and 
although  altogether  unacquainted  with  Kant,  he  gives  us, 
as  it  were,  according  to  the  regula  falsi,  a  thorough  proof  of 
the  intellectual  nature  of  perception  (really  first  explained 
by  me  as  a  consequence  of  the  Kantian  doctrine),  and  also 
of  the  a  priori  source,  discovered  by  Kant,  of  its  consti- 
tuent elements,  space,  time,  and  causality,  from  which 
those  primary  qualities  of  Locke  first  proceed,  but  by 
means  of  which  they  are  easily  constructed.  Thomas 
Eeid's  book  is  very  instructive  and  well  worth  reading — 
ten  times  more  so  than  all  the  philosophy  together  that  has 
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been  written  since  Eaut  Another  indirect  proof  of  the 
same  doctrine,  though  in  the  way  of  error,  is  afforded  by 
the  French  sensational  philosophers,  who,  since  Condillao 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Locke,  have  laboured  to  show 
once  for  all  that  the  whole  of  our  perception  and  thinking 
can  be  referred  to  mere  sensations  (penter  c'est  scntir), 
which,  after  Locke's  example,  they  call  idies  simples,  and 
through  the  mere  coming  together  and  comparison  of  which 
the  whole  objective  world  is  supposed  to  build  itself  up 
in  our  heads.  These  gentlemen  certainly  have  dea  idia 
hieii  simples.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how,  lacking  alike 
the  profundity  of  the  German  and  the  honesty  of  the 
English  philosopher,  they  turn  the  poor  material  of  sensa- 
tion this  way  and  that  way,  and  try  to  increase  its  impor- 
tance, in  order  to  construct  out  of  it  the  deeply  significant 
phenomena  of  the  world  of  perception  and  thought.  But 
the  man  constructed  by  them  would  necessarily  be  an 
Atieruxphaius,  a  Tite  de  erapaitd,  with  only  organs  of  sense 
and  without  a  brain.  To  take  only  a  couple  of  the  better 
attempts  of  this  sort  out  of  a  multitude  of  others,  I  may 
mention  as  examples  Gondorcet  at  the  beginning  of  hL« 
book,  " Des  Progris  de  t Esprit  Humain"  and  Tourtual 
on  Sight,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Scriptorts  Ophihai- 
mologici  Minorea,"  edidii  Jvstus  Radius  (1828). 

The  feehng  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  purely  sensational- 
istic  explanation  of  perception  is  in  like  manner  shown  in 
the  assertion  which  was  made  shortly  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  that  we  not  only  have 
ideas  of  things  called  forth  by  sensation,  but  apprehend 
the  things  theviselvea  directly,  although  they  lie  outside  us 
— which  is  certainly  inconceivable.  Aud  this  was  not 
meant  in  some  idealistic  sense,  but  was  said  from  the 
point  of  view  of  common  realism.  This  assertion  is  well 
and  pointedly  put  by  the  celebrated  Euler  in  hia  "  Letters 
to  a  German  Princess,"  vol.  ii  p.  63.  He  says :  "  I  there- 
fore believe  that  the  sensations  (of  the  senses)  contain 
something  more  than  philosophers  imagine.     They  are  not 
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merely  empty  perceptions  of  certain  impressions  made  in 
the  brain.  They  do  not  give  the  soul  mere  ideas  of  things, 
but  actually  place  be/ore  it  objects  which  exist  outside 
it,  although  we  cannot  conceive  how  this  really  hap- 
pens." This  opinion  is  explained  by  the  following  facts. 
Although,  as  I  have  fully  proved,  perception  is  brought 
about  by  application  of  the  law  of  causality,  of  which  we 
are  conscious  a  priori^  yet  in  sight  the  act  of  the  under- 
standing, by  means  of  which  we  pass  from  the  effect  to 
the  cause,  by  no  means  appears  distinctly  in  conscious- 
ness ;  and  therefore  the  sensation  does  not  separate  itself 
clearly  from  the  idea  which  is  constructed  out  of  it,  as  the 
raw  material,  by  the  understanding.  Still  less  can  a  dis- 
tinction between  object  and  idea,  which  in  general  does 
not  exist,  appear  in  consciousness ;  but  we  feel  the  things 
themselves  quite  directly,  and  indeed  as  lying  outside  us, 
although  it  is  certain  that  what  is  immediate  can  only  be 
the  sensation,  and  this  is  confined  to  the  sphere  of  the  body 
enclosed  by  our  skin.  This  can  be  explained  from  the  fact 
that  outside  us  is  exclusively  a  spatial  determination.  But 
space  itself  is  a  form  of  our  faculty  of  perception,  i.e.,  a 
function  of  our  brain.  Therefore  that  externality  to  us  to 
which  we  refer  objects,  on  the  occasion  of  sensations  of 
sight,  is  itself  really  within  our  heads ;  for  that  is  its 
whole  sphere  of  activity.  Much  as  in  the  theatre  we  see 
the  mountains,  the  woods,  and  the  sea,  but  yet  everything 
is  inside  the  house.  From  this  it  becomes  intelligible  that 
we  perceive  things  in  the  relation  of  externality,  and  yet 
in  every  respect  immediately,  but  have  not  within  us  an 
idea  of  the  things  which  lie  outside  us,  different  from  these 
things.  For  things  are  in  space,  and  consequently  also 
external  to  us  only  in  so  far  as  we  perceive  them.  There- 
fore those  things  which  to  this  extent  we  perceive  directly, 
and  not  mere  images  of  them,  are  themselves  only  our 
ideas,  and  as  such  exist  only  in  our  heads.  Therefore  we 
do  not,  as  Euler  says,  directly  perceive  the  things  them- 
selves which  are  external  to  us,  but  rather  the  things 
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vhich  are  perceived  by  us  as  external  to  us  are  oaly  our 
ideas,  and  consequently  are  apprehended  by  ns  imme- 
diately. The  whole  observation  given  above  in  Euler's 
words,  and  which  is  quite  correct,  affords  a  fresh  proof  of 
Kant's  Transcendental  .^tbetic,  and  of  my  theory  of  per- 
ception which  is  founded  upon  it,  as  also  of  idealism  in 
generaL  The  directness  and  unconsciousness  referred  to 
above,  with  which  in  perception  we  make  the  transiiion 
from  (kc  sensation  to  its  cause,  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
analogous  procedure  in  the  use  of  abstract  ideas  or  think- 
ing, ^Vhen  we  read  or  hear  we  receive  mere  words,  but 
we  pass  from  these  so  Immediately  to  the  conceptions  de- 
noted by  them,  that  it  is  as  if  we  re4x\ved  the  conceptioTis 
directly ;  for  we  are  absolutely  unconscious  of  the  Lran- 
sition  from  the  words  to  Uie  conceptions.  Therefore  it 
sometimes  happens  that  we  do  not  know  in  what  language 
it  was  that  we  read  something  yesterday  which  we  now 
remember.  Yet  that  such  a  transition  always  takes  place 
becomes  apparent  if  it  is  once  omitted,  that  is,  if  in  a  fit  of 
abstraction  we  read  without  thinking,  and  then  become 
aware  that  we  certainly  have  taken  in  all  the  words  but 
no  conceptions.  Only  when  wa  pass  from  abstract  con- 
ceptions to  pictures  of  the  imagination  do  we  become 
cunscious  of  the  transposition  we  have  made. 

Further,  it  is  really  only  in  perception  in  the  narrowest 
sense,  that  is,  in  agkt,  that  in  empirical  apprehension  the 
transition  from  the  sensation  to  its  cause  takes  place  quite 
unconsciously.  In  every  other  kind  of  sense  perception, 
on  the  contrary,  the  transition  takes  place  with  more 
or  less  distinct  consciousness;  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
apprehension  through  the  four  coarser  senses,  its  reality  is 
capable  of  being  established  as  an  immediate  fact  Thus 
in  the  dark  we  feel  a  thing  for  a  long  time  on  all 
Bides  until  from  the  different  effects  upon  our  hands 
we  are  able  to  construct  its  definite  form  as  their  cause; 
Further,  if  sometliing  feels  smooth  we  sometimes  reflect 
whether  we  may  not  have  fat  or  oil  upon  our  hands;  and 
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again,  if  something  feels  cold  we  ask  ourselves  whether  it 
may  not  be  that  we  have  very  warm  hands.  When  we 
hear  a  sound  we  sometimes  doubt  whether  it  was  really 
an  affection  of  our  sense  of  hearing  from  without  or  merely 
an  inner  affection  of  it ;  then  whether  it  sounded  near  and 
weak  or  far  off  and  strong,  then  from  what  direction  it 
came,  and  finally  whether  it  was  the  voice  of  a  man  or  of 
a  brute,  or  the  sound  of  an  instrument ;  thus  we  investi- 
gate the  cause  of  each  effect  we  experience.  In  the  case 
of  smell  and  taste  uncertainty  as  to  the  objective  nature 
of  the  cause  of  the  effect  felt  is  of  the  commonest  oc- 
currence, so  distinctly  are  the  two  separated  here.  The 
fact  that  in  sigJU  the  transition  from  the  effect  to  the 
cause  occurs  quite  unconsciously,  and  hence  the  illusion 
arises  that  this  kind  of  perception  is  perfectly  direct,  and 
consists  simply  in  the  sensation  alone  without  any  opera- 
tion of  the  understanding — this  has  its  explanation  partly 
in  the  great  perfection  of  the  organ  of  vision,  and  partly 
in  the  exclusively  rectilineal  action  of  light.  On  account 
of  the  latter  circumstance  the  impression  itself  leads 
directly  to  the  place  of  the  cause,  and  since  the  eye  is 
capable  of  perceiving  with  the  greatest  exactness  and  at  a 
glance  all  the  fine  distinctions  of  light  and  shade,  colour 
and  outline,  and  also  the  data  in  accordance  with  which 
the  understanding  estimates  distance,  it  thus  happens  that 
in  the  case  of  impressions  of  this  sense  the  operation  of 
the  understanding  takes  place  with  such  rapidity  and 
certainty  that  we  are  just  as  little  conscious  of  it  as  of 
spelling  when  we  read.  Hence  arises  the  delusion  that 
the  sensation  itself  presents  us  directly  with  the  objects. 
Yet  it  is  just  in  sight  that  the  operation  of  the  under- 
standing, consisting  in  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  from 
the  effect,  is  most  significant  By  means  of  it  what  is  felt 
doubly,  with  two  eyes,  is  perceived  as  single ;  by  means  of 
it  the  impression  which  strikes  the  retina  upside  down,  in 
consequence  of  the  crossing  of  the  rays  in  the  pupils,  is 
put  right  by  following  back  the  cause  of  this  in  the  same 
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direction,  or  as  we  express  ourselves,  we  see  things  upriglit 
although  their  image  in  the  eye  is  reversed ;  and  finally 
by  meaus  of  the  operation  of  the  understanding  magni- 
tude and  distance  are  estimated  by  us  in  direct  perception 
from  five  difierent  data,  which  are  very  clearly  and  beau- 
tifully described  by  Dr.  Thomas  Eeid.  I  expounded  all 
this,  and  also  the  proofs  which  irrefutably  establish  the 
iiitelledual  ■naturt  of 'perception,  as  long  ago  as  18 16,  in  my 
essay  "On  Sight  and  Colour"  (second  edition,  1854;  third 
edition,  1870),  and  with  important  additions  fifteen  years 
later  in  the  revised  Latin  version  of  it  which  is  given 
xinder  the  title,  "  Thearia  Colorum  Pkysiologica  Eademqut 
Frimaria,"  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Scriptorea  Ophtkal- 
vwlogici  Minores,"  published  by  Justus  liadius  in  1 830 ;  yet 
most  fully  and  thoroughly  in  the  second  (and  third)  edition 
of  my  essay  "  On  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason,"  §  21. 
Therefore  on  this  important  subject  I  refer  to  these  works, 
so  as  not  to  extend  unduly  the  present  exposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  observation  which  trenches  on 
the  province  of  sesthetics  may  find  its  place  here.  It 
follows  from  the  proved  intellectual  nature  of  perception 
that  the  sight  of  beautiful  objects — for  example,  of  a 
beautiful  view — is  also  a  pkenomeium  of  the  brain.  Its 
purity  and  completeness,  therefore,  depends  not  merely  on 
the  object,  but  also  upon  the  qudlity  of  the  brain,  its  form 
and  size,  the  fineness  of  its  texture,  and  the  stimulation 
of  its  activity  by  the  strength  of  the  pulse  of  the  arteries 
which  supply  it  Accordingly  the  same  view  appears  in 
different  heads,  even  when  the  eyes  are  equally  acute,  as 
different  as,  for  example,  the  first  and  last  impressions  of 
a  copper  plate  that  has  been  much  used.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  difference  of  capacity  for  enjoying 
natural  beauty,  and  consequently  also  for  reproducing  i^ 
i.e.,  for  occasioning  a  similar  phenomenon  of  the  brain  by 
means  of  an  entirely  different  kind  of  cause,  the  arrange- 
ment of  colours  on  a  canvas. 

The  apparent  immediacy  of  perception,  depending  on 
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its  entire  intellectuality,  by  virtue  of  which,  as  Euler 
says,  we  apprehend  the  thing  itself,  and  as  external  to  us, 
finds  an  analogy  in  the  way  in  which  we  feel  the  parts  of 
our  own  bodies,  especially  when  they  sufifer  pain,  which 
when  we  do  feel  them  is  generally  the  case.  Just  as  we 
imagine  that  we  perceive  things  where  they  are,  while 
the  perception  really  takes  place  in  the  brain,  we  believe 
that  we  feel  the  pain  of  a  limb  in  the  limb  itself,  while 
in  reality  it  also  is  felt  in  the  brain,  to  which  it  is  con- 
ducted by  the  nerve  of  the  affected  part  Therefore,  only 
the  affections  of  those  parts  whose  nerves  go  to  the  brain 
are  felt,  and  not  those  of  the  parts  whose  nerves  belong  to 
the  sympathetic  system,  unless  it  be  that  an  unusually 
strong  aflfection  of  these  parts  penetrates  by  some  round- 
about way  to  the  brain,  where  yet  for  the  most  part  it 
only  makes  itself  known  as  a  dull  sense  of  discomfort, 
and  always  without  definite  determination  of  its  locality. 
Hence,  also,  it  is  that  we  do  not  feel  injuries  to  a  limb 
whose  nerve-trunk  has  been  severed  or  ligatured.  And 
hence,  finally,  the  man  who  has  lost  a  limb  still  some- 
times feels  pain  in  it,  because  the  nerves  which  go  to  the 
brain  are  still  there.  Thus,  in  the  two  phenomena  here 
compared,  what  goes  on  in  the  brain  is  apprehended  as 
outside  of  it ;  in  the  case  of  perception,  by  means  of  the 
imderstanding,  which  extends  its  feelers  into  the  outer 
world ;  in  the  case  of  the  feeling  of  our  limbs,  by  means  of 
the  nervea 
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It  ia  not  the  object  of  my  writings  to  repeat  what  has 
been  said  by  others,  e.nd  therefore  I  only  make  here  some 
special  remarks  of  my  own  on  the  subject  of  the  senses. 

The  senses  are  merely  the  channels  through  which  the 
brain  receives  from  without  (in  the  form  of  sensations) 
the  materials  which  it  works  up  ioto  ideas  of  perception. 
Those  sensations  which  principally  serve  for  the  objective 
comprehension  of  the  external  world  must  in  themselves 
be  neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable.  This  really  means 
that  they  must  leave  the  will  entirely  nnaffected.  Other- 
wise the  sensation  itself  would  attract  our  attention,  and 
we  would  remain  at  the  effect  instead  of  passing  to  the 
cati3e,  which  is  what  is  aimed  at  here.  For  it  would 
bring  with  it  that  marked  superiority,  as  regards  our 
consideration,  which  the  will  always  has  over  the  mere 
idea,  to  which  we  only  turn  when  the  will  is  silent. 
Therefore  colours  and  sounds  are  in  themselves,  and  so 
long  as  their  impression  does  not  pass  the  normal  degree, 
neither  painful  nor  pleasurable  sensations,  but  appear 
with  the  indifference  that  fits  them  to  be  the  material 
of  pure  objective  perception.  This  ia  as  far  the  case  as 
was  possible  in  a  body  which  is  in  itself  through  and 
through  will;  and  just  in  this  respect  it  is  worthy  of 
admiration.  Physiologically  it  rests  upon  the  fact  that 
in  the  organs  of  the  nobler  senses,  thus  in  sight  and  hear- 
ing, the  nerves  which  have  to  receive  the  speciBc  outward 
impression  are  quite  insusceptible  to  any  sensation  of  pain, 
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and  know  no  other  sensation  than  that  which  is  specifi- 
cally peculiar  to  them,  and  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
mere  apprehension.  Thus  the  retina,  as  also  the  optic 
nerve,  is  insensible  to  every  injury;  and  this  is  also  the 
case  with  the  nerve  of  hearing.  In  both  organs  pain  is 
only  felt  in  their  other  parts,  the  surroundings  of  the 
nerve  of  sense  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  never  in  this 
nerve  itself.  In  the  case  of  the  eye  such  pain  is  felt 
principally  in  the  conjunctiva;  in  the  case  of  the  ear,  in 
the  meatus  audit(yi*ius.  Even  with  the  brain  this  is  the 
case,  for  if  it  is  cut  into  directly,  thus  from  above,  it  has 
no  feeling.  Thus  only  on  account  of  this  indifference 
with  regard  to  the  will  which  is  peculiar  to  them  are  the 
sensations  of  the  eye  capable  of  supplying  the  understand- 
ing with  such  multifarious  and  finely  distinguished  data, 
out  of  which  it  constructs  in  our  head  the  marvellous  ob- 
jective world,  by  the  application  of  the  law  of  causality 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  pure  perceptions  of  space  and 
time.  Just  that  freedom  from  afifecting  the  will  which  is 
characteristic  of  sensations  of  colour  enables  them,  when 
their  energy  is  heightened  by  transparency,  as  in  the  glow 
of  an  evening  sky,  in  painted  glass,  and  the  like,  to  raise 
/US  very  easily  into  the  state  of  pure  objective  will-less 
'  perception,  which,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  third  book,  is 
one  of  the  chief  constituent  elements  of  the  aesthetic  im- 
pression. Just  this  indifiference  with  regard  to  the  will 
fits  sounds  to  supply  the  material  for  denoting  the  in- 
finite multiplicity  of  the  conceptions  of  the  reason. 

Outer  sense,  that  is,  receptivity  for  external  impressions 
as  pure  data  for  the  understanding,  is  divided  into  five 
senses,  and  these  accommodate  themselves  to  the  four 
elements,  i.e.,  the  four  states  of  aggregation,  together  with 
that  of  imponderability.  Thus  the  sense  for  what  is  firm 
(earth)  is  touch ;  for  what  is  fluid  (water),  taste ;  for  what 
is  in  the  form  of  vapour,  i.e.,  volatile  (vapour,  exhalation), 
smell ;  for  what  is  permanently  elastic  (air),  hearing ;  for 
what  is  imponderable  (fire,  light),  sight.    The  second  im- 
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ponderable,  heat,  is  not  properly  an  object  of  the  senses, 
but  of  general  feeling,  and  therefore  always  affeeta  the 
will  directly,  aa  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  From  this 
classification  there  abo  follows  the  relative  dignity  of  the 
senses.  Sight  has  the  highest  rank,  because  its  sphere  is 
the  widest  and  its  susceptibility  the  finest  This  rests: 
upon  the  fact  that  what  affects  it  is  au  imponderable, 
that  is,  something  which  is  scarcely  corporeal,  but  is  quasi 
spiritual  Hearing  has  the  second  place,  corresponding 
to  air.  However,  touch  is  a  more  thorough  and  well- 
informed  sensa  For  while  each  of  the  other  senses  gives 
us  only  an  entirely  one-sided  relation  to  the  object,  as  its 
sound,  ot  its  relation  to  light,  touch,  which  is  closely 
bound  up  with  general  feeling  and  muscular  power,  sup- 
plies the  understanding  with  the  data  at  once  for  the  form, 
magnitude,  hardness,  softness,  texture,  firmness,  tempera^ 
ture,  and  weight  of  bodies,  and  all  this  with  the  least 
possibility  of  illusion  and  deception,  to  which  all  the 
other  senses  are  far  more  subjects  The  two  lowest  senses, 
smell  and  taste,  are  no  longer  free  from  a  direct  affection 
of  the  will,  that  is,  they  are  always  agreeably  or  disagree- 
ably affected,  and  are  therefore  more  subjective  than 
objective. 

Sensations  of  hearing  are  exclusively  in  time,  and  there- 
fore the  whole  nature  of  music  consists  in  degrees  of  time, 
upon  which  depends  both  the  quality  or  pitch  of  tones, 
by  means  of  vibrations,  and  also  their  quantity  or  duration, 
by  means  of  time.  The  sensations  of  sight,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  primarily  and  principally  in  space ;  but  secon- 
darily, by  reason  of  their  duration,  they  are  also  in  time. 

Sight  is  the  sense  of  the  understanding  which  perceives ;  ' 
hearing  is  the  sense  of  the  reason  which  thinks  and  ap- 
prehends. Words  are  only  imperfectly  represented  by  ; 
visible  signs ;  and  therefore  I  doubt  whether  a  deaf  and 
dumb  man,  who  can  read,  but  has  no  idea  of  the  sound  of 
the  words,  works  as  quickly  in  thinking  with  the  mere 
visible  signs  of  conceptions  as  we  do  with  the  real,  i.e.. 
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the  audible  words.  If  he  cannot  read,  it  is  well  known 
that  he  is  almost  like  an  irrational  animal,  while  the  man 
bom  blind  is  from  the  first  a  thoroughly  rational  being. 

Sight  is  an  active,  hearing  a  passive  sense.  Therefore 
sounds  affect  our  mind  in  a  disturbing  and  hostile  manner, 
and  indeed  they  do  so  the  more  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  is  active  and  developed ;  they  distract  all  thoughts 
and  instantly  destroy  the  power  of  thinking.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  analogous  disturbance  through  the 
eye,  no  direct  effect  of  what  is  seen,  as  such,  upon  the 
activity  of  thought  (for  naturally  we  are  not  speaking 
here  of  the  influence  which  the  objects  looked  at  have 
upon  the  will) ;  but  the  most  varied  multitude  of  things 
before  our  eyes  admits  of  entirely  unhindered  and  quiet 
thought  Therefore  the  thinking  mind  lives  at  peace  with 
the  eye,  but  is  always  at  war  with  the  ear.  This  oppo- 
sition of  the  two  senses  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
if  deaf  and  dumb  persons  are  cured  by  galvanism  they 
become  deadly  pale  with  terror  at  the  first  sounds  they 
hear  (Gilbert's  "  Annalen  der  Fhysik,**  voL  x.  p.  382), 
while  blind  persons,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  been 
operated  upon,  behold  with  ecstasy  the  first  light,  and 
unwillingly  allow  the  bandages  to  be  put  over  their  eyes 
again.  All  that  has  been  said,  however,  can  be  explained 
from  the  fact  that  hearing  takes  place  by  means  of  a 
mechanical  vibration  of  the  nerve  of  hearing  which  is  at 
once  transmitted  to  the  brain,  while  seeing,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  real  action  of  the  retina  which  is  merely  stimu- 
lated and  called  forth  by  light  and  its  modifications ;  as  I 
have  shown  at  length  in  my  physiological  theory  of 
colours.  But  this  whole  opposition  stands  in  direct  con- 
flict with  that  coloured-ether,  drum-beating  theory  which 
is  now  everywhere  unblushingly  served  up,  and  which 
seeks  to  degrade  the  eye's  sensation  of  light  to  a  mechanical 
vibration,  such  as  primarily  that  of  hearing  actually  is, 
while  nothing  can  be  more  different  tlian  the  still,  gentle 
effect  of  light  and  the  alarm-drum  of  hearing.     If  we  add 
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to  this  the  remarkable  ciicumstance  that  although  we 
bear  with  two  ears,  the  sensibility  of  which  is  often  very 
different,  yet  we  never  hear  a  sound  double,  as  we  often 
see  things  double  with  our  two  eyes,  we  are  led  to  the 
conjecture  that  the  sensation  of  hearing  does  not  arise 
in  the  labyrinth  or  in  the  cochlea,  but  deep  in  the  brain 
where  the  two  nerves  of  bearing  meet,  and  thus  tbe  im- 
pression becomes  simple.  But  this  is  where  the  pons 
Varolii  encloses  the  tnedulla  dblimgcUa,  thus  at  the  ab- 
solutely lethal  spot,  by  the  injury  of  which  every  animal 
13  instantly  killed,  and  from  which  the  nerve  of  hearing 
has  only  a  short  course  to  the  labyrinth,  the  seat  of 
acoustic  vibration.  Now  it  is  jiist  because  its  source  is 
here,  in  this  dangerous  place,  in  which  also  all  movement 
of  the  limbs  originates,  that  we  start  at  a  sudden  noise ; 
which  does  not  occur  in  the  least  degree  when  we  sud- 
denly see  a  light ;  for  example,  a  flash  of  lightning.  Tho 
optic  nerve,  on  the  contrary,  proceeds  from  its  thalami 
much  further  forward  (though  perhaps  its  source  lies 
behind  them),  and  throughout  its  course  is  covered  by  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  although  always  separated 
from  them  till,  having  extended  quite  out  of  the  brain, 
it  is  spread  out  in  the  retina,  upon  which,  on  stimulation 
by  light,  the  sensation  first  arises,  and  where  it  is  really 
localised.  This  is  shown  in  my  essay  upon  sight  and 
colour.  This  origin  of  the  auditory  nerve  explains,  then, 
the  great  disturbance  which  the  power  of  thinking  suffers 
from  sound,  on  account  of  which  thinking  men,  and  in 
general  all  people  of  much  intellect,  are  without  excep- 
tion absolutely  incapable  of  enduring  any  noise;  For  it 
disturbs  the  constant  stream  of  their  thoughts,  interrupts 
and  paralyses  their  thinking,  just  because  the  vibration 
of  the  auditory  nerve  extends  so  deep  into  the  brain,  the 
whole  mass  of  which  feels  the  oscillations  set  up  through 
this  nerve,  and  vibrates  along  with  them,  and  because  the 
brains  of  such  persons  .are  more  easily  moved  than  those 
of  ordinary  men.     On  the  same  readiness  to  be  set  in 
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motion,  and  capacity  for  transmission,  which  characterises 
their  brains  depends  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  persons 
like  these  every  thought  calls  forth  so  readily  all  those 
analogous  or  related  to  it  whereby  the  similarities,  ana- 
logies, and  relations  of  things  in  general  come  so  quickly 
and  easily  into  their  minds ;  that  the  same  occasion  which 
millions  of  ordinary  minds  have  experienced  before  brings 
them  to  tJie  thought,  to  t/ie  discovery,  that  other  people 
are  subsequently  surprised  they  did  not  reach  themselves, 
for  they  certainly  can  think  afterwards,  but  they  cannot 
think  before.  Thus  the  sun  shone  on  all  statues,  but 
only  the  statue  of  Memnon  gave  forth  a  sound.  For 
this  reason  Kant,  Gcethe,  and  Jean  Paul  were  highly 
sensitive  to  every  noise,  as  their  biographers  bear  wit- 
ness.^ Goethe  in  his  last  years  bought  a  house  which  had 
fallen  into  disrepair  close  to  his  own,  simply  in  order  that 
he  might  not  have  to  endure  the  noise  that  would  be 
made  in  repairing  it.  Thus  it  was  in  vain  that  in  his 
youth  he  followed  the  drum  in  order  to  harden  himself 
against  noise.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  custom.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  truly  stoical  indifference  to  noise  of 
ordinary  minds  is  astonishing.  No  noi3e  disturbs  them 
in  tlieir  thinking,  reading,  writing,  or  other  occupations, 
while  the  finer  mind  is  rendered  quite  incapable  by  it. 
But  just  that  which  makes  them  so  insensible  to  noise  of 
everv  kind  makes  them  also  insensible  to  the  beautiful 
in  plastic  art,  and  to  deep  thought  or  fine  expression  in 
literary  art;  in  short,  to  all  that  does  not  touch  their 
personal  interests.  The  following  remark  of  Lichtenberg  s 
applies  to  the  paralysing  effect  which  noise  has  upon 
highly  intellectual  persons:  '*It  is  always  a  good  sign 
when  an  artist  can  be  hindered  by  trifles  from  exercising 

his  art.     F used  to  stick  his  fingers  into  sulphur  if 

he  wished  to  play  the  piano.  .  .  .  Such  things  do  not 

*  Lichtenberg  says  in  his  **  Nach-  "  I  am  extremely  sensitive   to  all 

richtcn  und  Banerkungen  van  und  noise,  but  it  entirely  loses  its  din- 

iihcr  tick  stlbst "  { Vermitckte  Schri/-  agreeable  character  as  8(X)n  as  it  is 

Un,  GOttinffai,  iSoo,  voL  L  p.  43) :  associated  with  a  rational  xjurposo." 
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interfere  with  the  average  mind  ;  ...  id  acts  like  a  coarse 
sieve  "  ( Vermischte  Sehri/ten,  vol.  L  p.  398).  I  have  long 
really  held  the  opinion  that  the  amount  of  noise  which 
any  one  can  bear  undisturbed  stands  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  his  mental  capacity,  and  therefore  may  be  regarded 
as  a  pretty  fair  measure  of  it  Therefore,  if  I  hear  the 
dogs  barking  for  hours  together  in  the  court  of  a  house 
without  being  stopped,  I  know  what  to  think  of  the  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  man  who  habitu- 
ally slama  the  dooi  of  a  room,  instead  of  shuttiug  it  with 
liis  hand,  or  allows  this  to  go  on  in  his  house,  is  not  only 
ill-bred,  but  is  also  a  coarse  and  dull-minded  fellow. 
That  in  English  "sensible"  also  means  gifted  with  under- 
standing is  based  upon  accurate  and  fine  observation. 
We  shall  only  become  quite  civilised  when  the  ears  are 
no  longer  unprotected,  and  when  it  shall  no  longer  be 
the  right  of  everybody  to  sever  the  consciousness  of  each 
thinking  being,  in  its  course  of  a  thousand  steps,  with 
whistling,  howling,  bellowing,  hammering,  whip-cracking, 
barking,  &c  &c.  The  Sybarites  banished  all  noisy  trades 
without  the  town;  the  honourable  sect  of  the  Shakers 
in  North  America  permit  no  unnecessary  noise  in  their 
villages,  and  the  Moravians  liave  a  similar  rula  Some- 
thing more  is  said  upon  this  subject  in  the  thirtieth 
chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Parerga." 

The  effect  of  music  upon  the  mind,  so  penetrating,  so 
direct,  so  unfailing,  may  be  explained  from  the  passive 
nature  of  hearing  which  has  been  discussed;  also  the 
after  effect  which  sometimes  follows  it,  and  which  consists 
in  a  specially  elevated  frame  of  mind.  The  vibrations  of 
the  tones  following  in  rationally  combined  numerical 
relations  set  the  fibre  of  the  brain  itself  in  similar  vibra- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  active  nature  of  sight, 
opposed  as  it  is  to  the  passive  nature  of  hearing,  makes 
it  intelligible  why  there  can  be  nothing  analogous  to 
music  for  the  eye,  and  the  piano  of  colours  was  an  absurd 
mistake.    Further,  it  is  just  on  account  of  the  active 
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nature  of  the  sense  of  sight  that  it  is  remarkably  acute  in 
the  case  of  beasts  that  hunt,  i,e,,  beasts  of  prey,  while 
conversely  the  passive  sense  of  hearing  is  specially  acute 
in  those  beasts  that  are  hunted,  that  flee,  and  are  timid, 
so  that  it  may  give  them  timely  warning  of  the  pursuer 
that  is  rushing  or  creeping  upon  them. 

Just  as  we  have  recognised  in  sight  the  sense  of  the 
understanding,  and  in  hearing  the  sense  of  the  reason,  so 
we  might  call  smell  the  sense  of  the  memory,  because  it 
recalls  to  us  more  directly  than  any  other  the  specific 
impression  of  an  event  or  a  scene  even  from  the  most 
distant  past. 


OM  KMOWLEDGE  A  PBIOBI. 


!Fbom  the  fact  tbat  we  are  able  spontaneously  to  assign 
and  determine  tbe  laws  of  relabions  in  apace  vithout 
having  recourse  to  experience,  Plato  concludes  {Meno, 
p.  353,  Bip)  that  all  learning  is  mere  recollection,  Kant, 
on  the  other  hand,  concludes  that  space  is  subjectively 
conditioned,  and  merely  a  form  of  the  faculty  of  know- 
ledge. How  far,  in  this  regard,  does  Kant  stand  above 
Plato! 

Cogito,  ergo  sum,  is  an  analytical  judgment.  Indeed 
Parraeuides  held  it  to  be  an  identical  judgment :  "  to  yap 
aVTO  vaeiv  etrrt  re  xat  earat"  (nam  intelligere  et  ease  idem 
est,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  vL  2,  §  23).  Aa  such,  however,  or 
'  indeed  even  as  an  analytical  judgment,  it  cannot  contain 
any  special  wisdom;  nor  yet  if,  to  go  still  deeper,  we 
seek  to  deduce  it  as  a  conclusion  from  the  major  premise, 
non-entis  nulla,  sunt  prcedicala.  But  with  this  proposition 
what  Descartes  really  wished  to  express  was  the  great 
truth  that  immediate  certainty  belongs  only  to  self- 
consciousness,  to  what  is  subjective.  To  what  is  objective, 
on  the  other  hand,  thus  to  everything  else,  only  indirect 
certainty  belongs ;  for  it  is  arrived  at  through  self- 
consciousness  ;  and  being  thus  merely  at  second  hand,  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  problematical.  Upon  this  depends 
the  value  of  this  celebrated  proposition.  As  its  opposite 
we  may  set  up,  in  the  sense  of  tbe  Kantian  philosophy, 
eogito,  ergo  est,  that  is,  exactly  as  I  think  certain  relations 
in  things  (the  mathematical),  they  must  always  occur  ia 
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all  possible  experience ; — this  was  an  important,  profound, 
and  a  late  appergu,  which  appeared  in  the  form  of  the 
problem  as  to  the  possibility  of  synthetic  fudyments  a  priori, 
and  has  actually  opened  up  the  way  to  a  deeper  know- 
ledge. This  problem  is  the  watchword  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  as  the  former  proposition  is  that  of  the 
Cartesian,  and  shows  e^  omv  €i<:  oia. 

Kant  very  fitly  places  his  investigations  concerning 
time  and  space  at  the  head  of  all  the  rest.  For  to  the 
speculative  mind  these  questions  present  themselves  before 
all  others :  what  is  time  ? — what  is  this  that  consists  of 
mere  movement,  without  anything  that  moves  it? — and 
what  is  space?  this  omnipresent  nothing,  out  of  which 
nothing  that  exists  can  escape  without  ceasing  to  be 
anything  at  all  ? 

That  time  and  space  depend  on  the  subject,  are  the 
mode  in  which  the  process  of  objective  apperception  is 
brought  about  in  the  brain,  has  already  a  suflScient  proof 
in  the  absolut<e  impossibility  of  thinking  away  time  and 
space,  while  we  can  very  easily  think  away  everything 
that  is  presented  in  them.  The  hand  can  leave  go  of 
everything  except  itself.  However,  I  wish  here  to  illus- 
trate by  a  few  examples  and  deductions  the  more  exact 
proofs  of  this  truth  which  are  given  by  Kant,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  refuting  stupid  objections,  but  for  the 
use  of  those  who  may  have  to  expound  Kant's  doctrine 
in  future. 

"  A  right-angled  equilateral  triangle  "contains  no  logical 
contradiction ;  for  the  predicates  do  not  by  any  means 
cancel  the  subject,  nor  are  they  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  It  is  only  when  their  object  is  constructed  in  pure 
perception  that  the  impossibility  of  their  union  in  it 
appears.  Now  if  on  this  account  we  were  to  regard 
this  as  a  contradiction,  then  so  would  every  physical 
impossibility,  only  discovered  to  be  such  after  tlie  lapse 
of  centuries,  be  a  contradiction;  for  example,  the  com- 
position of  a  metal  from  its  elements,  or  a  mammal  with 
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more  or  fewer  than  seven  cervical  vertebra,^  or  horns 
and  upper  incisors  in  the  same  animaL  But  only  logieal 
impossibility  is  a  contradiction,  not  physical,  and  just  as 
little  mathematical.  Equilateral  and  rectangled  do  not 
contradict  each  other  (they  coexist  in  the  square),  nor 
does  either  of  them  contradict  a  triangle.  Therefore  the 
incompatibility  of  the  above  conceptions  can  never  be 
known  by  mere  thinking,  but  is  only  discovered  by  percep- 
tion— merely  mental  perception,  however,  which  requires 
no  experience,  no  real  object.  We  should  also  refer  here 
to  the  proposition  of  Giordano  Bruno,  which  is  also  found 
in  Aristotle  :  "  An  infinitely  large  body  is  necessarily  im- 
movable"— a  proposition  which  cannot  rest  either  upon 
experience  or  upon  the  principle  of  contradiction,  since  it 
speaks  of  things  which  cannot  occur  in  any  experience,  and 
the  conceptions  "infinitely  large"  and  "movable"  do  not 
contradict  each  other ;  but  it  is  only  pure  perception  that 
informs  us  that  motion  demands  a  space  outside  the  body, 
while  its  infinite  size  leaves  no  space  over.  Suppose,  now, 
it  should  be  objected  to  the  iirat  mathematical  example 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  how  complete  a  conception 
of  a  triangle  the  person  judging  has:  if  the  conception 
is  quite  complete  it  will  also  contain  the  impossibility 
of  a  triangle  being  rectangular  and  also  equilateral.  The 
answer  to  this  ia :  assume  that  his  conception  is  not  so 
complete,  yet  without  recourse  to  experience  he  can,  by 
the  mere  construction  of  the  triangle  in  his  im^nation, 
extend  his  conception  of  it  and  convince  himself  for  ever 
of  the  impossibility  of  this  combination  of  these  con- 
ceptions. This  process,  however,  is  a  synthetic  judgment 
a  priori,  that  is,  a  judgment  through  wliich,  independently 
of  all  experience,  and  yet  with  validity  for  all  experience, 
we  form  and  perfect  our  conceptions.  For,  in  genenj, 
whether  a  given  judgment  is  analytical  or  synthetical  can 
only  be  determined  in  the  particular  case  according  as 
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the  conception  of  the  subject  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
judging  is  more  or  less  complete.  The  conception  "  cat " 
contains  in  the  mind  of  a  Cuvier  a  hundred  times  more 
than  in  that  of  his  servant;  therefore  the  same  judg- 
ments about  it  will  be  synthetical  for  the  latter,  and  only 
analytical  for  the  former.  But  if  we  take  the  conceptions 
objectively,  and  now  wish  to  decide  whether  a  given 
judgment  is  analytical  or  synthetical,  we  must  change  the 
predicate  into  its  contradictory  opposite,  and  apply  this  to 
the  subject  without  a  copula.  If  this  gives  a  contradictio 
m  adjecto,  then  the  judgment  was  analytical ;  otherwise  it 
was  synthetical 

That  Arithmetic  rests  on  the  pure  intuition  or  perception 
of  time  is  not  so  evident  as  that  Geometry  is  based  upon 
that  of  space.^  It  can  be  proved,  however,  in  the  following 
manner.  All  counting  consists  in  the  repeated  affirmation 
of  unity.  Only  for  the  purpose  of  always  knowing  how 
often  we  have  already  affirmed  unity  do  we  mark  it  each 
time  with  another  word :  these  are  the  numerals.  Now 
repetition  is  only  possible  through  succession.  But  suc- 
cession, that  is,  being  after  one  another,  depends  directly 
upon  the  intuition  or  perception  of  time.  It  is  a  con- 
ception which  can  only  be  understood  by  means  of  this ; 

^  This,  however,  does  not  excuse  the  end  to  condemn  without  ce re- 
ft professor  of  philosophy  who,  sitting  mony  the  fundamental  teaching  of 
in  Kant's  chair,  expresses  himself  a  great  genius  in  a  tone  of  peremptory 
thus  :  "  That  mathematics  as  such  decision,  just  as  if  it  were  Hegelian 
contains  arithmetic  and  geometry  is  foolery.  We  must  not,  however,  fail 
correct  It  is  incorrect,  however,  to  notice  that  these  little  people 
to  conceive  arithmetic  as  the  science  struggle  to  escape  from  the  track  of 
of  time,  really  for  no  other  reason  great  thinkers.  They  would  there- 
than  to  give  a  pendant  {tic)  to  fore  have  done  better  not  to  attack 
geometry  as  the  science  of  space "  Kant,  but  to  content  themselves 
(Rosenkranz  in  the  **  DetUtchen  with  giving  their  public  fuU  details 
Muteunif"  iS57f  ^^&y  14*  No.  20).  about  God,  the  soul,  the  actual  free- 
This  is  the  fruit  of  Hegelism.  If  dom  of  the  will,  and  whatever  be- 
the  mind  is  once  thoroughly  de-  longs  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  then 
bauched  with  its  senseless  jargon,  to  have  indulged  in  a  private  luxury 
serious  Kantian  philosophy  wiU  no  in  their  dark  back-shop,  the  philo- 
longer  enter  it  The  audacity  to  sephical  journal ;  there  they  may 
talk  at  random  about  what  one  does  do  whatever  they  like  without  con- 
not  understand  has  been  inherited  straint,  for  no  one  sees  it. 
from  the  master,  and  one  comes  in 
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and  thus  counting  also  is  only  possible  by  means  of  time. 
Tbis  dependence  of  all  counting  upon  time  is  also  be- 
trayed by  the  fact  that  in  all  languages  multiplication 
is  expressed  by  "time,"  thus  by  a  time-concept:  stxies, 
efaxif,  sixfois,  sex  mal.  But  simple  counting  ia  already  a 
multiplication  by  one,  and  for  this  reason  in  Pestalozzi's 
educational  establishment  the  children  are  always  made 
to  multiply  thus :  "  Two  times  two  is  four  times  one."* 
Aristotle  already  recognised  the  close  relationship  of 
number  and  time,  and  ezpounded  it  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  "  Physics."  Time  is  for 
him  "  the  number  of  motioa  "  ("  o  ^(poinK  opi^/tos  ftm  ksv- 
ijo-cok").  He  veiy  profoundly  suggests  the  question  whether 
time  could  be  if  the  soul  were  not,  and  answers  it  in  the 
negative.  If  arithmetic  had  not  this  pure  intuition  or 
perception  of  time  at  its  foundation,  it  would  be  no  science 
a  prion,  and  therefore  its  propositions  would  not  have 
infallible  certainty. 

Although  time,  like  space,  is  the  form  of  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  yet,  just  like  space,  it  presents  Itself  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  subject  and  completely  objective.  Against 
our  will,  or  without  our  knowledge,  it  goes  fast  or  slow. 
We  ask  what  o'clock  it  is ;  we  investigate  time,  as  if  it 
were  something  quite  objective.  And  what  is  this  objec- 
tive existence  ?  Not  the  progress  of  the  stars,  or  of  the 
clocks,  which  merely  serve  to  measure  the  course  of  time 
itself,  but  it  is  something  different  from  all  things,  and 
yet,  like  them,  independent  of  our  will  and  knowledga 
It  exists  only  in  the  heads  of  percipient  beings,  but  the 
uniformity  of  its  course  and  its  independence  of  the  will 
give  it  the  authority  of  objectivity. 

Time  is  primarily  the  form  of  inner  sense.  Anticipat- 
ing the  following  book,  I  remark  that  the  only  object  of 
inner  sense  is  the  individual  will  of  the  knowing  subject. 
Time  is  therefore  the  form  by  means  of  which  self-con- 
sciousness becomes  possible  for  the  individual  will,  which 
originally  and  in  itself  is  without  knowledge     In  it  the 
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nature  of  the  "will,  which  in  itself  is  simple  and  identical, 
appears  drawn  out  into  a  course  of  life.  But  just  on 
account  of  this  original  simplicity  and  identity  of  what 
thus  exhibits  itself,  its  character  remains  always  precisely 
the  same,  and  hence  also  the  course  of  life  itself  retains 
throughout  the  same  key-note,  indeed  its  multifarious 
events  and  scenes  are  at  bottom  just  like  variations  of  one 
and  the  same  theme. 

The  a  priori  noiture  of  the  law  of  catisaliti/  has,  by  Eng- 
lishmen and  Frenchmen,  sometimes  not  been  seen  at  all, 
sometimes  not  rightly  conceived  of ;  and  therefore  some 
of  them  still  prosecute  the  earlier  attempts  to  find  for  it 
an  empirical  origin,  Maine  de  Biran  places  this  in  the 
experience  that  the  act  of  will  as  cause  is  followed  by  the 
movement  of  the  body  as  effect.  But  this  fact  itself  is 
untrue.  We  certainly  do  not  recognise  the  really  imme- 
diate act  of  will  as  something  different  from  the  action  of 
the  body,  and  the  two  as  connected  by  the  bond  of  causa- 
lity ;  but  both  are  one  and  indivisible.  Between  them  there 
is  no  succession ;  they  are  simultaneous.  They  are  one  and 
the  same  thing,  apprehended  in  a  double  manner.  That 
which  makes  itself  known  to  inner  apprehension  (self-con- 
sciousness) as  the  real  act  of  wiU  exhibits  itself  at  once  in 
external  perception,  in  which  the  body  exists  objectively 
as  an  action  of  the  body.  That  physiologically  the  action 
of  the  nerve  precedes  that  of  the  muscle  is  here  imma- 
terial, for  it  does  not  come  within  self-consciousness;  and 
we  are  not  speaking  here  of  the  relation  between  muscle 
and  nerve,  but  of  that  between  the  act  of  will  and  the  action 
of  the  body.  Now  this  does  not  present  itself  as  a  causal 
relation.  If  these  two  presented  themselves  to  us  as 
cause  and  effect  their  connection  would  not  be  so  incom- 
prehensible to  us  as  it  actually  is ;  for  what  we  under- 
stand from  its  cause  we  understand  as  far  as  there  is  an 
understanding  of  things  generally.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  movement  of  our  limbs  by  means  of  mere  acts  of  will 
is  indeed  a  miracle  of  such  common  occurrence  that  we 
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ito  longor  observe  it ;  but  if  ve  once  turn  our  atteotion  w 
it  we  become  keenly  conscious  of  the  incomprebeasibility 
of  the  matter,  just  because  in  this  ve  have  something 
before  us  -wbicli  we  do  not  understand  as  the  effect  of  a 
cause.  This  apprehension,  then,  could  never  lead  us  to 
the  idea  of  causality,  for  that  never  appears  in  it  at  all, 
Maine  de  Biran  himself  recognises  the  perfect  simultane- 
ousness  of  the  act  of  will  and  the  movement  {Nouvdlea 
ConsidiraUona  des  Ra'pporta  du  Physique  au  Moral,  p, 
377.  378)-  In  England  Tliomas  Keid  (On  the  First 
Principles  of  Contingent  Truths,  Essay  IV,  c,  5)  already 
asserted  that  the  knowledge  of  the  causal  relation  has 
its  ground  in  the  nature  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge  it- 
self. Quite  recently  Tliomas  Brown,  in  his  very  tediously 
composed  book,  "  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and 
Effect,"  4th  edit,  1835,  says  much  the  same  thing,  that 
that  knowledge  springs  from  an  innate,  intuitive,  and 
instinctive  conviction ;  thus  he  is  at  bottom  upon  the 
right  path.  Quite  unpardonable,  however,  is  the  crass 
ignorance  on  account  of  which  in  this  book  of  476  pages, 
of  which  130  are  devoted  to  the  refutation  of  Hume, 
absolutely  no  mention  is  made  of  Kant,  who  cleared  up 
the  question  more  than  seventy  years  aga  If  Latin  had 
remained  the  exclusive  language  of  science  such  a  thing 
would  not  have  occurred.  In  spite  of  Brown's  exposition, 
which  in  tlie  main  is  correct,  a  modification  of  the  doctrine 
set  up  by  Maine  de  Biran,  of  the  empirical  origin  of  the 
fundamental  knowledge  of  the  causal  relation,  has  yet 
found  acceptance  in  England  j  for  it  is  not  without  a 
certain  degree  of  plausibility.  It  is  this,  that  we  abstract 
the  law  of  causality  from  the  perceived  effect  of  our  own 
body  upon  other  bodies.  This  was  already  refuted  by 
Hume,  I,  however,  have  shown  that  it  is  untenable  in 
my  work,  "  Ud)er  den  Willen  in  der  Natur"  (p.  75  of  the 
second  edition,  p.  82  of  the  third),  from  the  fact  that  since 
we  apprehend  both  our  own  and  other  bodies  objectively 
in  spiitial  perception,  the  knowled^Q  of  causality  must 
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already  be  there,  because  it  is  a  condition  of  such  percep- 
tion. The  one  genuine  proof  that  we  are  conscious  of 
the  law  of  causalty  before  all  experience  lies  in  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  transition  from  the  sensation,  which  is 
only  empirically  given,  to  its  cause,  in  order  that  it  may 
become  perception  of  the  external  world.  Therefore  I 
have  substituted  this  proof  for  the  Kantian,  the  incorrect- 
ness of  which  I  have  shown,  A  most  full  and  thorough 
exposition  of  the  whole  of  this  important  subject,  which 
is  only  touched  on  here,  the  a  priori  nature  of  the  law  of 
causality  and  the  intellectual  nature  of  empirical  percep- 
tion, will  be  found  in  my  essay  on  the  principle  of  suffi- 
cient reason,  §  21,  to  which  I  refer,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  repeating  here  what  is  said  there.  I  have 
also  shown  there  the  enormous  difference  betweea  the 
mere  sensation  of  the  senses  and  the  perception  of  an 
objective  world,  and  discovered  the  wide  gulf  that  lies 
between  the  two.  The  law  of  causality  alone  can  bridge 
across  this  gulf,  and  it  presupposes  for  its  application  the 
two  other  forms  which  are  related  to  it,  space  and  time. 
Only  by  means  of  these  three  combined  is  the  objective 
idea  attained  to.  Now  whether  the  sensation  from  which 
we  start  to  arrive  at  apprehension  arises  through  the 
resistance  which  is  suffered .  by  our  muscular  exertion,  or 
through  the  impression  of  light  upon  the  retina,  or  of 
sound  upon  the  nerves  of  the  brain,  &c.  &c.,  is  really  a 
matter  of  indifference.  The  sensation  always  remains  a 
mere  datum  for  the  understanding,  which  alone  is  capable 
of  apprehending  it  as  the  effect  of  a  cause  different  from 
itself,  which  the  understanding  now  perceives  as  external, 
i.e.,  as  something  occupying  and  filling  space,  which  is 
also  a  form  inherent  in  the  intellect  prior  to  all  experi- 
ence. Without  this  intellectual  operation,  for  which  the 
forms  must  lie  ready  in  us,  the  perception  of  an  objective, 
external  vmld  could  never  arise  from  a  mere  sensaiion 
within  our  skin.  How  can  it  ever  be  supposed  that  the 
mere  feeling  of  being  hindered  in  intended  motion,  which 
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occurs  also  in  lameness,  could  be  sufficient  for  this?  We 
may  add  to  this  that  'before  I  attempt  to  affect  external 
things  thfif  must  necessarily  have  affected  me  aa  motives. 
But  this  almost  presupposes  the  apprehension  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Accordinj;  to  the  theory  in  question  (as  I 
have  remarked  in  the  place  referred  to  above),  a  man 
born  without  arms  aud  legs  could  never  attain  to  the 
idea  of  causality,  and  consequently  could  never  arrive  at 
the  apprehension  of  the  external  world.  But  that  this 
is  not  the  case  is  proved  by  a  fact  commuuicated  in 
Froriep's  Notiztn,  July  1838,  No.  133  —  the  detailed 
account,  accompanied  by  a  likeness,  of  an  Esthonian  girl, 
Eva  Lauk,  then  fourteen  years  old,  who  was  born  entirely 
without  arms  or  legs.  The  account  concludes  with  these 
words :  "  According  to  the  evidence  of  her  mother,  her 
mental  development  had  been  quite  as  quick  as  that  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters ;  she  attained  just  as  soon  as  they 
did  to  a  correct  judgment  of  size  and  distance,  yet  without 
the  assistance  of  hands. — Corpat,  1st  March  1838,  Dr.  A. 
Hueck." 

Hume's  doctrine  also,  that  the  conception  of  causality 
arises  from  the  custom  of  seeing  two  states  constantly 
following  each  other,  finds  a  practical  refutation  in  the 
oldest  of  all  successions,  that  of  day  and  night,  which  no 
one  has  ever  held  to  be  cause  and  effect  of  each  other. 
And  the  same  succession  also  refutes  Kant's  false  asser- 
tion that  the  objeciive  reality  of  a  succession  is  only 
known  when  we  apprehend  the  two  succeeding  events  as 
standing  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  each  other. 
Indeed  the  convene  of  this  doctrine  of  Kant's  is  true. 
We  know  which  of  the  two  connected  events  is  the  cause 
and  which  the  effect,  empirically,  only  in  the  succession. 
Again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absurd  assertion  of  several 
professors  of  philosophy  in  our  own  day  that  cause  and 
effect  are  simultaneous  can  be  refuted  by  the  fact  that  Id 
cases  in  which  the  succession  cannot  be  perceived  on 
account  of   its  great  rapidity,  we   yet  assume  it  with 
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certainty  a  pHori,  and  with  it  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  know  thaf  a  certain  time  must 
elapse  between  the  falling  of  the  flint  and  the  projection 
of  the  bullet,  although  we  cannot  perceive  it,  and  that 
this  time  must  further  be  divided  between  several  events 
that  occur  in  a  strictly  determined  succession — the  fall- 
ing of  the  flint,  the  striking  of  the  spark,  ignition,  the 
spread  of  the  fire,  the  explosion,  and  the  projection  of  the 
bullet.    No  man  ever  perceived  this  succession  of  events ; 
but  because  we  know  which  is  the  cause  of  the  others,  we 
thereby  also  know  which  must  precede  the  others  in  ti7fie, 
and  consequently  also  that  during  the  course  of  the  whole 
series  a  certain  time  must  elapse,  although  it  is  so  short 
that  it  escapes  our  empirical  apprehension;  for  no  one 
will  assert  that  the  projection  of  the  bullet  is  actually 
simultaneous  with  the  filing  of  the  flint.    Thus  not  only 
the  law  of  causality,  but  also  its  relation  to  time,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  succession  of  cause  and  effect,  is  known  to 
us  a  priori.    If  we  know  which  of  two  events  is  the  cause 
and  which  is  the  effect,  we  also  know  which  precedes  the 
other  in  time  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  do  not  know  which 
is  cause  and  which  efiect,  but  only  know  in  general  that 
they  are  causally  connected,  we  seek  to  discover  the  suc- 
cession empirically,  and  according  to  that  we  determine 
which  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect.    The  falseness  of 
the  assertion  that  cause  and  effect  are  simultaneous  further 
appears  from  the  following  consideration.    An  unbroken 
chain  of  causes  and  effects  fills  the  whole  of  time.     (For 
if  this  chain  were  broken  the  world  would  stand  still,  or 
in  order  to  set  it  in  motion  again  an  effect  without  a  cause 
would  have  to  appear.)     Now  if  every  effect  were  simul- 
taneous with  its  cause,  then  every  effect  would  be  moved 
up  into  the  time  of  its  cause,  and  a  chain  of  causes  and 
effects  containing  as  many  links  as  before  would  fill  no 
time  at  all,  still  less  an  infinite  time,  but  would  be  all 
together  in  one  moment    Thus,  under  the  assumption  that 
cause  and  effect  are  simultaneous,  the  course  of  the  world 
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shrinks  up  into  an  affair  of  a  moment.  This  proof  is 
analogous  to  the  proof  that  every  sheet  of  paper  must 
have  a  certain  thickness,  because  otherwise  the  whole 
book  would  have  none.  To  say  when  the  cause  ceases 
and  the  effect  begins  is  in  almost  all  cases  difficult,  and 
often  impossible.  For  the  cJianges  {i.e.,  the  succession  of 
states)  are  continuous,  like  the  time  which  they  fill,  and 
therefore  also,  like  it,  they  are  infinitely  divisiltle.  But 
their  succession  is  as  necessarily  determined  and  as  un- 
mistakable as  that  of  the  momenta  of  time  itself,  and  each 
of  them  is  called,  with  reference  to  the  one  which  precedes 
it,  "  effect,"  and  with  reference  to  the  one  which  follows 
it,  "  cause." 

Even/  citange  in  the  material  world  can  oidy  lake  place  he- 
caiise  another  has  immediately  preceded  it:  this  is  the  true  and 
the  whole  content  of  the  law  of  causality.  But  no  concep- 
tion has  been  more  misused  in  philosophy  than  that  of  cause, 
by  means  of  the  favourite  trick  or  blunder  of  conceiving  it 
too  widely,  taking  it  too  generally,  through  abstract  think- 
ing. Since  Scholasticism,  indeed  properly  since  I'luto  and 
Aristotle,  philosophy  has  been  for  the  most  part  a  si/stematic 
misuse  of  general  conceptions.  Such,  for  example,  are  sub- 
stance, ground,  cause,  the  good,  perfection,  necessity,  and 
very  many  others.  A  tendency  of  the  mind  to  work  with 
such  abstract  and  too  widely  comprehended  conceptions 
has  shown  itself  almost  at  all  times.  It  may  ultimately 
rest  upon  a  certain  indolence  of  the  intellect,  which  finds 
it  too  difficult  a  task  to  be  constantly  controlling  thought 
by  perception.  By  degrees  such  unduly  wide  conceptions 
come  to  be  used  almost  like  algebraical  symbols,  and  tossed 
about  like  them,  and  thus  philosophy  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
process  of  combination,  a  kind  of  reckoning  which  (like  all 
calculations)  employs  and  demands  only  the  lower  facul- 
ties. Indeed  there  finally  results  from  this  a  mere  juggling 
with  words,  of  which  the  most  shocking  example  is  afforded 
us  by  the  mind-destroying  Uegelism,  in  which  it  is  carried 
to  the  extent  of  pure  nonsense.     But  Scholasticism  also 
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often  degenerated  into  word-juggling.  Nay,  even  the 
"  Topi "  of  Aristotle — very  abstract  principles,  conceived 
with  absolute  generality,  which  one  could  apply  to  the 
most  dififerent  kinds  of  subjects,  and  always  bring  into  the 
field  in  arguing  either  pro  or  contra — have  also  their  origin 
in  tliis  misuse  of  general  conceptions.  We  find  innumer- 
able examples  of  the  way  the  Schoolmen  worked  with  such 
abstractions  in  their  writings,  especially  in  those  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  But  philosophy  really  pursued  the  path  which 
was  entered  on  by  the  Schoolmen  down  to  the  time  of 
Locke  and  Kant,  who  at  last  bethought  themselves  as  to 
tlie  origin  of  conceptions.  Indeed  we  find  Kant  himself, 
in  his  earlier  years,  still  upon  that  path,  in  his  "  Proof  of 
the  Existence  of  God"  (p.  191  of  the  first  volume  of 
Eosenkranz's  edition),  where  the  conceptions  substance, 
ground,  reality,  are  used  in  such  a  way  as  would  never 
have  been  possible  if  he  had  gone  back  to  the  source  of 
these  conceptions  and  to  their  true  content  which  is  deter- 
mined thereby.  For  then  he  would  have  found  as  the 
source  and  content  of  substance  simply  matter,  of  ground 
(if  things  of  the  real  world  are  in  question)  simply  cause, 
that  is,  the  prior  change  which  brings  about  the  later 
change,  &c.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  such  an  investi- 
gation would  not  have  led  to  the  intended  result.  But 
everywhere,  as  here,  such  unduly  wide  conceptions,  under 
which,  therefore,  more  was  subsumed  than  their  true  con- 
tent would  have  justified,  there  have  arisen  false  principles, 
and  from  these  false  systems.  Spinoza's  whole  method 
of  demonstration  rests  upon  such  uninvestigated  and  too 
widely  comprehended  conceptions.  Now  here  lies  the 
great  merit  of  Locke,  who,  in  order  to  counteract  all  that 
dogmatic  unreality,  insisted  upon  the  investigation  of  the 
origin  of  the  conceptions,  and  thus  led  back  to  perception 
and  experience.  Bacon  had  worked  in  a  similar  frame  of 
mind,  yet  more  with  reference  to  Physics  than  to  Meta- 
physics. Kant  followed  the  path  entered  upon  by  Locke, 
but  in  a  higher  sense  and  much  further,  as  has  already  been 
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mentioned  above.  To  the  men  of  mere  show  who  succeedeii 
in  diverting  the  attention  of  the  public  from  Kant  to 
themselves  the  results  obtained  by  Locke  and  Kant  were 
inconvenient  But  in  such  a  case  they  know  how  to 
ignore  both  the  dead  and  the  living.  Thus  without 
hesitation  they  forsook  the  only  right  path  which  had 
at  last  been  found  by  those  wise  men,  and  philosophised 
at  random  with  all  kinds  of  indiscriminately  collected 
conceptions,  unconcerned  as  to  their  origin  and  content, 
till  nt  htst  the  substance  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  wise 
beyond  measure,  was  that  the  conceptions  had  no  origin 
at  all,  but  were  rather  themselves  the  origin  and  source  of 
things.  But  Kant  has  erred  in  this  respect.  He  has  too 
much  neglected  empirical  perception  for  the  sake  of  pure 
perception — a  point  which  I  have  fully  discussed  in  my 
criticism  of  his  philosophy.  With  me  perception  is  through- 
out the  source  of  all  knowledge.  I  early  recognised  the 
misleading  and  insidious  nature  of  abstractions,  and  in 
1813,  in  my  essay  on  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  I 
pointed  out  the  diflerence  of  the  relations  which  are  thought 
under  this  conception.  General  conceptions  must  indeed  be 
the  material  in  which  philosophy  deposits  and  stores  up 
its  knowledge,  but  not  the  source  from  which  it  draws 
it;  the  termintis  ad  quevi,  not  a  quo.  It  is  not,  as  Kant 
defines  it,  a  science  drawn  from  conceptions,  but  a  science 
in  conceptions.  Thus  the  conception  of  causality  also, 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  has  always  been  taken 
far  too  widely  by  philosophers  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
dogmatic  ends,  and  much  was  imported  into  it  which  does 
not  belong  to  it  at  all.  Hence  arose  propositions  such  aa 
the  following :  "  All  that  is  has  its  cause  " — "  tlie  effect 
cannot  contain  more  than  the  cause,  thus  nothing  that 
was  not  also  in  the  cause " — " causa  est  nobilior  suo  effcdu" 
and  many  others  just  as  unwarranted.  Tbe  following 
Bubtilty  of  that  insipid  gossip  Proclus  affords  an  elaborate 
and  specially  lucid  example  of  this.  It  occurs  in  his 
"  InstUutio  Tkeologica,"  ^  y6:  "Ilav  to  atro  aKivrjrov  ftrpm- 
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fievop  aiTia^,  afxerapKriTov  e)(eL  ttjv  inrap^ip'  irav  Se  to  otto 
KtPOVfi€VTj<;,  fiera^XrjTtjp'  ei  yap  cuciinjTov  eart  iravrrf  to 
irotovp,  ov  Sea  KLprja€<o<:,  aX\'  amtp  T(p  eipat  iraparyei  to 
SevTepop  a^  kamov'*  {Quidquid  db  immobili  causa  inanat, 
immutabilem  Jtabet  cssentiam  \substantiam\.  Quidquid  vera 
a  Tnobili  causa  manut,  essentiavi  habet  mutabilem.  Si  cnivi 
illnd,  quod  aliquid  facU^  est  prorstis  immobile^  non  per 
motum,  sed  per  ipsum  Esse  prodiccit  ipsicm  secundum  ex  se 
ipso.)  Excellent !  But  just  show  me  a  cause  which  is  not 
itself  set  in  motion :  it  is  simply  impossible.  But  here, 
as  in  so  many  cases,  abstraction  has  thought  away  all 
determinations  down  to  that  one  which  it  is  desired  to 
make  use  of  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  latter 
cannot  exist  without  the  former.  The  only  correct  ex- 
pression of  the  law  of  causality  is  this :  Uvery  cliange  has 
its  cause  in  another  change  which  immediately  precedes  it. 
If  something  happens^  i.e.,  if  a  new  state  of  things  appears, 
i.e.,  if  something  is  changed,  then  something  else  must 
have  changed  immediately  before,  and  something  else  again 
before  this,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  for  a  first  cause  is  as 
impossible  to  conceive  as  a  beginning  of  time  or  a  limit 
of  space.  More  than  this  the  law  of  causality  does  not 
assert.  Thus  its  claims  only  arise  in  the  case  of  changes. 
So  long  as  nothing  changes  there  can  be  no  question  of 
a  cause.  For  there  is  no  a  priori  ground  for  inferring 
from  the  existence  of  given  things,  i.e.,  states  of  matter, 
their  previous  non-existence,  and  from  this  again  their 
coming  into  being,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  a  priori 
ground  for  inferring  a  change.  Therefore  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  a  thing  does  not  justify  us  in  inferring  that  it 
has  a  cause.  Yet  there  may  be  a  posterio^in  reasons, 
that  is,  reasons  drawn  from  previous  experience,  for  the 
assumption  that  the  present  state  or  condition  did  not 
always  exist,  but  has  only  come  into  existence  in  con- 
sequence of  another  state,  and  therefore  by  means  of  a 
cliange,  the  cause  of  which  is  tlien  to  be  sought,  and  also 
the  cause  of  this  cause.     Here  then  we  are  involved  iu 
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the  infinite  regressits  to  wliich  the  application  of  the  law 
of  causality  f^ways  leads.  We  said  above  ;  "  Things,  i,e., 
stnies  or  condUions  of  matUr"  for  change  and  caiisalitjf 
have  only  to  do  with  states  or  conditions.  It  is  these 
states  which  we  understand  by  /orm,  in  the  wider  sense ; 
and  only  the  forms  change,  the  matter  is  permanent. 
Thus  it  is  only  the  form  which  is  subject  to  the  law  of 
causality.  But  the  form  constitutes  the  thijig,  i.e.,  it  is 
the  ground  of  the  difference  of  thiuga  ;  whQe  matter  must 
he  thought  as  the  same  in  all  Therefore  the  School- 
men said,  "Forma  dot  esse  rei;"  more  accurately  this 
proposition  would  run :  Forma  dot  Tti  essmtiam,  materia 
existentiam.  Therefore  the  question  as  to  the  cause  of  a 
tkinff  always  concerns  merely  its  form,  i.e.,  its  state  01 
quality,  and  not  its  matter,  and  indeed  only  tlie  former  so 
far  as  we  liave  grounds  for  assuming  that  it  has  not  always 
existed,  but  has  come  into  being  by  means  of  a  change.  The 
union  of /orm  and  matter,  or  of  esseniia  and  existeniia,  gives 
the  concrete,  which  is  always  particular ;  thus,  the  thing. 
And  it  is  the  /orms  whose  union  with  matter,  i.e.,  whose 
appearance  in  matter  by  means  of  a  change,  are  subject  to 
the  law  of  causality.  By  taking  the  conception  too  widely 
in  the  abstract  the  mistake  slipped  in  of  extending  causality 
to  the  thing  absolutely,  that  is,  to  its  whole  inner  nature 
aud  existence,  thus  also  to  matter,  and  ultimately  it  was 
thought  jvistifiable  to  ask  for  a  cause  of  the  world  itself. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  cosmologiaU  proof.  This  proof 
begins  by  inferring  from  the  existence  of  the  world  its 
non-existence,  which  preceded  its  existence,  and  such  an 
inference  is  quite  unjustifiable ;  it  euds,  however,  with  the 
most  fyarful  inconsistency,  for  it  does  away  altogether  with 
the  law  of  causality,  from  which  alone  it  derives  all  its 
evidencing  power,  for  it  stops  at  a  first  cause,  and  will  not 
go  further ;  thus  ends,  as  it  were,  by  committing  parricide, 
as  the  bees  kill  the  drones  after  they  have  served  their 
end.  All  the  talk  about  the  absolute  is  referable  to  a 
shamefast,   and   therefore  disguised   cosmoiogical    proof. 
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which,  in  the  face  of  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason,"  has 
passed  for  philosophy  in  Germany  for  the  last  sixty  years. 
What  does  the  absolute  mean  ?  Something  that  is,  and  of 
which  (under  pain  of  punishment)  we  dare  not  ask  further 
whence  and  why  it  is.  A  precious  rarity  for  professors  of 
philosophy !  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  honestly  ex- 
pressed cosmological  proof,  through  the  assumption  of  a 
first  cause,  and  therefore  of  a  first  beginning  in  a  time 
which  has  absolutely  no  beginning,  this  beginning  is  always 
pushed  further  back  by  the  question :  Why  not  earlier  ? 
And  so  far  back  indeed  that  one  never  gets  down  from 
it  to  the  present,  but  is  always  marvelling  that  the  present 
itself  did  not  occur  already  millions  of  years  ago.  In 
general,  then,  the  law  of  causality  applies  to  all  things  in 
tlie  world,  but  not  to  the  world  itself,  for  it  is  immanent 
in  the  world,  not  transcendent ;  vnth  it  it  comes  into 
action,  and  tvith  it  it  is  abolished.  This  depends  ultimately 
upon  the  fact  that  it  belongs  to  the  mere  form  of  our 
understanding,  like  the  whole  of  the  objective  world, 
which  accordingly  is  merely  phenomenal,  and  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  understanding.  Thus  the  law  of  causality 
has  full  application*,  without  any  exception,  to  all  things  in 
the  world,  of  course  in  respect  of  their  form,  to  the  variation 
of  these  forms,  and  thus  to  their  changes.  It  is  valid  for 
the  actions  of  men  as  for  the  impact  of  a  stone,  yet,  as  we 
have  said  always,  merely  with  regard  to  events,  to  changes. 
But  if  we  abstract  from  its  origin  in  the  understanding 
and  try  to  look  at  it  as  purely  objective,  it  will  be  found 
in  ultimate  analysis  to  depend  upon  the  fact  that  every- 
tiling  that  acts  does  so  by  virtue  of  its  original,  and 
therefore  eternal  or  timeless,  power ;  therefore  its  present 
effect  would  necessarily  have  occurred  infinitely  earlier, 
that  is,  before  all  conceivable  time,  but  that  it  lacked  the 
temporal  condition.  This  temporal  condition  is  the  occa- 
sion, i.e,,  the  cause,  on  account  of  which  alone  the  effect 
only  takes  place  naw,  but  now  takes  place  necessarily; 
the  cause  assigns  it  its  place  in  time. 
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But  in  consequence  of  that  unduly  wide  view  in  alistract 
thought  oE  the  conception  cause,  which  was  considered 
above,  it  has  been  confounded  with  the  conception  of  force. 
This  ia  something  completely  different  from  the  cause, 
but  yet  is  that  which  imparts  to  every  cause  its  causality, 
i.e.,  the  capability  of  producing  an  effect  I  have  ex- 
plained this  fully  and  thoroughly  in  the  second  boob  of 
the  first  volume,  also  in  "The  Will  in  Nature,"  and 
finally  also  in  the  second  edition  of  the  essay  on  ttie  prin- 
ciple of  sufficient  reason,  §  20,  p.  44  (third  edition,  p.  45), 
This  confusion  is  to  be  found  in  its  most  aggravated  form 
in  Maine  de  Birau's  hook  mentioned  above,  and  this  is 
dealt  with  more  fully  in  the  place  last  referred  to ;  but 
apart  from  this  it  is  also  very  common ;  for  example,  when 
people  seek  for  the  cause  of  any  original  force,  such  as 
gravitation,  Kant  himself  ((/ber  den  Einsig  Mogiicken 
Heweisgrund,  vol.  i,  p.  211-215  of  Eosenkranz's  edition) 
calls  the  forces  of  nature  "  efficient  causes,"  and  says 
"gravity  is  a  cause."  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  see  to  the 
bottom  of  his  thought  so  long  as  force  and  cause  are  not 
distinctly  recognised  as  completely  different.  But  the 
use  of  abstract  conceptions  leads  very  easily  to  their  con- 
fusion if  the  consideration  of  their  origin  is  set  aside.  The 
knowledge  of  causes  and  effects,  always  perceptive,  which 
rests  on  the  form  of  the  understanding,  is  neglected  in 
order  to  stick  to  the  abstraction  cause.  In  this  way  alone 
is  the  conception  of  causality,  with  all  its  simplicity,  so 
very  frequently  wrongly  apprehended.  Therefore  even 
in  Aristotle  ("  Metaph.,"  iv.  2)  we  find  causes  divided  into 
four  classes  which  are  utterly  falsely,  and  indeed  crudely 
conceived.  Compare  with  it  my  classification  of  causes 
as  set  forth  for  the  first  time  in  my  essay  on  sight  and 
colour,  chap.  i,and  touched  upon  briefly  in  the  sixth  para- 
graph of  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work,  but  ex< 
pounded  at  full  length  in  my  prize  essay  on  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  p.  30-33.  Two  things  in  nature  remain  un- 
touched by  that  chain  of  causality  which  stretches  into 
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infinity  in  both  directions ;  these  are  matter  and  the  forces 
of  nature.  They  are  both  conditions  of  causality,  while 
everything  else  is  conditioned  by  it  For  the  one  (matter) 
is  that  in  which  the  states  and  their  changes  appear ;  the 
other  (forces  of  nature)  is  that  by  virtue  of  which  alone 
they  can  appear  at  alL  Here,  however,  one  must  remem- 
ber that  in  the  second  book,  and  later  and  more  thoroughly 
in  "  The  Will  in  Nature,"  the  natural  forces  are  shown  to 
be  identical  with  the  will  in  us ;  but  matter  appears  as 
the  mere  visibility  of  tlie  will;  so  that  ultimately  it  also 
may  in  a  certain  sense  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
wilL 

On  the  other  hand,  not  less  true  and  correct  is  what  is  ex- 
plained in  §  4  of  the  first  book,  and  still  better  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  essay  on  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
at  the  end  of  §  21,  p.  77  (third  edition,  p.  82},  that  matter 
is  causality  itself  objectively  comprehended,  for  its  entire 
nature  consists  in  acting  in  general,  so  that  it  itself  is  thus 
the  activity  (€j;6/ryeta  =  reality)  of  things  generally,  as  it 
were  the  abstraction  of  all  their  different  kinds  of  acting. 
Accordingly,  since  the  essence,  essentia^  of  matter  consists 
in  action  in  general,  and  the  reality,  existentia,  of  things 
consists  in  their  materiality,  which  thus  again  is  one  with 
action  in  general,  it  may  be  asserted  of  matter  that  in  it 
existentia  and  essentia  unite  and  are  one,  for  it  has  no 
other  -attribute  than  existence  itself  in  general  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  fuller  definitions  of  it  On  the  other  hand, 
all  empirically  given  matter,  thus  all  material  or  matter 
in  the  special  sense  (which  our  ignorant  materialists  at 
the  present  day  confound  with  matter),  has  already  entered 
the  framework  of  the  forms  and  manifests  itself  only 
through  their  qualities  and  accidents,  because  in  experience 
every  action  is  of  quite  a  definite  and  special  kind,  and  is 
never  merely  general.  Therefore  pure  matter  is  an  object 
of  tlumglU  alone,  not  of  perception,  which  led  Plotinus 
{Enncas  II.,  lib.  iv.,  c.  8  &  9)  and  Giordano  Bruno  {Delia 
Causa,  dial  4)  to  make  the  paradoxical  assertion  that 
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matter  lias  no  extension,  for  extensioa  is  inseparable  from 
the  form,  and  that  therefore  it  ia  incorporeal.  Yet  Aristotle 
had  already  taught  that  it  ia  not  a  body  although  it  is 
corporeal :  "trcofui  ftev  ovk  av  cm;,  awftarun}  Sc  "  {Stob.  Ed., 
lib.  i,  c  12,  §  s).  In  reality  we  think  naierpure  viatter 
only  action,  in  the  abstract,  quite  independent  of  the  hind 
of  action,  tliua pure  causality  itself;  and  as  such  it  ia  not 
an  object  but  a  condition  of  e:(perience,  just  like  space  and 
time.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  the  accompanying  table 
of  our  pure  a  priori  knowledge  matter  is  able  to  take  the 
place  of  causality,  and  therefore  appears  along  with  space 
and  time  as  the  third  pure  form,  and  therefore  as  de- 
pendent on  our  intellect. 

This  table  contains  all  the  fundamental  truths  which 
ate  rooted  in  our  perceptive  or  intuitive  knowledge  a  priwri, 
expressed  as  first  principles  independent  of  each  other. 
What  is  special,  however,  what  forms  the  content  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  is  not  given  here,  nor  yet  what 
only  reaulta  from  the  union  and  application  of  those 
formal  principles  of  knowledge.  This  is  the  subject  of 
the  "Metaphysical  First  Principles  of  N^atural  Science" 
expounded  by  Eaut,  to  which  this  table  in  some  measure 
forms  the  propsedutic  and  introduction,  and  with  which  it 
therefore  stands  in  direct  connection.  In  this  table  I  have 
primarily  had  in  view  the  very  remarkable  parallelism  of 
those  a  priori  principles  of  knowledge  which  form  the 
framework  of  all  experience,  but  specially  also  the  fact 
that,  as  I  have  explained  in  §  4  of  the  first  volume,  matter 
(and  also  causality)  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  combination,  or 
if  it  is  preferred,  an  amalgamation,  of  space  and  time.  In 
agreement  with  this,  we  find  that  what  geometry  is  for  the 
pure  perception  or  intuition  of  space,  and  arithmetic  for 
that  of  time,  Kant's  phoronomy  is  for  the  pure  perception 
or  intuition  of  the  two  uniUd.  For  matter  is  primarily 
that  which  is  movable  in  space.  The  mathematical  point 
cannot  even  be  conceived  aa  movable,  aa  Aristotle  has 
shown  ("  Physics,"  vi  10}.     This  philosopher  also  himself 
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provided  the  first  example  of  such  a  science,  for  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  books  of  his  "  Physics "  he  determined 
a  priori  the  laws  of  rest  and  motion. 

Now  this  table  may  be  regarded  at  pleasure  either  as  a 
collection  of  the  eternal  laws  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
as  the  basis  of  our  ontology,  or  as  a  chapter  of  the  physio- 
logy of  the  brain,  according  as  one  assumes  the  realistic 
or  the  idealistic  point  of  view ;  but  the  second  is  in  the 
last  instance  right.  On  this  point,  indeed,  we  have  already 
come  to  an  understanding  in  the  first  chapter ;  yet  I  wish 
further  to  illustrate  it  specially  by  an  example.  Aristotle's 
book  "De  Xcnopliane**  &c.,  commences  with  these  weighty 
words  of  Xenophanes :  "  Alhtov  eivai  <f>r)a'iv,  €t  ri  earip, 
uirep  fJLTj  evBex^Tat,  yeveadai  /j^rjSev  €k  /j>r)S€PO<;"  (JEternum 
esse,  inquit,  quicquid  est,  siquidem  fieri  non  potest^  ut  ex 
nihilo  quippiam  existat)  Here,  then,  Xenophanes  judges 
as  to  the  origin  of  things,  as  regards  its  possibility,  and 
of  this  origin  he  can  have  had  no  experience,  even  by 
analogy;  nor  indeed  does  he  appeal  to  experience,  but 
judges  apodictically,  and  therefore  a  priori.  How  can 
he  do  this  if  as  a  stranger  he  looks  from  without  into  a 
world  that  exists  purely  objectively,  that  is,  independently 
of  his  knowledge?  How  can  he,  an  ephemeral  being 
hurrying  past,  to  whom  only  a  hasty  glance  into  such  a 
world  is  permitted,  judge  apodictically,  a  priori  and 
without  experience  concerning  that  world,  the  possibility 
of  its  existence  and  origin  ?  The  solution  of  this  riddle 
is  that  the  man  has  only  to  do  w4th  his  own  ideas,  which 
as  such  are  the  work  of  his  brain,  and  the  constitution 
of  which  is  merely  the  manner  or  mode  in  which  alone 
the  function  of  his  brain  can  be  fulfilled,  i.e.,  the  form 
of  his  perception.  He  thus  judges  only  as  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  his  own  brain,  and  declares  what  enters  into  its 
forms,  time,  space,  and  causality,  and  what  does  not.  In 
this  he  is  perfectly  at  home  and  speaks  apodictically. 
In  a  like  sense,  then,  the  following  table  of  the  Frcedica-^ 
hilia  a  priori  of  time,  space,  and  matter  is  to  be  taken : — 
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PE^DICABILIA  A  PEIOET. 
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or  Time. 


(ix)  Time  can  be  per- 
ceived a  priori,  al- 
though only  in  the 
form  of  a  line. 

(12)  Time  has  no  per- 
manence, but  passes 
away  as  soon  as  it  is 
there. 

(13)  Time  never  rests. 


(14)  Everything  that 
exists  in  time  has  dura- 
tion. 

(15)  Time  hasnodora- 
tion,  but  all  duration 
11  in  it,  and  is  the 
persistence  of  what  is 
permanent  in  contrast 
with  its  restless  course. 

(16)  All  motion  is 
only  possible  in  time. 

(17)  Velocity  is,  in 
equal  spaces,  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  time. 


(z8)  Time  is  not  meas- 
urable directly  through 
itself,  but  only  indirect- 
ly through  motion, 
which  is  in  space  and 
time  together :  thus 
the  motion  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  clock  meas- 
ure time. 


Of  Space 


(19)  Time  is  omni- 
present. Every  part 
of  time  is  everywhere, 
t.e.,  in  all  space,  at 
once. 


(zi)  Space  is  imme- 
diately perceptible  a 
priori. 

(12)  Space  can  never 
pass  away,  but  endures 
through  all  time. 

(13)  Space  is  immov- 
able. 


(14)  Everything  that 
exists  in  space  has  a 
position. 

(15)  Space  has  no  mo- 
tion, but  all  motion  is 
in  it,  and  it  is  the 
change  of  position  of 
what  is  moved,  in  con- 
trast with  its  unbroken 
rest. 

(16)  All  motion  is 
only  possible  in  space. 

(17)  Velocity  is,  in 
equal  times,  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  space. 


(z8)  Space  is  measur- 
able directly  through 
itself,  and  indirectly 
through  motion,  which 
is  in  time  and  space 
together :  hence,  for 
example,  an  hour's 
journey,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  fixed  stars 
expressed  as  the  tra- 
velling of  light  for  so 
many  years. 

(19)  Space  is  etemaL 
Every  part  of  it  exists 
always. 


Of  Matter. 


(11)  Matter  can   only  be 
thought  a  priori. 


(12)  The  accidents  change ; 
the  substance  remains. 


(13)  Matter  is  indifferent 
to  rest  and  motion  ;  ».«.,  it 
is  originally  disposed  to- 
wards neither  of  the  two. 

(14)  Everything  material 
has  the  capacity  fur  action. 

(15)  Matter  is  what  is  per- 
manent in  time  and  mov- 
able in  space ;  by  the  com- 
parison of  what  rests  with 
what  is  moved  we  measure 
duration. 

(16)  All  motion  is  only 
possible  to  matter. 

(17)  The  magnitude  of  the 
motion,  the  velocity  being 
equal,  is  in  direct  geometri- 
cal proportion  to  the  matter 
(mass). 

(18)  Matter  as  such  (mass) 
is  measurable,  i.e.,  deter- 
minable as  regards  its  quan- 
tity only  indirectly,  only 
through  the  amount  of  the 
motion  which  it  receives 
and  imparts  when  it  is  re- 
pelled or  attracted. 


(19)  Matter  is  absolute. 
That  is,  it  neither  comes 
into  being  nor  passes  away, 
and  thus  its  quantity  can 
neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished. 
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reality. 
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empty  and  withoQtpro- 

without  form  and  qnality. 

pwtie.. 

pertic.. 
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different to  leit  or  motion. 

(jG)  Etbij    moment 
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(36)  Every  ehaage  in  mat- 

ii coDditioned  by  the 
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NOTES  TO  THE  ANNEXED  TABLE. 


(i)  To  No.  /^  of  Matter. 

The  essence  of  matter  is  acting,  it  is  acting  itself,  in  the  ahstract,  thus 
acting  in  general  apart  from  all  difference  of  the  kind  of  action  :  it  is  through 
and  through  causality.  On  this  account  it  is  itself,  as  regards  its  existence, 
not  subject  to  the  law  of  causality,  and  thus  has  neither  come  into  being 
nor  passes  away,  for  otherwise  the  law  of  causality  would  be  applied  to 
itself.  Since  now  causality  is  known  to  us  a  pi'iori,  the  conception  of 
matter,  as  the  indestructible  basis  of  all  that  exists,  can  so  far  take  its  place 
in  the  knowledge  we  possess  a  prtoin,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  the  realisation 
of  an  a  priori  form  of  our  knowledge.  For  as  soon  as  we  see  anything  that 
acts  or  is  causally  efficient  it  presents  itself  eo  ipso  as  material,  and  con- 
versely anything  material  presents  itself  as  necessarily  active  or  causally 
efficient.  They  are  in  fact  interchangeable  conceptions.  Therefore  the 
word  **  actual "  is  used  as  synonymous  with  '*  material ; "  and  also  the  Greek 
Kar*  €tf€py€iap,  in  opposition  to  Kara  dvwafup,  reveals  the  same  source,  for 
€V€py€ia  signifies  action  in  general;  so  also  with  actu  in  opposition  to  po- 
tentiaf  and  the  English  "actually**  for  ^'wirklich,"  What  is  called  space- 
occupation,  or  impenetrability,  and  regarded  as  the  essential  predicate  of 
body  {i.e.  of  what  is  material),  is  merely  that  kind  0/ action  which  belongs  to 
all  bodies  without  exception,  the  mechanical.  It  is  this  universality  alone, 
by  virtue  of  which  it  belongs  to  the  conception  of  body,  and  follows  a  priori 
from  this  conception,  and  therefore  cannot  be  thought  away  from  it  without 
doing  away  with  the  conception  itself —it  is  this,  I  say,  that  distinguishes  it 
from  any  other  kind  of  action,  such  as  that  of  electricity  or  chemistry,  or 
light  or  heat.  Kant  has  very  accurately  analysed  this  space-occupation  of 
the  mechanical  mode  of  activity  into  repulsive  and  attractive  force,  jubt  as 
a  given  mechanical  force  is  analysed  into  two  others  by  means  of  the  parallelo- 
gram of  forces.  But  this  is  really  only  the  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  phe- 
nomenon into  its  two  constituent  parts.  The  two  forces  in  conjunction 
exhibit  the  body  within  its  own  limits,  that  is,  in  a  definite  volume,  while 
the  one  alone  would  diffuse  it  into  infinity,  and  the  other  alone  would  con- 
tract it  to  a  point.  Notwithstanding  this  reciprocal  balancing  or  neutralisa- 
tion, the  body  still  acts  upon  other  bodies  which  contest  its  space  with  the 
first  force,  repelling  them,  and  with  the  other  force,  in  gravitation,  attracting 
all  bodies  in  general.  So  that  the  two  forces  are  not  extinguished  in  their 
product,  as,  for  instance,  two  equal  forces  acting  in  different  directions,  or 
-f  £  and  -  £,  or  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  water.  That  impenetrability  and 
gravity  really  exactly  coincide  is  shown  by  their  empirical  inseparableness. 
in  that  the  one  never  appears  without  the  other,  although  wc  can  separate 
them  in  thought. 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  that  the  doctrine  of  Kant  referred 
to,  which  forms  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  second  part  of  his  "Meta- 
physical First  Principles  of  Natural  Science,"  thus  of  the  Dynamics,  was 
distinctly  and  fully  expounded  before  Kant  by  Priestley,  in  his  excellent 
** Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit,"  §  i  and  2,  a  book  which  appeared 
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in  1777,  »nd  the  Kcand  edition  in  1781,  while  Knnt'*  work  wa  puliliahed  in 
1786.  UncOQteiotu  recoUectian  idbj  certunlj  be  uiumed  ia  the  cute  of 
■ubaidi&T]'  tboughts,  fluhea  of  wit,  compuiaoDi,  jtc,  but  not  in  the  onis  of 
t)ie  ijrincipiLl  Aud  funduncntal  thought.  ShAll  we  then  WlieTe  that  Kuit 
tiUntlf  approjirikted  auch  imporUnt  thonghti  of  another  man?  and  thii 
from  >  book  wbicb  at  tbat  tima  wai  new  ?  Or  that  tbia  book  vai  aiiknowu 
to  bim,  and  tbat  the  aama  thoughta  aprang  up  in  two  minda  within  a  abort 
time?  The  explanation,  alao,  wbicb  Kant  girei,  in  the  "  Metaphfaieal  Fint 
Principlea  of  Natural  Science  "  (Grat  edition,  p.  88 ;  Boaeakrani'i  edition, 
p.  384),  of  the  real  difference  between  fluids  and  loliila,  ia  in  lubatuice  alread j 
to  be  found  in  Kaapar  Freidr.  Wolff'a  "Theorr  of  Generation,"  Berlin  1764, 
p.  133.  But  what  are  we  to  aay  if  we  find  Eant'a  moat  important  aud 
brilliant  dootrine,  that  of  the  idealit;  of  apace  and  the  merely  phenomenal 
existence  of  the  corporeal  world,  already  eipreaaed  b;  Mnupertuii  thirty 
yeara  earlier?  Thii  will  be  found  more  fully  referred  to  in  Franenatildl'a 
lettera  on  my  philosophy,  Letter  14.  Uau]>ertuia  eipreaiea  thi*  puradoxical 
doctrine  ao  decidedly,  and  yet  wibhoub  adducing  any  proof  of  it,  that  one 
muat  auppoae  that  he  alao  took  it  from  aomewhere  elae.  It  ii  Terj  deairable 
that  the  matter  ahould  be  further  inveatigated,  and  aa  tbii  would  demand 
tireaome  and  eitenaive  researohea,  lome  German  Academy  might  Tery  well 
make  the  queation  the  aubjeet  of  a  priie  eiaay.  Now  in  the  aame  relation 
aa  that  in  which  Kant  here  atanda  to  Prieatley,  and  perhapa  alio  to  Kupar 
Wolff,  and  Maupertuia  or  hia  preJeceaaor,  Laplaee  atanda  to  Kant.  For 
the  princijial  and  fundamental  thought  of  Laplace'a  admirable  and  certainly 
correct  theory  of  tho  origin  of  the  planetary  ayatem,  which  ia  aet  forth  in 
hia  "f rpoaifton  du  Sgitime  dti  Monde"  Ut.  y.  o.  a,  waa  eipteaaed  by  Kau* 
nearly  fifty  yeara  before,  in  1755,  in  hia  "  NatuigtirhUhle  uwrf  Thtorit  dn 
BimnuU,"  and  more  fully  in  1763  in  hia  "Xiatig  mBglUhea  Btvxiiffmad  da 
Datrynt  Gotlfi,"  ch.  7.  Moreorer,  in  the  later  work  he  givea  na  to  under- 
atand  that  Lambert  in  hia  "  Kuiaologuelun  Brit/ea,"  17G1,  tacitly  adopted 
that  doctrine  from  him,  and  theag  lettera  at  the  aame  time  alio  appeared  in 
French  [Ltilra  Cotmt^ugiqutt  tur  la  Voiutitulion  de  VUnirer)].  We  an 
therefore  obliged  to  aaaume  that  Ijplace  knew  tbat  Kantian  dootrine. 
Certainly  he  expound*  the  matter  more  thoroughly,  atrikingly,  and  fully, 
and  at  the  aame  time  more  aimpl;  than  Kant,  aa  ia  natural  from  hia  mors 
prufound  aatronomical  knowledge ;  yet  in  the  main  it  ia  to  he  found  clearly 
expreiged  in  Kant,  and  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  would 
alone  have  been  aufflcient  to  make  hia  name  immortal.  It  cannot  but 
diiturb  ua  very  much  if  we  find  minda  of  the  first  order  under  auapicion  of 
dishonesty,  which  would  be  a  acandal  to  tboie  of  the  lowest  order.  For  we 
feel  that  theft  ia  even  more  ineicnaabla  in  a  rich  man  than  in  a  poor  one. 
We  dare  not,  however,  be  aileat ;  for  here  ve  are  poaterity,  and  muat  be  juat, 
aa  we  hope  that  poaterity  will  aome  day  be  juat  to  ua.  Tberefure,  aa  a  third 
example,  I  will  add  to  tbeae  eaiea,  that  the  fundamental  Uioughta  of  the 
"  Bletamorphoaia  of  Planta,"  by  Goethe,  were  already  eipreaicd  by  Kaapar 
Wolff  in  1764  in  his  "  Theory  of  Generation,"  p.  148,  aag,  243,  &c.  Indeed, 
ia  it  otherwise  with  the  lyttem  of  pratiftition  t  the  diacovery  of  which  ia  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  always  aacrihed  to  Newton,  while  in  England  the 
learned  at  lesat  know  very  well  that  it  belonga  to  Bobert  Hooke,  who  in 
the  year  1666,  in  a  "  Commnnication  to  the  Kojal  Society,"  eipounds  it 
quite  distinctly,  althatlgb  only  m  an  hypotheaia  and  without  piixtf,  Tb« 
VOU  II.  P 
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principal  passage  of  this  commnnication  is  quoted  in  Dngald  Stewart's 
**  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,''  and  is  probably  taken  from  Kobert  Hookers 
Posthumous  Workn.  The  history  of  the  matter,  and  how  Newton  got  into 
difficulty  by  it,  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  "  Bhtfraphie  Univeridle^'^  article 
Newton.  Hooke's  priority  is  treated  as  an  established  fact  in  a  sliort 
history  of  astronomy,  Quaritrly  Review,  August  2828.  Further  details  on 
this  subject  arc  tu  be  found  in  my  "  Parcrga^"  vol.  ii.,  §  86  (second  edition, 
§  88).  The  story  of  the  fall  of  an  apple  is  a  fable  as  groundless  as  it  is 
popular,  and  is  quite  without  authority. 

(2)  To  No.  18  of  Matter, 

The  quantity  of  a  motion  (qiiantitas  viotus,  already  in  Descartes)  is  the 
product  of  the  mass  into  the  velocity. 

This  law  is  the  basis  not  only  of  the  doctrine  of  impact  in  mechanics,  but 
also  of  that  of  equilibrium  in  statics.  From  the  force  of  impact  which  two 
bf^cs  with  the  Mime  velocity  exert  the  relation  of  their  masses  to  each 
other  may  be  determined.  Thus  of  two  hammers  striking  with  the  same 
velocity,  the  one  which  has  the  greater  mass  will  drive  the  nail  deeper  into 
the  wall  or  the  post  deeper  into  the  earth.  For  example,  a  hammer  weigh- 
ing six  pounds  with  a  velocity  =  6  effects  as  much  as  a  hammer  weighing 
tliree  pounds  with  a  velocity  =  12,  for  in  lK)th  cases  the  quantity  of  motion 
or  the  momentum  =  36.  Of  two  balls  rolling  at  the  same  pace,  the  one 
which  has  the  greater  mass  will  impel  a  third  ball  at  rest  to  a  greater 
distance  than  the  ball  of  less  mass  can.  For  the  mass  of  the  first  multiplied 
by  the  same  velocity  gives  a  greater  quantity  ofmotionj  or  a  greater  momm- 
turn.  The  cannon  carries  further  than  the  gun,  because  an  equal  velocity 
communicated  to  a  much  greater  mass  gives  a  much  yreater  quantity  of 
motion,  which  resists  longer  the  retarding  effect  of  gravity.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  8anio  arm  will  throw  a  leat^l  bullet  further  than  a  stone  one  of 
equal  magnitude,  or  a  large  stone  further  than  quite  a  small  one.  And 
therefore  also  a  case-shot  does  not  carry  so  far  as  a  ball-shot. 

The  same  law  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  theory  of  the  lever  and  of  the 
balance.  For  here  also  the  smaller  mass,  on  the  longer  arm  of  the  lever  or 
beam  of  the  balance,  has  a  greater  velocity  in  falling;  and  multiplied  by 
this  it  may  be  equal  to,  or  indeed  exceed,  the  quantity  of  median  or  the 
momentum  of  the  greater  mass  at  the  shorter  arm  of  the  lever.  In  the  state 
of  rest  brought  about  by  equilibrium  this  velocity  exists  merely  in  intention 
or  virtually,  potentid,  not  actu;  but  it  acts  just  as  well  as  oc^u,  which  is  very 
remarkable. 

The  following  explanation  will  be  more  easily  understood  now  that  those 
truths  have  been  called  to  mind. 

The  quantity  of  a  given  matter  can  only  be  estimated  in  general  according 
to  its  force,  and  its  force  can  only  be  known  in  its  exjtresfitm.  Now  when 
we  are  considering  matter  only  as  regards  its  quantity,  not  its  quality,  this 
oxprcsbion  can  only  l>e  mechanical,  i.e.,  it  can  only  consist  in  motion  which 
it  imparts  to  other  matter.  For  only  in  motion  docs  the  force  of  matter 
become,  so  to  speak,  alive;  hence  the  expression  via  viva  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  force  of  matter  in  motion.  Accordingly  the  only  measure  of  the 
quantity  of  a  given  matter  is  the  quantity  of  its  motion,  or  its  momcntuui. 
In  this,  however,  if  it  is  given,  the  quantity  of  matter  still  ap)>ears  in  con- 
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Junction  and  nmfttgsiniiUd  with  ita  otLar  fietor,  vtlotitg.  TliercFore  if  we 
v>Dt  to  kcoir  the  qakotit]'  of  mutter  (the  qmii)}  thii  other  factor  mnit  be 
eliminated.  Kair  the  yelocitjr  is  linown  directly ;  (or  it  i>  s.  Bnt  the  other 
factor,  which  remaiDi  «h«n  this  ii  eliminated,  can  always  be  known  onljr 
niativfly  in  compariKin  with  other  mauei,  which  again  can  onl;  be  known 
themaslres  bj  lueani  of  the  qiiantitf  of  Ihtir  moltaii,  or  their  momntfuiir, 
thai  in  thair  lombination  with  velocity.  We  rnnat  therefore  compare  one 
quanlUj/  of  molion  with  tlia  other,  and  then  lubtraot  the  velocity  from  hath, 
in  order  to  lee  bow  mach  eaoh  of  them  owed  to  its  m»Mn.  Thii  is  done  by 
weighing  the  maaaei  againat  each  other,  in  which  that  quantity  of  motion  it 
compared  which,  in  each  of  the  two  maatee,  calla  forth  the  attiactive  power 
of  the  earth  that  aoti  upon  both  only  in  proportion  to  their  gnanlitff. 
Therefore  there  are  two  kinds  of  weighing.  EStbor  we  impart  to  the  two 
maaaai  to  be  compared  egu^  velocity,  in  order  to  find  out  which  of  the  two 
now  eojnmunicaiea  motion  to  the  other,  thus  itself  hiu  a  greater  quantity  of 
motion,  which,  ainee  the  velocity  is  the  aame  on  both  (Idea,  ii  to  be  aicribeil 
to  the  other  factor  of  the  quantity  of  motion  or  the  mommtam,  thus  to  the 
mau  (common  balance).  Or  we  weigh,  by  inveatigating  how  much  «i>rc 
velocity  the  one  mau  moat  receive  than  the  other  hai,  in  order  to  be  equal 
to  the  latter  in  quantity  of  motion  or  momenlun,  and  therefore  allow  no 
more  motion  to  be  Gommuulcated  to  itaelf  by  the  other  ;  for  then  in  propor- 
tion a*  ita  velocity  muat  exceed  that  of  the  other,  ita  maat,  i.e.,  the  quantity 
of  iti  matter,  ii  leai  than  that  of  the  other  (iteelyard).  This  eatimation  of 
maaiea  by  weighing  depends  upon  the  favourable  oircumstance  that  the 
moving  force,  in  itaelf,  acts  upon  both  quite  equally,  and  each  of  the  two  i* 
in  a  position  to  eommunicalc  to  the  other  directly  its  inrplui  quantity  of 
tnotian  or  monuntum,  ao  that  it  becomea  risible. 

The  anbatanea  of  these  doctrines  has  long  ago  been  eipresaed  by  Newton 
and  Kant,  but  through  the  connection  and  the  oleaToeaa  of  thii  eiposition 
I  believe  I  have  made  it  more  intelligihte,  so  that  that  intight  is  possible  for 
all  which  I  regarded  as  neeeisair  for  the  justiGcatioD  of  propoaiUoD  No.  iS. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ABSTRACT  IDEA,  OR 

THINKING. 


CHAPTER  V.i 

ON   THE   IRRATIONAL  INTELLECT. 

It  must  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  consciousness  of  the  brutes,  for  we  can  construct  it 
by  abstracting  certain  properties  of  our  own  consciousness. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  enters  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  brute  instinct,  which  is  much  more  developed  in  all  of 
them  than  in  man,  and  in  some  of  them  extends  to  what 
we  call  mechanical  instinct. 

The  brutes  have  understanding  without  having  reason, 
and  therefore  they  have  knowledge  of  perception  but  no 
abstract  knowledge.  They  apprehend  correctly,  and  also 
grasp  the  immediate  causal  connection,  in  the  case  of  the 
higher  species  even  through  several  links  of  its  chain,  but 
they  do  not,  properly  speaking,  think.  For  they  lack  con- 
ceptions, that  is,  abstract  ideas.  The  first  consequence  of 
this,  however,  is  the  want  of  a  proper  memory,  which 
applies  even  to  the  most  sagacious  of  the  brutes,  and  it 
ia  just  this  which  constitutes  the  principal  diflfefence  be- 
tween their  consciousness  and  that  of  men.  Perfect  in- 
telligence depends  upon  the  distinct  consciousness  of  the 

'  This  chapter,  along  with  the  one  which  follows  it,  is  connected  with 
§  8  and  9  of  the  first  book. 
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past  and  of  the  eventual  future,  as  such,  aud  in  connection 
with  the  present.  The  special  memory  which  this  de- 
mands is  therefore  &n  orderly,  connected,  and  thinking 
retrospective  recollection.  This,  however,  ia  only  possible 
hy  means  of  jeiwroi  amceptions,  the  assistance  of  which  is 
required  by  what  is  entirely  individual,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  recalled  in  its  order  and  connection.  For  the 
boundless  multitude  of  things  and  events  of  the  same 
and  similar  kinds,  in  the  course  of  our  life,  does  not  admit 
directly  of  a  perceptible  and  individual  recollectioD  of 
each  particular,  for  which  neither  the  powers  of  the  most 
comprehensive  memory  nor  our  time  would  be  sufficient. 
Therefore  all  this  can  only  be  preserved  by  subsuming  it 
under  general  conceptions,  and  the  consequent  reference  to 
relatively  few  principles,  by  means  of  which  we  then  have 
always  at  command  an  orderly  and  adequate  survey  of 
our  past.  We  can  only  present  to  ourselves  in  perception 
particular  scenes  of  the  past,  but  the  time  that  has  passed 
since  then  and  its  content  we  are  conscious  of  only  in  the 
abstract  by  means  of  conceptions  of  things  and  numbers 
which  now  represent  days  and  years,  together  with  their 
content.  The  memory  of  the  brutes,  on  the  contrary,  like 
their  whole  intellect,  is  confined  to  what  they  perceive,  and 
primarily  consists  merely  in  the  fact  that  a  recurring  im- 
pression presents  itself  as  having  already  been  experienced, 
for  the  present  perception  revivifies  the  traces  of  an  earlier 
one.  Their  memory  is  therefore  always  dependent  upon 
what  is  now  actually  present.  Just  on  this  account,  how- 
ever, this  excites  anew  the  sensation  and  the  mood  which 
the  earlier  phenomenon  produced.  Thus  the  dog  recog- 
nises acquaintances,  distinguishes  friends  from  enemies, 
easily  finds  again  the  path  it  has  once  travelled,  the  houses 
it  has  once  visited,  and  at  the  sight  of  a  plate  or  a  stick 
is  at  once  put  into  the  mood  associated  with  them.  All 
kinds  of  training  depend  upon  the  use  of  this  perceptive 
memory  and  on  the  force  of  habit,  which  in  the  case  of 
animals  is  specially  strong.    It  is  therefore  just  as  diffe- 
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rent  from  human  education  as  perception  is  from  thinking. 
We  ourselves  are  in  certain  cases,  in  which  memory  proper 
refuses  us  its  service,  confined  to  that  merely  perceptive 
recollection,  and  thus  we  can  measure  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  from  our  own  experience.  For  example, 
at  the  sight  of  a  person  whom  it  appears  to  us  we  know, 
although  we  are  not  able  to  remember  when  or  where 
we  saw  him ;  or  again,  when  we  visit  a  place  where  we 
once  were  in  early  childhood,  that  is,  while  our  reason 
was  yet  undeveloped,  and  which  we  have  therefore 
entirely  forgotten,  and  yet  feel  that  the  present  impres- 
sion is  one  which  we  have  already  experienced.  This 
is  the  nature  of  all  the  recollections  of  the  brutes.  We 
have  only  to  add  that  in  the  case  of  the  most  saga- 
cious this  merely  perceptive  memory  rises  to  a  certain 
degree  of  phantasy,  which  again  assists  it,  and  by  virtue 
of  which,  for  example,  the  image  of  its  absent  master 
floats  before  the  mind  of  the  dog  and  excites  a  longing 
after  him,  so  that  when  he  remains  away  long  it  seeks  for 
him  everywhere.  Its  dreams  also  depend  upon  this  phan- 
tasy. The  consciousness  of  the  brutes  is  accordingly  a 
mere  succession  of  presents,  none  of  which,  however,  exist 
as  future  before  they  appear,  nor  as  past  after  they  have 
vanished ;  which  is  the  specific  difference  of  human  con- 
sciousness. Hence  the  brutes  have  infinitely  less  to  suffer 
than  we  have,  because  they  know  no  other  pains  but  those 
which  the  jyresent  directly  brings.  But  the  present  is  with- 
out extension,  while  the  future  and  the  past,  which  contain 
most  of  the  causes  of  our  suffering,  are  widely  extended, 
and  to  their  actual  content  there  is  added  that  which  is 
merely  possible,  which  opens  up  an  unlimited  field  for 
desire  and  aversion.  The  brutes,  on  the  contrary,  undis- 
turbed by  these,  enjoy  quietly  and  peacefully  each  present 
moment,  even  if  it  is  only  bearable.  Human  beings  of 
very  limited  capacity  perhaps  approach  them  in  this. 
Further,  the  sufferings  which  belong  purely  to  the  present 
can  only  be  physical.     Indeed  the  brutes  do  not  properly 
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speaking  feel  death :  they  can  only  know  it  when  it  ap- 
pears, and  then  they  ate  already  no  more.  Thus  then  the 
life  of  the  brute  is  a  continuous  preseot.  It  lives  on 
without  reflection,  and  exists  wholly  in  the  present;  even 
the  great  majority  of  men  live  with  very  little  reflection. 
Another  consequence  of  the  special  nature  of  the  intellect 
of  the  brutes,  which  we  have  explained  is  the  perfect 
accordance  of  their  consciousness  with  their  environment. 
Between  the  brute  and  the  external  world  there  is 
nothing,  hut  between  us  and  the  external  world  there  is 
always  our  thought  about  it,  which  makes  us  often  inap- 
proachable to  it,  and  it  to  us.  Only  in  the  case  of  children 
and  very  primitive  men  is  this  wall  of  partition  so  thin 
that  in  order  to  see  what  goes  on  in  them  we  only  need  to 
see  what  goes  on  round  about  them.  Therefore  the  brutes 
are  incapable  alike  of  purpose  and  dissimnlaiion;  they 
reserve  nothing.  In  this  respect  the  dog  stands  to  the 
man  in  the  same  relation  ae  a  glass  goblet  to  a  metal  one, 
and  this  helps  greatly  to  endear  the  dog  so  much  to  us, 
for  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  see  all  those  inclinations 
and  emouons  which  we  so  often  conceal  displayed  simply 
and  openly  in  him.  In  general,  the  brutes  always  play,  as 
it  were,  with  their  hand  exposed ;  and  therefore  we  con- 
template with  so  much  pleasure  their  behaviour  towards 
each  other,  both  when  they  belong  to  the  same  and  to 
different  species.  It  is  characterised  by  a  certain  stamp 
of  innocence,  in  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  men,  which  is 
withdrawn  from  the  innocence  of  nature  by  the  entrance 
of  reason,  and  with  it  of  prudence  or  deliberation.  Hence 
human  conduct  baa  throughout  the  stamp  of  intention  or 
deliberate  purpose,  the  absence  of  which,  and  the  conse- 
quent determination  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  is  the 
fundamental  chai'acteristic  of  all  the  action  of  the  brutes. 
No  brute  is  capable  of  a  purpose  properly  so-called.  To 
conceive  and  follow  out  a  purpose  is  the  prerogative  of  man, 
and  it  is  a  prerogative  which  is  rich  in  consequence-^. 
Certainly  an  instinct  like  that  of  the  bird  of  passage  or  the 
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bee,  still  more  a  permanent,  persistent  desire,  a  longing  like 
that  of  the  dog  for  its  absent  master,  may  present  the 
appearance  of  a  purpose,  with  which,  however,  it  must 
not  be  confounded.  Now  all  this  has  its  ultimate  ground 
in  the  relation  between  the  human  and  the  brute  in- 
tellect, which  may  also  be  thus  expressed :  The  brutes 
have  only  direct  knowledge,  while  we,  in  addition  to 
this,  have  indirect  knowledge ;  and  the  advantage  which 
in  many  things— for  example,  in  trigonometry  and 
analysis,  in  machine  work  instead  of  hand  work,  &c. — 
indirect  has  over  direct  knowledge  appears  here  also. 
Thus  again  we  may  say :  The  brutes  have  only  a  single 
intellect,  we  a  double  intellect,  both  perceptive  and  thinking, 
and  the  operation  of  the  two  often  go  on  independently  of 
each  other.  We  perceive  one  thing,  and  we  think  another. 
Often,  again,  they  act  upon  each  other.  This  way  of  put- 
ting the  matter  enables  us  specially  to  understand  that 
natural  openness  and  naivete  of  the  brutes,  referred  to 
above,  as  contrasted  wich  the  concealment  of  man. 

However,  the  law  naiura  nonfacit  saltics  is  not  entirely 
suspended  even  with  regard  to  the  intellect  of  the  brutes, 
though  certainly  the  step  from  the  brute  to  the  human 
intelligence  is  the  greatest  which  nature  has  made  in  the 
production  of  her  creatures.  In  the  most  favoured  indi- 
viduals of  the  highest  species  of  the  brutes  there  certainly 
sometimes  appears,  always  to  our  astonishment,  a  faint 
trace  of  reflection,  reason,  the  comprehension  of  words,  of 
thought,  purpose,  and  deliberation.  The  most  striking 
indications  of  this  kind  are  afforded  by  the  elephant,  whose 
highly  developed  intelligence  is  heightened  and  supported 
by  an  experience  of  a  lifetime  which  sometimes  extends 
to  two  hundred  years.  He  has  often  given  unmistakable 
signs,  recorded  in  well-known  anecdotes,  of  premeditation, 
which,  in  the  case  of  brutes,  always  astonishes  us  more 
than  anything  else.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  story  of  the 
tailor  on  whom  an  elephant  revenged  himself  for  pricking 
him  with  a  needle.     I  wish,  however,  to  rescue   from 
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oblivioo  a  parallel  case  to  this,  because  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  authenticated  by  judicial  investigation.  On 
the  27th  of  August  1830  there  was  held  at  Morpeth,  in 
England,  a  coroner's  inquest  on  the  keeper.  Baptist  Bern- 
hard,  who  was  killed  by  his  elephant.  It  appeared  from 
the  evidence  that  two  years  before  he  had  offended  the 
elephant  grossly,  and  now,  without  any  occasion,  but  on 
a  favourable  opportunity,  the  elephant  had  seized  him  and 
crushed  him,  (See  the  Spectator  and  other  English  papers 
of  that  day.)  For  special  information  on  the  intelligence 
of  brutes  I  recommend  Leroy's  excellent  book,  "  Sur 
I' Intelligence  dea  Animaitx,"  nouv.  4d.  1802. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

ON  THE  DOCTKINE  OF  ABSTRACT  OR  RATIONAL 

KNOWLEDGE. 

The  outward  impression  upon  the  senses,  together  with 
the  mood  which  it  alone  awakens  in  us,  vanishes  with 
the  presence  of  the  thing.  Therefore  these  two  cannot  of 
themselves  constitute  experience  proper,  whose  teaching  is 
to  guide  our  conduct  for  the  future.  The  image  of  that 
impression  which  the  imagination  preserves  is  originally 
weaker  than  the  impression  itself,  and  becomes  weaker 
and  weaker  daily,  until  in  time  it  disappears  altogether. 
There  is  only  one  thing  which  is  not  subject  either  to  the 
instantaneous  vanishing  of  the  impression  or  to  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  its  image,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the 
power  of  time.  This  is  the  conception.  In  it,  then,  the  teach- 
ing of  experience  must  be  stored  up,  and  it  alone  is  suited 
to  be  a  safe  guide  to  our  steps  in  life.  Therefore  Seneca 
says  rightly,  "  Si  vis  tibi  omnia  suhjiccre,  te  suhjice  rationi  " 
(Ep.  37).  And  I  add  to  this  that  the  essential  condition  of 
surpassing  others  in  actual  life  is  that  we  should  reflect 
or  deliberate.  Such  an  important  tool  of  the  intellect  as 
the  concept  evidently  cannot  be  identical  with  the  word^ 
this  mere  sound,  which  as  an  impression  of  sense  passes 
with  the  moment,  or  as  a  phantasm  of  hearing  dies  away 
with  time.  Yet  the  concept  is  an  idea,  the  distinct  con- 
sciousness and  preservation  of  which  are  bound  up  witli 
the  word.  Hence  the  Greeks  called  word,  concept,  rela- 
tion, thought,  and  reason  by  the  name  of  the  first,  6  X0709. 
Yet  the  concept  is  perfectly  different  both  from  the  word, 
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to  which  it  is  joined,  and  from  the  perceptions,  from  which 
it  has  originated.  It  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature 
from  these  impressions  of  the  senses.  Yet  it  is  able  to 
take  up  into  itself  all  the  resuItB  of  perception,  and  give 
them  back  again  unchanged  and  undiminished  after  the 
longest  period  of  time ;  thus  alone  does  aperience  arise. 
But  the  concept  preserves,  not  wliat  is  perceived  nor  what 
is  then  felt,  but  only  what  is  essential  in  these,  in  an 
entirely  altered  form,  and  yet  as  an  adequate  representa- 
tive of  them.  Just  as  flowers  cannot  be  preserved,  but 
their  ethereal  oil,  their  essence,  with  the  same  smell  and 
the  same  virtues,  can  be.  The  action  that  has  been  guided 
by  correct  conceptions  will,  in  the  result,  coincide  with  the 
real  object  aimed  at  We  may  judge  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  conceptions,  and  consequently  of  the  reason,  if  we 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  infinite  multitude  and  variety 
of  the  things  and  conditions  that  coexist  and  succeed  each 
other,  and  then  consider  that  speech  and  writing  (the 
signs  of  conceptions)  are  capable  of  affording  us  accurate 
information  as  to  everything  and  every  relation  when 
and  wherever  it  may  have  been ;  for  comparatively  few 
conceptions  can  contain  and  represent  an  infinite  number 
of  things  and  conditions.  In  our  own  reflection  abstrac- 
tion is  a  throwing  off  of  useless  baggage  for  the  sake 
of  more  easily  handling  the  knowledge  which  is  to  be 
compared,  and  has  therefore  to  be  turned  about  in  all 
directions.  We  allow  much  that  is  unessential,  and 
therefore  only  confusing,  to  fall  away  from  the  real 
things,  and  work  with  few  but  eaaential  determinations 
thought  iu  the  abstract.  But  just  because  general  con- 
ceptions are  only  formed  by  thinking  away  and  leaving 
out  existing  qualities,  and  are  therefore  the  emptier  the 
moi'e  general  they  are,  the  use  of  this  procedure  is  confined 
to  the  working  vp  of  knowledge  which  we  have  already 
acquired.  This  working  up  includes  the  drawing  of  con- 
clusions from  premisses  contained  in  our  knowledge.  New 
insight,  on  the  contrary,  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  hell 
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of  the  faculty  of  judgment,  from  perception,  which  alone 
is  complete  and  rich  knowledge.  Further,  because  the 
content  and  the  extent  of  the  concepts  stand  in  inverse 
relation  to  each  other,  and  thus  the  more  is  thought  un- 
der a  concept,  the  less  is  thought  in  it,  concepts  form  a 
graduated  series,  a  hierarchy,  from  the  most  special  to  the 
most  general,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  scholastic  realism 
is  almost  right,  and  at  the  upper  end  nominalism.  For  the 
most  special  conception  is  almost  the  individual,  thus 
almost  real ;  and  the  most  general  conception,  e.g,^  being 
(i.e.,  the  infinitive  of  the  copula),  is  scarcely  anything  but 
a  word.  Therefore  philosophical  systems  which  confine 
themselves  to  such  very  general  conceptions,  without 
going  down  to  the  real,  are  little  more  than  mere  jug- 
gling with  words.  For  since  all  abstraction  consists  in 
thinking  away,  the  further  we  push  it  the  less  we  have 
left  over.  Therefore,  if  I  read  those  modern  philoso- 
phemes  which  move  constantly  in  the  widest  abstrac- 
tions, I  am  soon  quite  unable,  in  spite  of  all  attention, 
to  think  almost  anything  more  in  connection  with  them  ; 
for  I  receive  no  material  for  thought,  but  am  supposed  to 
work  with  mere  empty  shells,  which  gives  me  a  feeling  like 
that  which  we  experience  when  we  try  to  throw  very  light 
bodies;  the  strength  and  also  the  exertion  are  there,  but 
there  is  no  object  to  receive  them,  so  as  to  supply  the  other 
moment  of  motion.  If  any  one  wants  to  experience  this 
let  him  read  the  writings  of  the  disciples  of  Schelling,  or 
still  better  of  the  Hegelians.  Simple  conceptions  would 
necessarily  be  such  as  could  not  be  broken  up.  Accordingly 
they  could  never  be  the  subject  of  an  analytical  judgment. 
This  I  hold  to  be  impossible,  for  if  we  think  a  conception 
we  must  also  be  able  to  give  its  content.  What  are  com- 
monly adduced  as  examples  of  simple  conceptions  are  really 
not  conceptions  at  all,  but  partly  mere  sensations — as,  for 
instance,  those  of  some  special  colour ;  partly  the  forms 
of  perception  which  are  known  to  us  a  priori,  thus  pro- 
perly the  ultimate  elements  of  perceptive  knowledge.    But 
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this  itaolf  is  for  the  whole  system  of  our  thought  what 
granite  is  for  geology,  the  ultimate  firm  basis  which  sup- 
ports all,  and  beyond  which  we  cannot  go.  The  didind- 
ness  of  a  conception  demands  not  only  that  we  should  be 
able  to  separate  its  predicates,  but  also  that  we  should  be 
able  to  analyse  these  even  if  they  are  abstractions,  and  so 
on  until  we  teach  knowledge  oi perception,  and  thus  refer 
to  concrete  things  through  the  distinct  perception  of  which 
the  final  abstractions  are  verified  and  reality  gnarau- 
teed  to  them,  as  well  as  to  all  the  higher  abstractions 
which  rest  upon  them.  Therefore  the  ordinary  explana- 
tion that  the  conception  is  distinct  as  soon  as  we  can 
give  its  predicates  is  not  sufficient  For  the  separating 
of  these  predicates  may  lead  perhaps  to  more  concep- 
tions ;  and  so  on  again  without  there  being  that  ultimate 
basis  of  perceptions  which  imparts  reality  to  all  those 
conceptions.  Take,  for  example,  the  conception  "  spirit," 
and  analyse  it  into  its  predicates :  "  A  thinking,  will- 
ing, immaterial,  simple,  indestructible  being  that  does 
not  occupy  space."  Nothing  is  yet  distinctly  thought 
about  it,  because  the  elements  of  these  conceptions 
cannot  be  verified  by  means  of  perceptions,  for  a  thinking 
being  without  a  brain  is  like  a  digesting  being  without 
a  stomach.  Only  perceptions  are,  properly  speaking, 
clear,  not  conceptions;  these  at  the  most  can  only  be 
distinct.  Hence  also,  absurd  as  it  was,  "  clear  and  con- 
fused" were  coupled  together  and  used  as  synonymous 
when  knowledge  of  perception  was  explained  as  merely 
a  confused  abstract  knowledge,  because  the  latter  kind 
of  knowledge  alone  was  distinct.  This  was  first  done 
by  Duns  Scotus,  but  Leibnitz  has  substantially  the  same 
view,  upon  which  his  "Identitas  Ivdiscemibiliwm"  depends. 
(See  Kant's  refutation  of  this,  p.  2^5  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.) 

The  close  connection  of  the  conception  with  the  word, 
thus  of  speech  with  reason,  which  was  touched  on  above 
tests  ultimately  upon  the  following  ground.    Tiiat 
throughout  the  form  of  our  whole  consciousness,  with  ii 
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inward  and  outward  apprehension.  Conceptions,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  originate  through  abstraction  and  are 
perfectly  general  ideas,  different  from  all  particular  things, 
have  in  this  property  indeed  a  certain  measure  of  objec- 
tive existence,  which  does  not,  however,  belong  to  any 
series  of  events  in  time.  Therefore  in  order  to  enter  the 
immediate  present  of  an  individual  consciousness,  and 
thus  to  admit  of  being  introduced  into  a  series  of  events 
in  time,  they  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  reduced  again 
to  the  nature  of  individual  things,  individualised,  and 
therefore  linked  to  an  idea  of  sense.  Such  an  idea  is  the 
word.  It  is  accordingly  the  sensible  sign  of  the  concep- 
tion, and  as  such  the  necessary  means  ol  fixing  it,  that  is, 
of  presenting  it  to  the  consciousness,  which  is  bound  up 
with  the  form  of  time,  and  thus  establishing  a  connection 
between  the  reason,  whose  objects  are  merely  general 
universals,  knowing  neither  place  nor  time,  and  con- 
sciousness, which  is  bound  up  with  time,  is  sensuous,  and 
so  far  purely  animal  Only  by  this  means  is  the  repro- 
duction at  pleasure,  thus  the  recollection  and  preserva- 
tion, of  conceptions  possible  and  open  to  us;  and  only 
by  means  of  this,  again,  are  the  operations  which  are 
undertaken  with  conceptions  possible — ^judgment,  infer- 
ence, comparison,  limitation,  &c.  It  is  true  it  sometimes 
happens  that  conceptions  occupy  consciousness  without 
their  signs,  as  when  we  inin  through  a  train  of  reasoning 
so  rapidly  that  we  could  not  think  the  words  in  the  time. 
But  such  cases  are  exceptions,  which  presuppose  great 
exercise  of  the  reason,  which  it  could  only  have  obtained 
by  means  of  language.  How  much  the  use  of  reason  is 
bound  up  with  speech  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  who,  if  they  have  learnt  no  kind  of  language, 
show  scarcely  more  intelligence  than  the  ourang-outang 
or  the  elephant.  For  their  reason  is  almost  entirely 
potential,  not  actual 

Words  and  speech  are  thus  the  indispensable  means 
of  distinct  thought     But  as  every  means,  every  machine, 
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a:  r.-;^  tirc^as  and  fciniers,  so  alw  lioes  Un^u*j>?; 
f.r  ::  f^rccS  :Le  Said  ard  tDodittdbW  :tou^h:&  w:;h 
:Leir  :nSni:eIy  Ece  cifunciions  of  "iifierenci?.  inio  c«tuia 
r.r.i,  t-eraiaLea:  fanus,  and  thns  in  fixitu;  also  f<e::er$ 
I'l-tBL  TiAs  klndraDce  is  to  some  exieui  g^.il  rid  of  by 
l^amitig  several  laozuages.  For  in  these  tlie  thi't^iii 
is  poured  from  ooe  mould  ioto  another,  and  souiovrliat 
alters  its  form  in  each,  so  that  it  becomes  mon^  and  moiv 
freed  from  all  form  and  cloihing,  and  tiius  ils  own  pn^^vr 
nature  comes  more  distinctly  into  consciousness,  and  it 
recovers  again  its  original  capacity  for  modification.  Tii* 
ancient  languages  render  this  Eer\~ice  \i>ry  much  K'ltcr 
tLan  the  modem,  becanse,  on  account  of  tlieir  givac  dif- 
ference from  the  latter,  the  same  thougiits  are  expn^woil 
in  them  in  quite  another  way,  and  must  thus  assunio 
a  very  different  form ;  besides  which  the  mon.'  jvrfeot 
grammar  of  the  ancient  languages  renders  a  nioro  artisUo 
and  more  perfect  construction  of  the  thoughts  mid  their 
connection  possible.  Thus  a  Greek  or  a  Koman  niij;ht 
perhaps  conteut  himself  with  liis  own  Inngungo,  but  ho 
who  uDderstanda  nothing  but  some  singln  modern  {>titoia 
will  soon  betray  this  poverty  in  writing  and  9{H<ak)ug; 
for  his  thoughts,  firmly  bound  to  such  narrow  stereotyped 
forms,  must  appear  awkward  and  monotonous.  <.>euius 
certainly  makes  up  for  this  as  for  everything  else,  for 
example  in  Shakespeare. 

Burke,  in  liis  "  Inquiry  into  the  Sublime  and  Itunutitiil," 
p.  5,  §  4  and  s,  has  given  a  perfectly  correct  and  very 
elaborate  exposition  of  what  I  laid  down  iu  §  9  of  tho  liret 
volume,  that  the  words  of  a  speech  are  perfectly  undi-r- 
stood  without  calling  up  ideas  of  perception,  piclun'S  in 
our  lieads.  But  he  draws  from  this  the  entirely  fidao  con- 
clusion that  we  hear,  apprehend,  and  nmko  use  of  vionh 
without  connecting  with  them  any  idea  whulcver;  wliuruaa 
he  ought  to  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  nil  iih^iis  nru 
not  perceptible  images,  but  that  precisely  those  ideas  which 
must  be  expressed  by  means  of  words  ar»  abstract  notions 
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or  conceptions,  and  these  from  their  very  nature  are  not 
perceptible.  Just  because  words  impart  only  general 
conceptions,  which  are  perfectly  different  from  ideas  of 
perception,  when,  for  example,  an  event  is  recounted  all 
the  hearers  will  receive  the  same  conceptions ;  but  if  after- 
wards they  wish  to  make  the  incident  clear  to  themselves, 
each  of  them  will  call  up  in  his  imagination  a  different 
image  of  it,  which  differs  considerably  from  the  correct 
image  that  is  possessed  only  by  the  eye-witness.  This  is 
the  primary  reason  (which,  however,  is  accompanied  by 
others)  why  every  fact  is  necessarily  distorted  by  being 
repeatedly  told.  The  second  recounter  communicates  con- 
ceptions which  he  has  abstracted  from  the  image  of  his 
ovm  imagination,  and  from  these  conceptions  the  third 
now  forms  another  image  differing  still  more  widely  from 
the  truth,  and  this  again  he  translates  into  conceptions, 
and  so  the  process  goes  on.  Whoever  is  sufficiently  matter 
of  fact  to  stick  to  the  conceptions  imparted  to  him,  and 
repeat  them,  will  prove  the  most  truthful  reporter. 

The  best  and  most  intelligent  exposition  of  the  essence 
and  nature  of  conceptions  which  I  have  been  able  to  find 
is  in  Thomas  Eeid's  "  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  Human 
Mind,"  vol.  ii.,  Essay  5,  ch.  6.  This  was  afterwards  con- 
demned by  Dugald  Stewart  in  his  "Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Alind."  Not  to  waste  paper  I  will  only  briefly 
remark  with  regard  to  the  latter  that  he  belongs  to 
that  large  class  who  have  obtained  an  undeserved  repu- 
tation through  favour  and  friends^  and  therefore  I  can 
only  advise  that  not  an  hour  should  be  wasted  over  tlie 
scribbling  of  this  shallow  writer. 

The  princely  scholastic  Pico  de  Mirandula  already  saw 
that  reason  is  the  faculty  of  abstract  ideas,  and  under- 
standing the  faculty  of  ideas  of  perception.  For  in  his 
book,  " De  Imaginatione"  ch.  1 1,  he  carefully  distinguishes 
understanding  and  reason,  and  explains  the  latter  as  the 
discursive  faculty  peculiar  to  man,  and  the  former  as  the 
intuitive  faculty,  allied  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 
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proper  to  the  angels,  and  indeed  to  God.  Spinoza  also 
characterises  reason  quite  correctly  as  the  faculty  of 
framing  general  conceptions  (£th.,  ii.  prop.  40,  schoL  2). 
Such  facts  would  not  need  to  be  mentioned  if  it  were  not 
for  the  tricks  that  have  been  played  in  the  last  fifty  years 
by  the  whole  of  the  philosophaaters  of  Germany  with  the 
conception  rtaaon.  For  they  have  tried,  with  shameless 
audacity,  to  smuggle  in  under  this  name  an  entirely 
spurious  faculty  of  immediate,  metaphysical,  so-called 
supei-sensuous  knowledge.  The  reason  proper,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  call  imdffrstaiiding,  and  the  understand- 
ing proper,  as  something  quite  strange  to  them,  they  over- 
look altogether,  and  ascribe  its  intuitive  functions  to 
sensibility. 

In  the  case  of  all  things  in  this  world  new  drawbacks 
or  disadvantages  cleave  to  every  source  of  aid,  to  every 
gain,  to  every  advantage ;  and  thus  reason  also,  which  gives 
to  man  such  great  advantages  over  the  brutes,  carries  with 
it  its  special  disadvantages,  and  opens  for  him  paths  of 
error  into  which  the  brutes  can  never  stray.  Through 
it  a  new  species  of  motives,  to  which  the  brute  is  not 
accessible,  obtains  power  over  his  will.  These  are  the 
ahatract  motives,  the  mere  thoughts,  which  are  by  no 
means  always  drawn  from  bis  own  experience,  but  often 
come  to  him  only  through  the  talk  and  example  of  others, 
through  tradition  and  literature.  Having  become  accessible 
to  thought,  be  is  at  once  exposed  to  error.  But  every  error 
must  sooner  or  later  do  harm,  and  the  greater  the  error 
the  greater  the  barm  it  will  do.  The  individual  error 
must  be  atoned  for  by  him  who  cherishes  it,  and  often  he 
has  to  pay  dearly  for  it.  And  the  same  thing  holds  good 
on  a  large  scale  of  the  common  errors  of  whole  nations. 
Therefore  it  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that  every  error 
wherever  we  meet  it,  is  to  be  pursued  and  rooted  out  as 
an  enemy  of  mankind,  and  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  privileged  or  sanctioned  error.  The  thinker 
ought  to  attack  it,  even  if  humanity  should  cry  out  with 
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pain,  like  a  sick  man  whose  ulcer  the  physician  touches. 
The  brute  can  never  stray  far  from  the  path  of  nature ; 
for  its  motives  lie  only  in  the  world  of  perception,  where 
only  the  possible,  indeed  only  the  actual,  finds  room.     On 
the  other  hand,  all  that  is  only  imaginable,  and  therefore 
also  the  false,  the  impossible,  the  absurd,  and  senseless, 
enters  into  abstract  conceptions,  into  thoughts  and  words. 
Since  now  all  partake  of  reason,  but  tew  of  judgment,  the 
consequence  is  that  man  is  exposed  to  delusion,  for  he  is 
abandoned  to  every  conceivable  chimera  which  any  one 
talks  him  into,  and  which,  acting  on  his  will  as  a  motive, 
may  influence  him  to  perversities  and  follies  of  every  kind, 
to  the  most  unheard-of  extravagances,  and  also  to  actions 
most  contrary  to  his  animal  nature.     True  culture,  in 
which  knowledge  and  judgment  go  hand  in  hand,  can 
only  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  few;  and  still  fewer  are 
capable  of  receiving  it.      For  the  great  mass   of  men 
a  kind  of  training   everywhere  takes  its  place.      It  is 
efifected  by  example,  custom,  and  the  very  early  and  firm 
impression  of  certain  conceptions,  before  any  experience, 
understanding,  or  judgment  were  there  to  disturb  the 
work.      Thus  thoughts  are  implanted,  which  afterward 
cling  as  firmly,  and  are  as  incapable  of  being  shaken 
by  any  instruction  as  if  they  were  inborn;  and  indeed 
they  have   often   been   regarded,  even   by   philosophers, 
as  such.     In  this  way  we  can,  with  the  same  trouble, 
imbue  men  with  what   is   right   and   rational,  or  with 
what  is  most  absurd.     For  example,  we  can  accustom 
them  to  approach  this  or  that  idol  with  holy  dread,  and  at 
the  mention  of  its  name  to  prostrate  in  the  dust  not  only 
their  bodies  but  their  whole  spirit ;  to  sacrifice  their  pro- 
perty and  their  liv6s  willingly  to  words,  to  names,  to  the 
defence  of  the  strangest  whims  ;  to  attach  arbitrarily  the 
greatest  honour  or  the  deepest  disgrace  to  this  or  that,  and 
to  prize  highly  or  disdain  everything  accordingly  with 
full  inward  conviction ;  to  renounce  all  animal  food,  as  in 
Hindustan,  or  to  devour  still  warm  and  quivering  pieces, 
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cut  from  the  living  animal,  as  in  Abyssinia ;  to  eat  men,  as 
in  New  Zealand,  or  to  sacrifice  their  children  to  Molocb  ; 
to  castrate  themselves,  to  fling  themselvea  voluntarily  on 
the  funeral  piles  of  the  dead — in  a  word,  to  do  anything 
we  please.  Hence  the  Crusades,  the  extravagances  of 
fanatical  sects ;  hence  Chiliasta  and  Flagellants,  persecu- 
tions, atitos  da  /e,  and  all  that  is  offered  by  the  long 
register  of  human  perversities.  Lest  it  should  be  thought 
that  only  the  dark  ^es  aSbrd  such  examples,  I  shall  add 
a  couple  of  more  modern  instances.  In  the  year  1818 
there  went  from  Wiirtemberg  7000  Cliiliasts  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ararat,  because  the  new  kingdom  of  God, 
specially  announced  by  Jung  Stilling,  was  to  appear  there.' 
Gall  relates  that  in  his  time  a  mother  killed  her  child  and 
roasted  it  in  order  to  cure  her  husband's  rheumatism  with 
its  fat.*  The  tragical  side  of  error  lies  in  the  practical,  the 
comical  is  reserved  for  the  theoretical  For  example,  if 
we  could  firmly  persuade  three  men  that  the  sun  is  not 
the  cause  of  daylight,  we  might  hope  to  see  it  soon 
established  as  the  general  conviction.  In  Germany  it 
was  possible  to  proclaim  as  the  greatest  philosopher  of  all 
ages  Hegel,  a  repulsive,  mindless  charlatan,  an  unparalleled 
scribbler  of  nonsense,  and  for  twenty  years  many  thou- 
sands have  believed  it  stubbornly  and  firmly;  and  indeed, 
outside  Germany,  the  Danish  Academy  entered  the  lists 
against  myself  for  his  fame,  and  sought  to  have  him  re- 
garded as  a  siimiAus  pkilosophtis.  (Upon  this  see  the 
preface  to  my  Grundproblemen  der  Eikik.)  These,  then, 
are  the  disadvantages  which,  on  account  of  tlie  rarity  of 
judgment,  attach  to  the  existence  of  reason.  We  must 
add  to  them  the  possibility  of  madness.  The  brutes  do 
not  go  mad,  although  the  carnivora  are  subject  to  fury, 
end  the  ruminants  to  a  sort  of  delirium. 

'  Illgen's   "ZtitKhrift  fOr  Bit-        '  GaU  et  SpursJuim,  "Dei  DU- 
Utmtht    TlieaUigie,"    1839,    put  L    jKwiltoni/nn^"  iSii,  p.  253. 
p.  1S2. 
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CHAPTEK  VII.! 

ON  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CONCRETE  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
PERCEPTION   TO  ABSTRACT  KNOWLEDGE. 

It  has  been  shown  that  conceptions  derive  their  material 
from  knowledge  of  perception,  and  therefore  the  entire 
structure  of  our  world  of  thought  rests  upon  the  world 
of  perception.     We  must  therefore  be  able  to  go  back 
from  every  conception,  even  if  only  indirectly  through 
intermediate  conceptions,  to  the  perceptions  from  which  it 
is  either  itself  directly  derived  or  those  conceptions  are 
derived  of  which  it  is  again  an  abstraction.    That  is  to 
say,  we  must  be  able  to  support  it  with  perceptions  which 
stand  to  the   abstractions  in  the  relation  of  examples. 
These  perceptions  thus  afford  the  real  content  of  all  our 
thought,  and  whenever  they  are  wanting  we  have  not  had 
conceptions  but  mere  words  in  our  heads.    In  this  respect 
our  intellect  is  like  a  bank,  which,  it'  it  is  to  be  sound, 
must  have  cash  in  its  safe,  so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  all 
the  notes  it  has  issued,  in  case  of  demand ;  the  perceptions 
are  the  cash^  the  conceptions  are  the  notes.    In  this  sense 
the  perceptions  might  very  appropriately  be  coiled  primarij, 
and  the  conceptions,  on  the  other  hand,  secondary  ideas. 
Not  quite  so  aptly,  the  Schoolmen,  following  the  example 
of  Aristotle  {Mctaph.,  vi.  ii,  xl  i),  called  real  things 
svistarUice  primce,  and  the  conceptions  siibstantice  secundce. 
Books  impart  only  secondary  ideas.     Mere  conceptions  of 
a  thing  without  perception  give  only  a  general  knowledge 
of  it    We  only  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  things 
and  their  relations  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  represent  them 

^  This  chapter  U  connected  with  §  12  of  the  first  volume. 
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to  ourselves  in  pure,  distinct  perceptions,  without  the  aid 
of  words.  To  explain  words  bywords,  to  compare  concepts 
with  concepts.  In  which  most  philosophising  consists,  ia  a 
trivial  shifting  about  of  the  concept-spheres  in  order  to 
see  which  goes  into  the  other  and  which  does  not.  At  the 
beat  we  can  in  thia  way  only  arrive  at  conclusions ;  but 
even  conclusions  give  no  really  new  knowledge,  bat  only 
show  us  all  that  lay  in  the  knowledge  we  already  pos- 
sessed, and  what  part  of  it  perhaps  might  be  applicable 
to  the  particular  case.  On  the  other  hand,  to  perceive,  to 
allow  the  things  themselves  to  speak  to  us,  to  apprehend 
new  relations  of  them,  and  then  to  take  up  and  deposit  all 
this  in  conceptions,  in  order  to  possess  it  with  certainty — 
that  gives  new  knowledge.  But,  while  almost  every  one  ia 
capable  of  comparing  conceptions  with  conceptions,  to  com- 
pare conceptions  with  perceptions  ia  a  gift  of  the  select  few. 
It  is  the  condition,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  perfection, 
of  wit,  judgment,  ingenuity,  genius.  The  former  faculty, 
on  the  contrary,  results  ia  little  more  than  possibly  rational 
reflections.  The  inmost  kernel  of  all  genoiue  and  actual 
knowledge  is  a  perception ;  and  every  new  truth  ia  the 
profit  OP  gain  yielded  by  a  perception.  All  original  think- 
ing takes  place  in  images,  and  this  is  why  imagination  is 
so  necessary  an  instrument  of  thought,  and  minds  Uiat 
lack  imagination  will  never  accomplish  much,  unless  it 
be  in  mathematics.  On  the  other  band,  merely  abstract 
thoughts,  which  have  no  kernel  of  perception,  are  like 
cloud-structures,  without  reality.  Even  writing  and  speak- 
ing, whether  didactic  or  poetical,  has  for  its  final  aim  to 
guide  the  reader  to  the  same  concrete  knowledge  from 
which  the  author  started ;  if  it  has  not  thia  aim  it  is  bad. 
This  is  why  the  contemplation  and  observing  of  every 
real  thing,  as  soon  as  it  presents  something  new  to 
the  observer,  is  more  instructive  than  any  reading  or 
hearing.  For  indeed,  if  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter, 
all  truth  and  wisdom,  nay,  the  ultimate  secret  of  things,  is 
contained  in  each  real  object,  yet  certainly  only  tn  concreto, 
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just  as  gold  lies  hidden  in  the  ore ;  the  difficulty  is  to  ex- 
tract it.  From  a  book,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  best  we  only 
receive  the  truth  at  second  hand,  ^d  oftener  not  at  all. 

In  most  books,  putting  out  of  account  those  that  are 
thoroughly  bad,  the  author,  when  their  content  is  not 
altogether  empirical,  has  certainly  thought  but  not  per- 
ceived ;  he  has  written  from  reflection,  not  from  intuition, 
and  it  is  this  that  makes  them  commonplace  and  tedious. 
For  what  the  author  has  thought  could  always  have  been 
thought  by  the  reader  also,  if  he  had  taken  the  same 
trouble ;  indeed  it  consists  simply  of  intelligent  thought, 
full  exposition  of  what  is  implicite  contained  in  the  theme. 
But  no  actually  new  knowledge  comes  in  this  way  into 
the  world ;  this  is  only  created  in  the  moment  of  percep- 
tion, of  direct  comprehension  of  a  new  side  of  the  thing. 
When,  therefore,  on  the  contrary,  sight  has  formed  the 
foundation  of  an  author's  thought,  it  is  as  if  he  wrote 
from  a  land  where  the  reader  has  never  been,  for  all  is 
fresh  and  new,  because  it  is  drawn  directly  from  the 
original  source  of  all  knowledge.  Let  me  illustrate  the 
distinction  here  touched  upon  by  a  perfectly  easy  and 
simple  example.  Any  commonplace  writer  might  easily 
describe  profound  contemplation  or  petrifying  astonish- 
ment by  saying :  "  He  stood  like  a  statue ; "  but  Cervantes 
says :  "  Like  a  clothed  statue,  for  the  wind  moved  his  gar- 
ments" {Don  Quixote,  book  vL  ch.  19).  It  is  thus  that  all 
great  minds  have  ever  thought  in  presence  of  the  perception, 
and  kept  their  gaze  steadfastly  upon  it  in  their  thought. 
We  recognise  this  from  this  fact,  among  others,  that  even 
the  most  opposite  of  them  so  often  agree  and  coincide 
in  some  particular ;  because  they  all  speak  of  the  same 
thing  which  they  all  had  before  their  eyes,  the  world,  the 
perceived  reality ;  indeed  in  a  certain  degree  they  all  say 
the  same  thing,  and  others  never  believe  them.  We 
recognise  it  further  in  the  appropriateness  and  originality 
of  the  expression,  which  is  always  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  subject  because  it  has  been  inspired  by  perception,  in 
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the  naivete  of  the  langu^,  the  freshness  of  the  imagery, 
and  the  imptessireness  of  the  similes,  all  of  which  quali- 
ties, without  exceptioD,  distinguish  the  works  of  great 
minds,  and,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  wanting  in  the 
works  of  others.  Accordingly  only  commonplace  forni8 
of  expression  and  trite  figures  are  at  the  service  of  the 
latter,  and  they  never  dare  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
natural,  under  penalty  of  displaying  their  vulgarity  in  all 
its  dreary  barrenness ;  instead  of  this  they  are  affected 
mannerists.  Hence  BufTon  says :  "  Le  style  est  r/umime 
miTtit."  If  men  of  commonplace  mind  write  poetry  they 
have  certain  traditional  conventional  opinions,  passions, 
noble  sentiments,  &c.,  which  they  have  received  in  the 
abstract,  and  attribute  to  the  heroes  of  their  poems,  who 
are  in  this  way  reduced  to  mere  personifications  of  those 
opinions,  and  are  thus  themselves  to  a  certain  extent 
abstractions,  and  therefore  insipid  and  tiresome.  If  they 
philosophise,  they  have  taken  in  a  few  wide  abstract 
conceptions,  which  they  turn  about  in  all  directions,  as  if 
they  had  to  do  with  algebraical  equations,  and  hope  that 
something  will  come  of  it ;  at  the  most  we  see  that  they 
have  all  read  the  same  things.  Such  a  tossing  to  and  fro 
of  abstract  conceptions,  after  the  manner  of  algebraical 
equations,  which  is  now-a-days  called  dialectic,  does  not, 
like  real  algebra,  afford  certain  results ;  for  here  the  con- 
ception which  is  represented  by  the  word  is  not  a  fixed 
and  perfectly  definite  quality,  such  as  are  symbolised  by 
the  letters  in  algebra,  bat  ia  wavering  and  ambiguous, 
and  capable  of  extension  and  contraction.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, all  thinking,  i.e.,  combining  of  abstract  conceptions, 
has  at  the  most  the  recoiU^ions  of  earher  perceptions  for 
its  material,  and  this  only  indirectly,  so  far  as  it  consti- 
tutes the  foundation  of  all  conceptions.  Real  knowledge, 
on  the  contrary,  that  is,  immediate  knowledge,  ia  percep- 
tion alone,  new,  fresh  perception  itself.  Now  the  concepts 
which  the  reason  has  framed  and  the  memory  has  pre- 
served cannot  all  be  present  to  consciousness  at  once,  but 
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only  a  very  small  number  of  them  at  a  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  energy  with  which  we  apprehend  what  is  present 
in  perception,  in  which  really  all  that  is  essential  in  all 
things  generally  is  virtually  contained  and  represented,  is 
apprehended,  fills  the  consciousness  in  one  moment  with 
its  whole  power.  Upon  this  depends  the  infinite  superiority 
of  genius  to  learning ;  they  stand  to  each  other  as  the  text 
of  an  ancient  classic  to  its  commentary.  All  truth  and 
all  wisdom  really  lies  ultimately  in  perception.  But  this 
unfortunately  can  neither  be  retained  nor  communicated. 
The  objective  conditions  of  suoh  communication  can  cer- 
tainly be  presented  to  others  purified  and  illustrated 
through  plastic  and  pictorial  art,  and  even  much  more 
directly  through  poetry ;  but  it  depends  so  much  upon  svh- 
Jective  conditions,  which  are  not  at  the  command  of  every 
one,  and  of  no  one  at  all  times,  nay,  indeed  in  the  higher 
degrees  of  perfection,  are  only  the  gift  of  the  favoured 
few.  Only  the  worst  knowledge,  abstract,  secondary 
knowledge,  the  conception,  the  mere  shadow  of  true  know- 
ledge, is  unconditionally  communicable.  If  perceptions 
were  communicable,  that  would  be  a  communication  worth 
the  trouble ;  but  at  last  every  one  must  remain  in  his  own 
skin  and  skull,  and  no  one  can  help  another.  To  enrich 
the  conception  from  perception  is  the  unceasing  endeavour 
of  poetry  and  philosophy.  However,  the  aims  of  man  are 
essentially  practical ;  and  for  these  it  is  sufficient  that 
what  he  has  apprehended  through  perception  should  leave 
traces  in  him,  by  virtue  of  which  he  will  recognise  it  in 
the  next  similar  case;  thus  he  becomes  possessed  of 
worldly  wisdom.  Thus,  as  a  rule,  the  man  of  the  world 
cannot  teach  his  accumulated  truth  and  wisdom,  but 
only  make  use  of  it ;  he  rightly  comprehends  each  event 
as  it  happens,  and  determines  what  is  in  conformity  with 
it.  That  books  will  not  take  the  place  of  experience  nor 
learning  of  genius  are  two  kindred  phenomena.  Their 
common  ground  is  that  the  abstract  can  never  take  the 
place  of  the  concrete.    Books  therefore  do  not  take  the 
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place  of  experience,  because  amceptions  always  remain 
general,  and  conaequently  do  not  get  down  to  the  par- 
ticular, which,  however,  is  just  what  has  to  be  dealt  with 
in  life ;  and,  besides  this,  all  conceptions  are  abstracted 
from  what  is  particular  and  perceived  in  experience,  and 
therefore  one  must  have  come  to  know  these  in  order 
adequately  to  understand  even  the  general  conceptions 
which  the  books  communicate.  Learning  cannot  take  the 
place  of  genius,  because  it  also  affords  merely  conceptions, 
but  the  knowledge  of  genius  consists  in  the  apprehension 
of  the  (Platonic)  Ideas  of  things,  and  therefore  is  essentially 
intuitive.  Thus  in  the  first  of  these  phenomena  the 
objective  condition  of  perceptive  or  intuitive  knowledge  is 
wanting ;  in  the  second  the  suhjectivt ;  the  former  may 
be  attained,  the  latter  cannot. 

Wisdom  and  genius,  these  two  summits  of  the  Parnassus 
of  human  knowledge,  have  their  foundation  not  in  the 
abstract  and  discursive,  but  in  the  perceptive  faculty. 
Wisdom  proper  is  something  intuitive,  not  something 
abstract  It  does  not  consist  in  principles  and  thoughts, 
which  one  can  cany  about  ready  in  his  mind,  as  results  of 
his  own  research  or  that  of  others  ;  but  it  is  the  whole 
manner  in  which  the  world  presents  itself  in  his  mind. 
This  varies  so  much  that  on  account  of  it  the  wise  man 
lives  in  another  world  from  the  fool,  and  the  genius  sees 
another  world  from  the  blockhead.  That  the  works  of  the 
man  of  genius  immeasurably  surpass  those  of  all  others 
arises  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  world  which  he  sees, 
and  from  which  he  takes  bis  utterances,  is  so  much  clearer, 
as  it  were  more  profoundly  worked  out,  than  that  in  the 
minds  of  others,  which  certainly  contains  the  same  objects, 
but  is  to  the  world  of  the  man  of  genius  aa  the  Chinese 
picture  without  shading  and  perspective  is  to  the  finished 
oil-painting.  The  material  is  in  all  minds  the  same  ;  but 
the  difference  lies  in  the  perfection  of  the  form  which 
it  assumes  in  each,  upon  which  the  numerous  grades 
of   intelligence  ultimately  depend.     These  grades   thus 
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exist  in  the  root,  in  the  perceptive  or  intuitive  appre- 
hension, and  do  not  first  appear  in  the  abstract  Hence 
original  mental  superiority  shows  itself  so  easily  when 
the  occasion  arises,  and  is  at  once  felt  and  hated  by 
others. 

In  practical  life  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  under- 
standing is  able  to  guide  our  action  and  behaviour  directly, 
while  the  abstract  knowledge  of  the  reason  can  only  do  so 
by  means  of  the  memory.  Hence  arises  the  superiority  of 
intuitive  knowledge  in  all  cases  which  admit  of  no  time 
for  reflection  ;  thus  for  daily  intercourse,  in  which,  just  on 
this  account,  women  excel.  Only  those  who  intuitively 
know  the  nature  of  men  as  they  are  as  a  rule,  and  thus 
comprehend  the  individuality  of  the  person  before  them, 
will  understand  how  to  manage  him  with  certainty  and 
rightly.  Another  may  know  by  heart  all  the  three  hun- 
dred maxims  of  Gracian,  but  this  will  not  save  him  from 
stupid  mistakes  and  misconceptions  if  he  lacks  that  in- 
tuitive knowledge.  For  all  abstract  knowledge  affords 
us  primarily  mere  general  principles  and  rules  ;  but  the 
particular  case  is  almost  never  to  be  carried  out  exactly 
according  to  the  rule ;  then  the  rule  itself  has  to  be  pre- 
sented to  us  at  the  right  time  by  the  memory,  which 
seldom  punctually  happens ;  then  the  propositio  minor  has 
to  be  formed  out  of  the  present  case,  and  finally  the  con- 
clusion drawn.  Before  all  this  is  done  the  opportunity 
has  generally  turned  its  back  upon  us,  and  then  those 
excellent  principles  and  rules  serve  at  the  most  to  enable 
us  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  error  we  have  com- 
mitted. Certainly  with  time  we  gain  in  this  way  experi- 
ence and  practice,  which  slowly  grows  to  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  thus,  in  connection  with  this,  the  abstract 
rules  may  certainly  become  fruitful.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  iifUwUive  knowledge,  which  always  apprehends  only  the 
particular,  stands  in  immediate  relation  to  the  present 
case.  Bule,  case,  and  application  are  for  it  one,  and  action 
follows  immediately  upon  it.     This  explains  why  in  real 
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life  the  scholar,  whose  pre-eminence  lies  in  the  province 
of  ahstmct  knowledge,  is  so  far  surpassed  by  the  man  of 
the  world,  whose  pre-eminence  consists  in  perfect  intuitive 
knowledge,  which  original  disposition  conferred  on  him, 
and  a  rich  experience  has  developed.  The  two  kinds  of 
knowledge  always  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
paper  money  and  hard  cash ;  and  as  there  are  many  cases 
and  circumstances  in  which  the  former  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  latter,  so  there  are  also  things  and  situations  for 
which  abstract  knowledge  ia  more  useful  than  intuitive. 
If,  for  example,  it  is  a  conception  that  in  some  case  guides 
our  action,  when  it  is  once  grasped  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  unalterable,  and  therefore  under  its  guidance  we  go 
to  work  with  perfect  certainty  and  consistency.  But  this 
certainty  which  the  conception  confers  on  the  subjective 
side  is  outweighed  by  the  uncertainty  which  accompanies 
it  on  the  objective  side.  The  whole  conception  may  be 
false  and  groundless,  or  the  object  to  be  dealt  with  may 
not  come  under  it,  for  it  may  be  either  not  at  all  or  not 
altogether  of  the  kind  which  belongs  to  it.  Now  if  in  the 
particular  case  we  suddenly  become  conscious  of  some- 
thing of  this  sort,  we  are  put  out  altogether;  if  we  do  not 
become  conscious  of  it,  the  result  brings  it  to  light  There- 
fore Vauvenai^ue  says:  "PersonntiC at  tajetd^uacUf antes, 
que  cevx  qui  n'agissent  que  par  rijlexion."  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  direct  perception  of  the  objects  to  be  dealt  with 
and  their  relations  that  guides  our  action,  we  easily  hesitate 
at  every  step,  for  the  perception  is  always  modifiable,  is  am- 
biguous, has  inexhaustible  details  in  itself,  and  shows  many 
sides  in  succession ;  we  act  therefore  without  full  confi- 
dence. Eut  the  subjective  uncertainty  is  compensated  by 
the  objective  certainty,  for  here  there  is  no  conception 
between  the  object  and  us,  we  never  lose  sight  of  it ;  if 
therefore  we  only  see  correctly  what  we  have  before  as 
and  what  we  do,  we  shall  hit  the  mark.  Our  action  then 
is  perfectly  sure  only  when  it  is  guided  by  a  conception 
the  right  ground  of  which,  its  completeness,  and  applica- 
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bility  to  the  given  cause  is  perfectly  certain.  Action 
in  accordance  with  conceptions  may  pass  into  pedantry, 
action  in  accordance  with  the  perceived  impression  into 
levity  and  folly. 

Perception  is  not  only  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  but 
is  itself  knowledge  icar  e^oxnv,  is  the  only  unconditionally 
true,  genuine  knowledge  completely  worthy  of  the  name. 
For  it  alone  imparts  insight  properly  so  called,  it  alone  is 
actually  assimilated  by  man,  passes  into  his  nature,  and 
can  with  full  reason  be  called  his ;  while  the  conceptions 
merely  cb'ng  to  him.  In  the  fourth  book  we  see  indeed 
that  true  virtue  proceeds  from  knowledge  of  perception  or 
intuitive  knowledge;  for  only  those  actions  which  are 
directly  called  forth  by  this,  and  therefore  are  performed 
purely  from  the  impulse  of  our  own  nature,  are  properly 
symptoms  of  our  true  and  unalterable  character ;  not  so 
those  which,  resulting  from  reflection  and  its  dogmas, 
are  often  extorted  from  the  character,  and  therefore  have 
no  unalterable  ground  in  us.  But  unsdom  also,  the  true 
view  of  life,  the  correct  eye,  and  the  searching  judgment, 
proceeds  from  the  way  in  which  the  man  apprehends  the 
perceptible  world,  but  not  from  his  mere  abstract  know- 
ledge, i.e.,  not  from  abstract  conceptions.  The  basis  or 
ultimate  content  of  every  science  consists,  not  in  proofs, 
nor  in  what  is  proved,  but  in  the  unproved  foundation 
of  the  proofs,  which  can  finally  be  apprehended  only 
through  perception.  So  also  the  basis  of  the  true  wisdom 
and  real  insight  of  each  man  does  not  consist  in  concep- 
tions and  in  abstract  rational  knowledge,  but  in  what  is 
perceived,  and  in  the  degree  of  acuteness,  accuracy,  and 
profundity  with  which  he  has  apprehended  it.  He  who 
excels  here  knows  the  (Platonic)  Ideas  of  the  world  and 
life ;  every  case  he  has  seen  represents  for  him  innumer- 
able cases;  he  always  apprehends  each  being  according 
to  its  true  nature,  and  his  action,  like  his  judgment, 
corresponds  to  his  insight  By  degrees  also  his  coun- 
tenance assumes  the  expression  of  penetration,  of  true 
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iutelligeDce,  and,  if  it  goes  tu  enough,  of  wifidom.  For 
it  is  pre^emiueace  Iq  knowledge  of  perception  alone  that 
stamps  its  impression  upon  tbe  features  also ;  wMle 
pre-emiiience  in  abstract  knowledge  cannot  do  this.  In 
accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  we  find  in  all  classes 
men  of  intellectnal  superiority,  and  often  quite  without 
learning.  Natural  understanding  can  take  the  place  of 
almost  every  degree  of  culture,  but  no  culture  can  take 
the  place  of  natural  understanding.  The  scholar  has  the 
advantage  of  such  men  iu  the  possession  of  a  wealth  of 
cases  and  facts  (historical  knowledge)  and  of  causal 
determinations  (natural  science),  all  in  well-ordered  con- 
nection, easily  surveyed ;  but  yet  with  all  this  he  has  not 
a  more  accurate  and  profound  insight  into  what  is  truly 
essential  in  all  these  cases,  facts,  and  causations.  The 
unlearned  mau  of  acuteness  and  penetration  knows  bow 
to  dispense  with  this  wealth  ;  we  can  make  use  of  much ; 
we  can  do  with  little.  One  case  in  his  own  experience 
teaches  him  more  than  many  a  scholar  is  taught  by  a 
thousand  cases  which  he  knows,  but  does  not,  properly 
Bpeakiag,  underatajid.  For  the  little  knowledge  of  that 
unlearned  man  is  living,  because  every  fact  that  is  known 
to  him  is  supported  by  accurate  and  well-apprehended 
perception,  and  thus  represents  for  him  a  thousand 
similar  facts.  On  tbe  contrary,  tbe  much  knowledge  of 
the  ordinary  scholar  is  dead,  because  even  if  it  does  not 
consist,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  mere  words,  it  consists  en- 
tirely  in  abstract  knowledge.  This,  however,  receives  its 
value  only  through  the  perceptive  knowledge  of  the  indivi- 
dual with  which  it  must  connect  itself,  and  which  must  ulti- 
mately realise  all  the  conceptions.  If  now  this  perceptive 
knowledge  is  very  scanty,  such  a  mind  is  like  a  bank  with 
liabilities  tenfold  in  excess  of  its  cash  reserve,  whereby  in 
the  end  it  becomes  bankrupt.  I'herefore,  while  the  right 
apprehension  of  the  perceptible  world  has  impressed  tbe 
stamp  of  insight  and  wisdom  on  the  brow  of  many  an  un- 
learned man,  tbe  face  of  many  a  scholar  bears  no  other 
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trace  of  his  mucli  study  than  that  of  exhaustion  and 
weariness  from   excessive  and  forced    straining  of  the 
memory  in  the  unnatural  accumulation  of  dead  concep- 
tions.    Moreover,  the  insight  of  such  a  man  is  often  so 
puerile,  so  weak  and  silly,  that  we  must  suppose  that  the 
excessive  strain  upon  the  faculty  of  indirect  knowledge, 
which  is   concerned  with  abstractions,  directly  weakens 
the  power  of  immediate  perceptive  knowledge,  and  the 
natural  and  clear  vision  is  more  and  more  blinded  by  the 
light  of  books.      At  any  rate  the  constant  streaming  in  of 
the  thoughts  of  others  must   confine  and   suppress  our 
own,  and  indeed  in  the  long  run  paralyse  the  power  of 
thought  if  it  has  not  that  high  degree  of  elasticity  which 
is   able  to  withstand  that  unnatural  stream.     Therefore 
ceaseless  reading  and  study  directly  injures  the  mind — 
the  more  so  that  completeness  and  constant  connection  of 
the  system  of  our  own  thought  and  knowledge  must  pay 
the  penalty  if  we  so  often  arbitrarily  interrupt  it  in  order 
to  gain  room  for  a  line  of  thought  entirely  strange  to  us. 
To  banish  my  own  thought  in  order  to  make  room  for 
that  of  a  book  would  seem  to  me  like  what  Shakespeare 
censures  in  the  tourists  of  his  time,  that  they  sold  their 
own  land  to  see  that  of  others.     Yet  the  inclination  for 
reading  of  most  scholars  is  a  kind  of  fuga  vacui,  from  the 
poverty  of  their  own  minds,  which  forcibly  draws  in  the 
thoughts  of  others.     In  order  to  have  thoughts  they  must 
read  something;  just  as  lifeless  bodies  are  only  moved 
from  without ;  while  the  man  who  thinks  for  himself  is 
like  a  living  body  that  moves  of  itself.     Indeed  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  read  about  a  subject  before  we  have  thought 
about  it  ourselves.     For  along  with  the  new  material  the 
old  point  of  view  and  treatment  of  it  creeps  into  the  mind, 
all  the  more  so  as  laziness  and  apathy  counsel  us  to  accept 
what  has  already  been  thought,  and  allow  it  to  pass  for 
truth.     This  now  insinuates  itself,  and  henceforward  our 
thought  on  the  subject  always  takes  the  accustomed  path, 
like  brooks  that  are  guided  by  ditches ;  to  find  a  thought 
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of  our  own,  a  new  thought,  is  then  doubly  difficult.  This 
contributes  much  to  the  want  of  originality  on  the  part  of 
scholars.  Add  tothUthattheysupposethat.Hkeotherpeople, 
they  must  divide  their  time  between  pleasure  and  work. 
Now  they  regard  reading  as  their  work  and  special  calling, 
and  therefore  they  gorge  themselves  with  it,  beyond  what 
they  can  digest.  Then  reading  do  longer  plays  the  part  of 
the  mere  initiator  of  thought,  but  takes  its  place  altogether ; 
for  they  think  of  the  subject  just  as  long  as  they  are  read- 
ing about  it,  thus  with  the  mind  of  another,  not  with  their 
own.  But  when  the  book  is  laid  aside  entirely  different 
things  make  much  more  lively  claims  upon  their  interest; 
their  private  afTairs,  and  ihen  the  theatre,  card-playing, 
skittles,  the  news  of  the  day,  and  gossip.  The  man  of 
thought  is  BO  because  such  things  have  ao  interest  for 
him.  He  is  interested  only  in  his  problems,  with  which 
therefore  he  is  always  occupied,  by  himself  and  without 
a  book.  To  give  ourselves  this  interest,  if  we  have  not 
got  it,  is  impossible.  This  is  the  crucial  point.  And 
upon  this  also  depends  the  fact  that  the  former  always 
epeak  only  of  what  they  have  read,  while  the  latter,  on 
the  contrary,  speaks  of  what  he  lias  thought,  and  that  they 
are,  as  Pope  says  : 

"For  ever  rending,  never  to  be  read." 
The  mind  is  naturally  free,  not  a  slave ;  only  what  it 
does  willingly,  of  its  own  accord,  succeeds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  compulsory  exertion  of  a  mind  in  studies  for 
which  it  is  qot  qualified,  or  when  it  has  become  tired,  or 
in  general  too  continuously  and  invita  Minerva,  dulls  the 
brain,  just  as  reading  by  moonlight  dulls  the  eyes.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  straining  of  the  immaiure 
brain  in  the  earlier  years  of  childhood.  I  believe  that  the 
learning  of  Latin  and  Greek  gianimar  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twelfth  year  lays  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  stupidity 
of  most  scholars.  At  any  rate  the  mind  requires  tlie 
nourishment  of  materials  from  without.  AU  that  we  eat 
is  not  at  once  incorporated  in  the  organism,  but  only  so 
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much  of  it  as  is  digested ;  so  that  only  a  small  part  of  it 
is  assimilated,  and  the  remainder  passes  away ;  and  thus 
to  eat  more  than  we  can  assimilate  is  useless  and  injurious. 
It  is  precisely  the  same  with  what  we  read.  Only  so  far 
as  it  gives  food  for  thought  does  it  increase  our  insight 
and  true  knowledge.  Therefore  Heracleitus  says :  "  ttoXv- 
fuiOia  vow  ov  BiBaarK€t"  (mtUtiscitia  non  dot  intdlectum) . 
It  seems,  however,  to  me  that  learning  may  be  compared 
to  a  heavy  suit  of  armour,  which  certainly  makes  the 
strong  man  quite  invincible,  but  to  the  weak  man  is  a 
burden  under  which  he  sinks  altogether. 

The  exposition  given  in  our  third  book  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  (Platonic)  Ideas,  as  the  highest  attainable  by  man, 
and  at  the  same  time  entirely  perceptive  or  intuitive  know- 
ledge, is  a  proof  that  the  source  of  true  wisdom  does  not 
lie  in  abstract  rational  knowledge,  but  in  the  clear  and 
profound  apprehension  of  the  world  in  perception.  There- 
fore wise  men  may  live  in  any  age,  and  those  of  the  past 
remain  wise  men  for  all  succeeding  generations.  Learn- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  is  relative ;  the  learned  men  of  the 
past  are  for  the  most  part  children  as  compared  with  us, 
and  require  indulgence. 

But  to  him  who  studies  in  order  to  gain  insight  books 
and  studies  are  only  steps  of  the  ladder  by  which  he 
climbs  to  tl)e  summit  of  knowledge.  As  soon  as  a  round 
of  the  ladder  has  raised  him  a  step,  he  leaves  it  behind 
him.  The  many,  on  the  other  hand,  who  study  in  order 
to  fill  their  memory  do  not  use  the  rounds  of  the  ladder 
to  mount  by,  but  take  them  off,  and  load  themselves  with 
them  to  carry  them  away,  rejoicing  at  the  increasing 
weight  of  the  burden.  They  remain  always  below,  be- 
cause they  bear  what  ought  to  have  borne  them. 

Upon  the  truth  set  forth  here,  that  the  kernel  of  all 
knowledge  is  the  perceptive  or  intuitive  apprehension,  de- 
pends the  true  and  profound  remark  of  Helvetius,  that 
the  really  characteristic  and  original  views  of  which  a 
gifted  individual  is  capable,  and  the  working  up,  develop- 
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ment,  and  manifold  application  of  which  is  the  material 
of  all  his  works,  eren  if  written  much  later,  can  arise  in 
him  only  up  to  the  thirty-fifth  or  at  the  latest  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  life,  and  are  really  the  result  of  combinations 
he  has  made  in  his  early  youth.  For  they  are  not  mere 
connections  of  abstract  conceptions,  but  his  own  intuitive 
comprehension  of  the  objective  world  and  the  nature  of 
things.  Now,  that  this  intuitive  apprehension  must  have 
completed  its  work  by  the  age  mentioned  above  depends 
partly  on  tho  fact  that  by  that  time  the  ectypes  of  all 
(Platonic)  Ideas  must  have  presented  themselves  to  the 
man,  and  therefore  cannot  appear  later  with  the  strength 
of  the  first  impression ;  partly  on  this,  that  the  highest 
energy  of  brain  activity  is  demanded  for  this  quintessence 
of  all  knowledge,  for  this  proof  before  the  letter  of  the 
apprehension,  and  this  highest  enei^  of  the  brain  is  depen- 
dent on  the  freshness  and  flexibility  of  its  fibres'aud  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  arterial  blood  flows  to  the  brain. 
But  this  again  is  at  its  strongest  only  as  long  as  the  arte- 
rial system  has  a  decided  predominance  over  the  venous 
system,  which  begins  to  decline  after  the  thirtieth  year, 
until  at  last,  after  the  forty-second  year,  the  venous 
system  obtains  the  upper  hand,  as  Cabanis  has  admirably 
and  instructively  explained.  Therefore  the  years  between 
twenty  and  thirty  and  the  first  few  years  after  thirty  are 
for  the  intellect  what  May  is  for  the  trees  ;  only  then  do 
the  blossoms  appear  of  which  all  the  later  fruits  are  the 
development.  The  world  of  perception  has  made  its 
impression,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the 
subsequent  thoughts  of  the  individual.  He  may  by 
reflection  make  clearer  what  he  has  apprehended;  he 
may  yet  acquire  much  knowledge  as  nourishment  for  the 
fruit  which  has  once  set ;  he  may  extend  his  views,  correct 
his  conceptions  and  judgments,  it  may  be  only  through 
endless  combinations  that  he  becomes  completely  master 
of  the  materials  he  has  gained ;  indeed  he  will  generally 
produce  his  best  works  much  later,  as  the  greatest  heat 
VOL.  ;i.  a 
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begins  with  the  decline  of  the  day,  but  he  can  no  longer 
hope  for  new  original  knowledge  from  the  one  living  foun- 
tain of  perception.  It  is  this  that  Byron  feels  when  he 
breaks  forth  into  his  wonderfully  beautiful  lament : 

"  No  more — no  more — oh  !  never  more  on  me 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew, 

Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new, 

Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o'  the  bee  : 
Think'st  thou  the  honey  with  those  objects  grew  ? 

Alas  !  'twas  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 

To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower." 

Through  all  that  I  have  said  hitherto  I  hope  I  have 
placed  in  a  clear  light  the  important  truth  that  since  all 
abstract  knowledge  springs  from  knowledge  of  perception, 
it  obtains  its  whole  value  from  its  relation  to  the  latter, 
thus  from  the  fact  that  its  conceptions,  or  the  abstractions 
which  they  denote,  can  be  realised,  i,e.,  proved,  through 
perceptions ;  and,  moreover,  that  most  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  these  perceptions.  Conceptions  and  abstrac- 
tions which  do  not  ultimately  refer  to  perceptions  are 
like  paths  in  the  wood  that  end  without  leading  out  of  it. 
The  great  value  of  conceptions  lies  in  the  fact  that  by 
^eans  of  them  the  original  material  of  knowledge  is  more 
easily  handled,  surveyed,  and  arranged.  But  although 
many  kinds  of  logical  and  dialectical  operations  are  pos- 
sible with  them,  yet  no  entirely  original  and  new  know- 
ledge will  result  from  these  ;  that  is  to  say,  no  knowledge 
whose  material  neither  lay  already  in  perception  nor  was 
drawn  from  self-consciousness.  This  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  doctrine  attributed  to  Aristotle :  NUiil  est  in  ii\r 
teUectu,  nisi  quod  antea  fuerit  in  sensu.  It  is  also  the 
meaning  of  the  Lockeian  philosophy,  which  made  for  ever 
an  epoch  in  philosophy,  because  it  commenced  at  last  the 
serious  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge.  It  is  also  principally  what  the  "  Critique  of 
Pure  Season  "  teaches.    It  also  desires  that  we  should  not 
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remaiu  at  the  eoncfptions,  but  ^o  back  to  their  wurcr,  thns 
to  pcrr(plitm ;  only  with  the  true  and  important  addition 
that  what  holds  good  of  the  perception  also  extends  to  its 
subjective  conditions,  tbos  to  the  forms  which  lie  pre- 
disposed in  the  perceiving  and  thinking  brain  as  its 
natural  functions ;  although  these  at  least  rirlualiitr 
precede  the  actual  sense-perception,  i'.^.,  are  a  prwri,  and 
therefore  do  not  depend  upon  sense-perception,  but  it  upon 
them.  For  these  forms  themselves  have  indeed  no  other 
end,  nor  service,  than  to  produce  the  empirical  perception 
on  the  neri'es  of  sense  being  excited,  as  other  forms  are 
determined  afterwards  to  construct  ihottghts  in  the  ab- 
stract from  the  material  of  perception.  The  "Critique 
of  Pure  Reason"  is  therefore  related  to  the  Lockeiau 
piiilosophy  as  the  analysis  of  tbe  infinite  to  elementary 
geometry,  but  is  yet  throughout  to  be  regarded  as  the 
continual  tan  0/ tk£  Lockeian  philoBoph  If.  The  given  mate- 
rial of  every  philosophy  is  accordingly  nothing  else  than 
the  empirical  consctousiuss,  which  divides  itself  into  tlie 
consciousness  of  one's  own  self  (self-consciousness)  and 
the  consciousness  of  other  things  (external  perception). 
For  this  alone  is  what  is  immediately  and  actually  given. 
Every  philosophy  which,  instead  of  starting  from  this, 
takes  for  its  starting-point  arbitrarily  chosen  abstract 
conceptions,  such  as,  for  example,  absolute,  absolute  sub- 
stance, God,  infinity,  finitude,  absolute  identity,  being, 
essence,  &c^  &c,  moves  in  the  air  without  support,  and 
can  therefore  never  lead  to  a  real  result.  Yet  in  all  ages 
philosophers  have  attempted  it  with  such  materials ;  and 
hence  even  Kant  sometimes,  according  to  the  common 
usage,  and  more  from  custom  than  consistency,  defines 
philosophy  as  a  science  of  mere  conceptions.  But  such 
a  science  would  really  undertake  to  extract  from  the 
partial  ideas  (for  that  is  what  the  abstractions  are)  what 
is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  the  complete  ideas  (the  perceptions), 
from  which  the  former  were  drawn  by  abstraction.  The 
possibility  of  the  syllogism  leads  to  this  mistake,  because 
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here  the  combination  of  the  judgments  gives  a  new  result, 
although  more  apparent  than  real,  for  the  syllogism  only 
brings  out  what  already  lay  in  the  given  judgments ;  for 
it  is  true  the  conclusion  cannot  contain  more  than  the 
premisses.  Conceptions  are  certainly  the  material  of 
philosophy,  but  only  as  marble  is  the  material  of  the 
sculptor.  It  is  not  to  work  oiU  of  them  but  in  them ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  to  deposit  its  results  in  them,  but  not  to 
start  from  them  as  what  is  given.  Whoever  wishes  to 
see  a  glaring  example  of  such  a  false  procedure  from 
mere  conceptions  may  look  at  the  "  Institutio  Theologica  " 
of  Proclus  in  order  to  convince  himself  of  the  vanity 
of  that  whole  method.  There  abstractions  such  as  "ei^, 
ifK'qOo'ij  arfaBoVj  iraparfov  koc  7rapar/ofi€vov,  avrapxe^,  airiov, 
Kp€iTTOP,KivriTov,  aKcvrjTov,Kivovfi€POP^\unum,  mvlta,  bonum, 
producens  et  productum,  sibi  sujtciens,  causa,  melitis,  mobile, 
immobile,  motum),  &c.,  are  indiscriminately  collected,  but 
the  perceptions  to  which  alone  they  owe  their  origin 
and  content  ignored  and  contemptuously  disregarded.  A 
theology  is  then  constructed  from  these  conceptions,  but 
its  goal,  the  Oeof;,  is  kept  concealed ;  thus  the  whole  pro- 
cedure is  apparently  unprejudiced,  as  if  the  reader  did  not 
know  at  the  first  page,  just  as  well  as  the  author,  what 
it  is  all  to  end  in.  I  have  already  quoted  a  fragment  of 
this  above.  This  production  of  Proclus  is  really  quite 
peculiarly  adapted  to  make  clear  how  utterly  useless  and 
illusory  such  combinations  of  abstract  conceptions  are,  for 
we  can  make  of  them  whatever  we  will,  especially  if  we 
further  take  advantage  of  the  ambiguity  of  many  words, 
such,  for  example,  as  KpeiTTov.  If  such  an  architect  of 
conceptions  were  present  in  person  we  would  only  have 
to  ask  naively  where  all  the  things  are  of  which  he  has 
80  much  to  tell  us,  and  whence  he  knows  the  laws  from 
which  he  draws  his  conclusions  concerning  thenL  He 
would  then  soon  be  obliged  to  turn  to  empirical  percep- 
tion, in  which  alone  the  real  world  exhibits  itself,  from 
which  those  conceptions  are  drawn.    Then  we  would  only 
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have  to  ask  farther  why  he  did  not  honestly  sUiit  from 
the  given  perceptioD  of  each  a  world,  so  tliut  at  every 
step  his  assertions  could  be  proved  by  it,  instead  of  opiiru- 
ting  with  conceptions,  whi^h  are  yet  drawn  froia  jiercep- 
tion  alone,  and  therefore  can  have  no  further  viilidity 
than  that  which  It  imparts  to  them.  But  of  courBc  tlus 
is  just  his  trick.  Through  such  conceptions,  in  which, 
by  virtue  of  abstraction,  what  is  inse[>anible  is  Uiought 
ss  separate,  and  what  cannot  be  united  as  united,  he  i;<x» 
far  beyond  the  perception  which  was  their  sourc;,  and  ttius 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  applicability,  to  au  eijtii<;]y 
different  world  from  that  which  supplied  the  niat<;rlU 
for  building,  hot  just  on  this  aecuaut  to  a  world  of 
chimeras.  I  haTe  here  referred  to  Proclus  because  iu  hiu 
this  procedure  becomes  Epeciidly  clear  through  t)ie  frauk 
audacity  with  which  he  carriei  it  out  Hot  in  Pia'A  idM^ 
we  find  Mrme  examples  of  this  kiud,  though  not  m  glar- 
ing; and  in  genenJ  the  philobrypiucal  litei'&tun:  of  aJl 
agfs  affords  a  mul*.:tud«  of  iiusLai^uaii  of  the  h^Lmn  Vi'iw^. 
That  of  oai  own  tixL*  is  rich  in  them.  Cottldtr,  Iw  ex- 
ample:, the  wiiiia^  of  iht  6tL*x*l  of  Schelling.  wad  oWrire 
tie  wnEmitsioia  tiial  are  built  up  out  ol  aW.Jw.-.iviifc  Vikn 
£iih«  azkd  JiitLJlb — ^"^iiig,  noii-i>eijj^  'Aher  hnii.-^ — awi  viiy, 
hinaraaofe,  prjdiiW: — dWermiuiiig,  being  cx'junu.n.iAj  OX'iAtx- 
itiiiiteiHftii — limr..,  liuil'uiu^  Usiii^' iiniJtw; — uidly,  p^uitlitv, 
jimi-Jjiitar — ideiiiitr,  divert;:ty,  indjJJert-t'je — iuiiJih.-^, 
lit^Iig.  tsBbeiiUti,  ^C  SVI  'JJLJ  V  C'jet  tCi  \iJA  jubti  Mi^l:  t>uid 
8.":i'.,Tfc  ii'.'ld  |it'jc  of  t'jnbtru'.^jyiit  out  <A  vofin  inn'-eJ-Itae, 
tiui  "ufc'jfjbt  itii  Ji-'lttiM:  a^ii'juiit  -xi:  1*  ti-vi.yui  tMvtiyh 
pu'jL  v>at  tyB'.jiiuyvtit.  ynjy  \ery  iiLLlt  iii'-w*::  wa.  ut 
iLyjiriii  Ml  iLml;  ihey  ai*  emjiiy  hunkt.  i-ut  ii;iit  uit 
11.1.V-W  d  tilt  wiivit  j'iii'jb'.'jtt^ibiti^  bbui'iuet  uti'.-jinbUui^y 
sriLii^-  tij'.^  pu'jTv,  tni  Xi«iii»  Kj-ibet  ■uiiu;  unu-'-eiv-iut  tuid 
tri'jru'jiU'-iLi;  te.jyu^ueB^  wiiici,  it  uhunicUiM^jLti  o!  il.  bucL 
wriliii^'t.  li  iL'JeiiU  J  iiow  cii-jbe  li.  uiklJ  Ur  nunc  liit  wtiy 
ill  vutuii  He^el  ulCl  iiu  (;'.>ii:pt;uiuufc  uiivt  i-'uubet  tsuui; 
viae  LUC  tiupvy  twairuiitiiout;  I  Biiuuic  Lnvt  ii.  iea:  :iiii: 
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both  the  reader  and  I  myself  would  be  ill ;  for  the  most 
nauseous  tediousness  hangs  over  the  empty  word-juggling 
of  this  loathsome  philophaster. 

That  in  practical  philosophy  also  no  wisdom  is  brought 
to  light  from  mere  abstract  conceptions  is  the  one  thing 
to  be  learnt  from  the  ethical  dissertations  of  the  theologian 
Schleiermacher,  with  the  delivery  of  which  he  has  wearied 
the  Berlin  Academy  for  a  number  of  years,  and  which  are 
shortly  to  appear  in  a  collected  form.  In  them  only 
abstract  conceptions,  such  as  duty,  virtue,  highest  good, 
moral  law,  &c.,  are  taken  as  the  starting-point,  without 
further  introduction  than  that  they  commonly  occur  in 
ethical  systems,  and  are  now  treated  as  given  realities. 
He  then  discusses  these  from  all  sides  with  great  subtilty, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  never  makes  for  the  source  of  these 
conceptions,  for  the  thing  itself,  the  actual  human  life,  to 
which  alone  they  are  related,  from  which  they  ought  to 
be  drawn,  and  with  which  morality  has,  properly  speaking, 
to  do.  On  this  account  these  diatribes  are  just  as  unfruit- 
ful and  useless  as  they  are  tedious,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  At  all  times  we  find  persons,  like  this  theologian, 
who  is  too  fond  of  philosophising,  famous  while  they  are 
alive,  afterwards  soon  forgotten.  My  advice  is  rather  to 
read  those  whose  fate  has  been  the  opposite  of  this,  for 
time  is  short  and  valuable. 

Now  although,  in  accordance  with  all  that  has  been 
said,  wide,  abstract  conceptions,  which  can  be  realised  in 
no  perception,  must  never  be  the  source  of  knowledge,  the 
starting-point  or  the  proper  material  of  philosophy,  yet 
sometimes  particular  results  of  philosophy  are  such  as  can 
only  be  thought  in  the  abstract,  and  cannot  be  proved  by 
any  perception.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  will  certainly 
only  be  half  knowledge ;  it  will,  as  it  were,  only  point 
out  the  place  where  what  is  to  be  known  lies ;  but  this 
remains  concealed.  Therefore  we  should  only  be  satisfied 
with  such  conceptions  in  the  most  extreme  case,  and  when 
we  have  reached  the  limit  of  the  knowledge  possible  to 
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our  facuUiea.  An  example  of  this  iiii;;lit  j)Qrli)i)m  bo  llio 
conception  of  a  being  out  of  time  ;  Hucli  as  lliu  propoHi- 
tion :  the  indeatnictibility  of  our  true  beirij;  by  ilimlh  in 
not  a  continued  existence  of  it.  With  conccijiliuim  of  thia 
sort  the  tirm  ground  which  aupporta  uur  whole  knuwli!d<{u, 
the  perceptible,  seems  to  waver.  Therefore  [)hilo.iophy 
may  certainly  at  times,  and  in  case  of  neccHMity,  uxtcud  lu 
such  knowledge,  but  it  must  never  begin  witli  it. 

The  working  with  wide  abstractions,  which  is  con- 
demned above,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  perccptivit 
knowledge  from  which  they  are  drawn,  and  wliicli  is 
therefore  their  permanent  and  naiuml  controller,  was  at 
all  times  the  principal  source  of  the  errors  of  liif^uiaXia 
philoEOpby.  A  science  constructed  from  the  mere  uiin- 
parison  of  conceptions,  that  is,  from  general  j^rincipk-ii, 
could  only  be  certain  if  all  its  principles  were  8yntheU':al 
a  priuri,  as  is  the  case  in  iuathi:niatic-s :  for  only  «uch 
admit  of  no  exceptions.  If,  on  the  otlier  liand,  Uie  prio- 
ciplee  have  any  empirical  content,  we  must  keqj  lliis  cou- 
Etaotly  at  band,  to  control  the  general  principles.  For  no 
truths  which  are  in  any  way  drawn  frjru  ejc)>eri<:nc(i  are 
ever  luicondJtiocaUy  true.  They  have  therefyre  only  an 
8pproiimaW:jy  univertal  validity ;  for  here  liiei-c  iu  no 
ruie  wiuiout  an  exception.  If  now  I  JJuk  ihebe  pi'iu';ijyleb 
logether  by  means  of  ti»e  mterbection  of  tiieir  '^/twpt- 
Bpheree,  one  couveption  lui^t  very  easily  t>utij  li^  oliiei' 
prticisfely  wtere  tie  excepU'.ai  lies.  JJut  if  lijii:  hap;^jLS 
even  vzAr  once  in  the  course  of  a  lon^  train  of  ieiu>on.n;;. 
the  wh'.'it  eiru'Aun:  it  l'jOb<sd  from  its  foun'iaii'.iu  itu-i 
inorcE  in  tiie  aii'.  IJ'.  fji  example,  I  say,  " 'J'ne  luminanis 
iiBTt  n'j  frjni  inciton,"  and  appjy  uut.  und  wimt  l-jllvwe 
from  i:  v.-  tiit  camel;  it  oJi  oeoomes  falbe,  fur  i'.  o^iy  ii-jlds 
c-j'jc  'A  ii'jriiti'i  ruuiinauit.  Wiial  ILuu:  oti-t  «!w  l'-:r- 
■KiirfKiri  me:%  a'oifLrb'Ji  reabuuin;:.  and  b'.  'ji'JiU  'i'juu<imui, 

»  j\ui  vi  11^  b'jr.-     J'ur  it  txmbisu:  tiimpiy  iL  ki  '<- "■;' 

ton'jeptioiii  unuet  t'jiiceyuone,  wi-.iioui  rsfeitrn'^i:  :-j  ihe;r 
urjuiL,  ustu  wiLh'ju:  prjui  of  lut  con',-i;:neBi:  antl  exu-i*a.vfc- 
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ness  of  such  subsumption — a  method  whereby  we  can 
arrive  by  longer  or  shorter  cbcuits  at  almost  any  result 
we  choose  to  set  before  us  as  our  goal.  Hence  this  mere 
abstract  reasoning  dififers  only  in  degree  from  sophistica- 
tion strictly  so  called.  But  sophistication  is  in  the  theo- 
retical sphere  exactly  what  chicanery  is  in  the  practical. 
Yet  even  Plato  himself  has  very  frequently  permitted 
such  mere  abstract  reasoning;  and  Proclus,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  has,  after  the  manner  of  all  imitators, 
carried  this  fault  of  his  model  much  further.  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  " De  IHvinis  Nominibus**  is  also  strongly  af- 
fected with  this.  But  even  in  the  fragments  of  the  Eleatic 
Melissus  we  already  find  distinct  examples  of  such  mere 
abstract  reasoning  (especially  §  2-5  in  Brandis'  Comment, 
Uleut.)  His  procedure  with  the  conceptions,  which  never 
touch  the  reality  from  which  they  have  their  content,  but, 
moving  in  the  atmosphere  of  abstact  universality,  pass 
away  beyond  it,  resembles  blows  which  never  hit  the  mark. 
A  good  pattern  of  such  mere  abstract  reasoning  is  the  "  De 
Diis  et  Mundo  "  of  the  philosopher  Sallustius  Biichelchen ; 
especially  chaps.  7,  12,  and  17.  But  a  perfect  gem  of 
philosophical  mere  abstract  reasoning  passing  into  decided 
sophistication  is  the  following  reasoning  of  the  Platonist, 
Maximus  of  Tyre,  which  I  shall  quote,  as  it  is  short: 
K  '*  Every  injustice  is  the  taking  away  of  a  good.  There  is 
no  other  good  than  virtue:  but  virtue  cannot  be  taken 
away :  thus  it  is  not  possible  that  the  virtuous  can  suffer 
injustice  from  the  wicked.  It  now  remains  either  that 
BO  injustice  can  be  suffered,  or  that  it  is  suffered  by  the 
wicked  from  the  wicked.  But  the  wicked  man  possesses 
no  good  at  all,  for  only  virtue  is  a  good ;  therefore  none 
can  be  taken  from  him.  Thus  he  also  can  suffer  no  in- 
justice. Thus  injustice  is  an  impossible  thing."  The 
original,  which  is  less  concise  through  repetitions,  runs 
thus  :  **  AiiKUL  eoTi  cufxupeari^  aryadoV  to  Be  ar/aOov  rt  av 
€t7f  aXKo  fj  ap€T7) ; — 17  Se  aperr)  ava^Miperov.  Ovk  oBitcrjae- 
Tcu  Toivvv  6  TTjp  ap€Trjv  €j((av,  fj  OVK  e<TTLV  oSiKia  a<f>ai,p€oi^ 
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ayoBoxT  ovSey  fop  ar/e^ov  a^Miperov,  ovS'^^aTrojSXipvi',  ovS 
iXerov,  ovhe  Xijuttov.  Eiev  ow,  avS'  aBiKfiTtu  6  XP'I'^' 
TOf,  ovS  into  TOM  fiojfSripov'  ava^a*pfTo<;  yap.  Aenrertu 
TOiPW  1}  fMjheva  aSueeKrdat  KaSaira^,  t)  rov  /U))(67ipov  inro 
rou  ofioioV  oKtut  Ty  (iO)(6r)ptp  ov&(vo<s  fieretmv  aye^ov 
^  Se  aSiKia  r)v  arfa0ov  tupaipeaK'  o  Se  /iij  ej(tov  6,  Ti  aijxU' 
pea0*),  ovSe  ««  o,  t»  aSwoj<r%,  ex""  ("S""^"  2).  I  shall 
add  further  a  modem  example  of  aucb  proofs  from 
abstract  conceptions,  by  means  of  which  an  obviously 
absurd  proposition  is  set  up  as  the  truth,  and  I  shall  take 
it  from  the  works  of  a  great  man,  Giordano  Sruno.  In 
bis  book,  "  Bel  Infinito  Universo  e  Mondi  "  (p.  87  of  the 
edition  of  A.  Wagner),  he  makes  an  Aristotelian  prove 
(with  the  assistance  and  exaggeration  of  the  passage 
of  Aristotle's  2>e  Ccdo,  i.  5)  that  there  can  be  no  spetce 
beyond  the  Wtirld.  The  world  is  enclosed  by  the  eight 
spheres  of  Aristotle,  and  beyond  these  there  can  be 
no  space.  For  if  beyond  these  there  were  still  a  body, 
it  must  either  be  simple  or  compound.  It  is  now 
proved  sophistically,  from  principles  which  are  obviously 
begged,  that  no  simple  body  could  be  there ;  and  therefore, 
also,  no  compound  body,  for  it  would  necessarily  be  com- 
posed of  simple  ones.  Thus  in  general  there  can  be  no 
body  there — but  if  not,  then  no  sptux.  For  space  is  defined 
as  "  that  in  which  bodies  can  be ; "  and  it  has  just  been 
proved  that  no  body  can  he  there.  Thus  there  is  also 
there  no  space.  This  last  is  the  final  stroke  of  this  proof 
from  abstract  conceptions.  It  ultimately  rests  on  the 
fact  that  the  proposition,  "  Where  no  space  is,  there  can 
be  no  body  "  is  taken  as  a  universal  negative,  and  there- 
fore  converted  simply,  "  Where  no  body  can  be  there  is  no 
space,"  But  the  former  proposition,  when  properly  re- 
garded, is  a  universal  afKrmative  :  "  Everything  that  has 
DO  space  has  no  body,"  thus  it  must  not  be  converted 
simply.  Yet  it  is  not  every  proof  from  abstract  con- 
ceptions, with  a  conclusion  which  clearly  contradicts 
perception  (as  here  the  finiteness  of  space),  that  can  thus 
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be  referred  to  a  logical  error.  For  the  sophistry  does  not 
always  lie  in  the  form,  but  often  in  the  matter,  in  the 
premisses,  and  in  the  indefiniteness  of  the  conceptions  and 
their  extension.  We  find  numerous  examples  of  this  in 
Spinoza,  whose  method  indeed  it  is  to  prove  from  concep- 
tions. See,  for  example,  the  miserable  sophisms  in  his 
"  Ethics,"  P.  iv.,  prop.  29-31,  by  means  of  the  ambiguity  of 
the  \mcertain  conceptions  convenire  and  commune  habere. 
Yet  this  does  not  prevent  the  neo-Spinozists  of  our  own 
day  from  taking  all  that  he  has  said  for  gospeL  Of  these 
the  Hegelians,  of  whom  there  are  actually  still  a  few,  are 
specially  amusing  on  account  of  their  traditional  reverence 
for  his  principle,  omnis  determinatio  est  negatio^  at  which, 
according  to  the  charlatan  spirit  of  the  school,  they  put 
on  a  face  as  if  it  was  able  to  unhinge  the  world  ;  whereas 
it  is  of  no  use  at  all,  for  even  the  simplest  can  see  for 
himself  that  if  I  limit  anything  by  determinations,  I 
thereby  exclude  and  thus  negate  what  lies  beyond  these 
limits. 

Thus  in  all  mere  reasonings  of  the  above  kind  it  be- 
comes very  apparent  what  errors  that  algebra  with  mere 
conceptions,  uncontrolled  by  perception,  is  exposed  to, 
and  that  therefore  perception  is  for  our  intellect  what  the 
firm  ground  upon  which  it  stands  is  for  our  body :  if  we 
forsake  perception  everything  is  instabilis  tellvs,  inndbilis 
unda.  The  reader  will  pardon  the  fulness  of  these  exposi- 
tions and  examples  on  account  of  their  instructiveness.  I 
have  sought  by  means  of  them  to  bring  forward  and 
support  the  difference,  indeed  the  opposition,  between  per- 
ceptive and  abstract  or  reflected  knowledge,  which  has 
hitherto  been  too  little  regarded,  and  the  establishment  of 
which  is  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  my  philosophy. 
For  many  phenomena  of  our  mental  life  are  only  ex- 
plicable through  this  distinction.  The  connecting  link 
between  these  two  such  different  kinds  of  knowledge 
is  the  faculty  of  jvdgment,  as  I  have  shown  in  §  14  of 
the  first  volume.     This  faculty  is  certainly  also  active 
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in  the  province  of  mere  abstmct  knowledge,  in  which 
it  compares  conceptions  only  vith  conceptions ;  therefore 
every  judgment,  in  the  logical  sense  of  the  word,  is  cer- 
tainly a  work  of  the  facidty  of  judgment^  for  it  always 
consists  in  the  subsumption  of  a  narrower  conception  under 
a  wider  one.  Yet  this  activity  of  the  faculty  of  judgment, 
in  which  it  merely  compares  conceptions  with  each  other, 
is  a  simpler  and  easier  task  than  when  it  makes  the  transi- 
tion from  what  is  quite  particular,  the  perception,  to  the 
essentially  general,  the  conception.  For  by  the  analysis 
of  coDceptione  into  their  essential  predicates  it  must  be 
possible  to  decide  upon  purely  logical  grounds  whether 
they  are  capable  of  being  united  or  not,  and  for  this  the 
mere  reason  which  every  one  possesses  is  sufficient  The 
faculty  of  judgment  is  therefore  only  active  here  in  short- 
ening this  process,  for  be  who  is  gifted  with  it  sees  at  a 
glance  what  others  only  arrive  at  through  a  series  of  r&- 
flections.  But  its  activity  in  the  narrower  sense  really 
only  appears  when  what  is  known  through  perception, 
thus  the  real  experience,  has  to  be  carried  over  into  distinct 
abstract  knowledge,  subsumed  under  accurately  corre- 
sponding conceptions,  and  thus  translated  into  reflected 
rational  knowledge.  It  is  therefore  this  faculty  which 
has  to  establish  the  firm  basis  of  all  sciences,  which  always 
consists  of  what  is  kuown  directly  and  cannot  be  further 
denied.  Therefore  here,  in  the  fundamental  judgments, 
lies  the  difficulty  of  the  Bcieuces,  not  in  the  inferences 
from  these.  To  infer  is  easy,  to  judge  is  difficulL  False 
inferences  are  rare,  false  judgments  are  always  the  order 
of  the  day.  Kot  less  in  practical  life  has  the  faculty  of 
judgment  to  give  the  decision  in  all  fundamental  conclu- 
sions and  important  determinations.  Its  office  is  in  the 
main  like  that  of  the  judicial  sentence.  As  the  burning- 
glass  brings  to  a  focus  all  the  sun's  rays,  so  when  tbo 
understanding  works,  the  intellect  has  to  bring  together 
all  the  data  which  it  has  upon  the  subject  so  closely  that 
the  understanding  comprehends  them  at  a  glance,  which 
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it  now  rightly  fixes,  and  then  carefully  makes  the  result 
distinct  to  itself.  Further,  the  great  difficulty  of  judging 
in  most  cases  depends  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
proceed  from  the  consequent  to  the  reason,  a  path  which 
is  always  uncertain ;  indeed  I  have  shown  that  the  source 
of  all  error  lies  here.  Yet  in  all  the  empirical  sciences, 
and  also  in  the  affairs  of  real  life,  this  way  is  for  the  most 
part  the  only  one  open  to  us.  The  experiment  is  an 
attempt  to  go  over  it  again  the  other  way ;  therefore  it 
is  decisive,  and  at  least  brings  out  error  clearly ;  provided 
always  that  it  is  rightly  chosen  and  honestly  carried  out;  not 
like  Newton's  experiments  in  connection  with  the  theory 
of  colours.  But  the  experiment  itself  must  also  again  be 
judged.  The  complete  certainty  of  the  a  priori  sciences, 
logic  and  mathematics,  depends  principally  upon  the  fact 
that  in  them  the  path  from  the  reason  to  the  consequent 
is  open  to  us,  and  it  is  always  certain.  This  gives  them 
the  character  of  purely  objective  sciences,  ie.,  sciences  with 
regard  to  whose  truths  all  who  understand  them  must 
judge  alike ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  they 
are  the  very  sciences  which  rest  on  the  subjective  forms 
of  the  intellect,  while  the  empirical  sciences  alone  have 
to  do  with  what  is  palpably  objective. 

Wit  and  ingenuity  are  also  manifestations  of  the  faculty 
of  judgment;  in  the  former  its  activity  is  reflective,  in  the 
latter  subsuming.  In  most  men  the  faculty  of  judgment 
is  only  nominally  present ;  it  is  a  kind  of  irony  that  it  is 
reckoned  with  the  normal  faculties  of  the  mind,  instead 
of  being  only  attributed  to  the  momtris  per  excessum. 
Ordinary  men  show  even  in  the  smallest  affairs  want  of 
confidence  in  their  own  judgment,  just  because  they  know 
from  experience  that  it  is  of  no  service.  With  them  pre- 
judice and  imitation  take  its  place ;  and  thus  they  are  kept 
in  a  state  of  continual  non-age,  from  which  scarcely  one  in 
many  hundreds  is  delivered.  Certainly  this  is  not  avowed, 
for  even  to  themselves  they  appear  to  judge ;  but  all  the 
time  they  are  glancing  stealthily  at  the  opinion  of  others. 
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which  is  their  secret  standard.  While  each  one  would  be 
ashamed  to  go  about  in  a  boirowect  coat,  hat,  or  mantle, 
they  all  have  nothing  but  borrowed  opinions,  which  they 
eagerly  collect  wherever  they  can  find  them,  and  then 
strut  about  giving  them  out  as  their  own.  Others  borrow 
them  again  from  them  and  do  the  same  thing.  This  ex- 
plains the  rapid  and  wide  spread  of  errors,  and  also  the 
fame  of  what  is  bad ;  for  the  professional  purveyors  of 
opinion,  such  as  journalists  and  the  like,  give  as  a  rule 
only  false  wares,  as  those  who  hire  out  masquerading 
dresses  give  only  false  jewels. 


(      270     ) 


CHAPTEE  VlII.i 

ON  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  LUDICROUS. 

My  theory  of  the  ludicrous  ^o  depends  upon  the  op- 
position explained  in  the  preceding  chapters  between 
perceptible  and  abstract  ideas,  which  I  have  brought  into 
such  marked  prominence.  Therefore  what  has  still  to  be 
said  in  explanation  of  this  theory  finds  its  proper  place 
here,  although  according  to  the  order  of  the  text  it  would 
have  to  come  later. 

The  problem  of  the  origin,  which  is  everywhere  the 
same,  and  hence  of  the  peculiar  significance  of  laughter, 
was  already  known  to  Cicero,  but  only  to  be.  at  once 
dismissed  as  insoluble  {De  Orat,  iL  $8).  The  oldest 
attempt  known  to  me  at  a  psychological  explanation  of 
laughter  is  to  be  found  in  Hutcheson's  "Introduction 
into  Moral  Philosophy,"  Bk.  I.,  ch,  i.  §  14.  A  somewhat 
later  anonymous  work,  "  Traits  des  Games  Physiques  et 
Morals  du  Eire*'  1768,  is  not  without  merit  as  a  ventila- 
tion of  the  subject  Platner,  in  his  "Anthropology," 
§  894,  has  collected  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  from 
Home  to  Kant  who  have  attempted  an  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  peculiar  to  human  nature.  Kant's  and 
Jean  Paul's  theories  of  the  ludicrous  are  well  known. 
I  regard  it  as  unnecessary  to  prove  their  incorrectness, 
for  whoever  tries  to  refer  given  cases  of  the  ludicrous 
to  them  will  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  be  at 
once  convinced  of  their  insufficiency. 

According  to  my  explanation  given  in  the  first  volume, 

1  This  chapter  ia  oonnected  with  S  13  of  the  first  volume. 
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the  source  of  the  ludicrous  is  always  the  parmloxicnl,  and 
therefore  unexpected,  subaumption  of  an  ohjecc  uiidut  u 
conception  which  in  other  respects  ia  difturciit  from  it, 
and  accordingly  the  phenomenon  of  laugbtci  ulwuya 
Bignifies  the  eudden  apprehension  of  an  incongruity 
between  such  a  conception  and  the  real  object  thou;;lit 
under  it,  thus  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete 
object  of  perception.  The  greater  and  more  unexpected, 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  laugher,  this  incongruity  is, 
the  more  violent  will  be  his  laughter.  Tlierefore  in 
ever^cthing  that  excites  laughter  it  must  always  be 
possible  to  sho^a  conception  and  a  particular,  that  is,  a 
thing  or  event,  which  certainly  can  be  sulisumed  under 
that  conception,  and  therefore  tliought  through  it,  yet 
in  another  and  more  predominating  aspect  does  not 
belong  to  it  at  all,  but  is  strikingly  different  from  every- 
thing else  that  is  thought  through  that  conception.  If,' 
as  often  occurs,  especially  in  witticisms,  instead  of  such 
a  real  object  of  perc«:iAioD,  the  conception  of  a  sub- 
ordinate  epecies  is  brouglit  under  the  bigher  conception 
of  the  genus,  it  will  yet  excite  laughter  only  tijrough 
the  fact  that  the  iuiii^iaatiun  realises  it,  i>.,  makes  a 
perceptible  represeulativij  stand  for  it,  and  thus  the  con- 
flict betveeu  what  is  thought  and  whut  is  perceived  takes -- 
pJace.  Indeed  if  we  wish  f.*  understand  this  perfectly 
explicitly,  it  is  possible  to  trace  everything  ludicrous  to 
a  eyUogism  in  the  first  figure,  with  an  undisputed  iaMJ</r 
and  an  unexpected  niui«r,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
is  only  sopiusiically  valid,  in  consequence  of  wljich  con- 
nection the  conclusion  partakes  of  the  quality  <A  tiie 
ludicrous. 

lu  the  fint  volume  I  regarded  it  as  superfluous  ti>  iiius- 
uaie  this  theory  by  examples,  for  every  one  cau  do  this 
for  himself  b>'  a  little  reflection  upon  oases  of  the  lu'iicrous 
which  he  remeicl^rs.  Yet,  in  order  v*  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  lueutul  inenuess  of  those  rea-^ere  who  pref*:r 
alwayt  to  remain  in  a  paiitiive  condition,  I  w  iU  accommodate 
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myself  to  them.  Indeed  in  this  third  edition  I  wish  to 
multiply  and  accumulate  examples,  so  that  it  may  be 
indisputable  that  here,  after  so  many  fruitless  earlier 
attempts,  the  true  theory  of  the  ludicrous  is  given,  and 
the  problem  which  was  proposed  and  also  given  up  by 
Cicero  is  definitely  solved. 

If  we  consider  that  an  angle  requires  two  lines  meeting 
so  that  if  they  are  produced  they  will  intersect  each  other ; 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  tangent  of  a  circle  only 
touches  it  at  one  point,  but  at  this  point  is  really  parallel 
to  it;  and  accordingly  have  present  to  our  minds  the 
abstract  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  an  angle  be- 
tween the  circumference  of  a  circle  and  its  tangent ;  and 
if  now  such  an  angle  lies  visibly  before  us  upon  paper, 
^  this  will  easily  excite  a  smile.  The  ludicrousness  in  this 
case  is  exceedingly  weak ;  but  yet  the  source  of  it  in  the 
incongruity  of  what  is  thought  and  perceived  appears  in 
it  with  exceptional  distinctness.  When  we  discover  such 
an  incongruity,  the  occasion  for  laughter  that  thereby 
arises  is,  according  as  we  pass  from  the  real,  i,e,,  the 
perceptible,  to  the  conception,  or  conversely  from  the 
conception  to  the  real,  either  a  witticism  or  an  absurdity, 
which  in  a  higher  degree,  and  especially  in  the  practical 
sphere,  is  folly,  as  was  explained  in  the  text.  Now  to 
consider  examples  of  the  first  case,  thus  of  wit,  we  shall 
first  of  all  take  the  familiar  anecdote  of  the  Gascon  at 
whom  the  king  laughed  when  he  saw  him  in  light  summer 
clothing  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  who  thereupon  said 
to  the  king :  "  If  your  Majesty  had  put  on  what  I  have, 
you  would  find  it  very  warm ; "  and  on  being  asked  what 
he  had  put  on,  replied :  "  My  whole  wardrobe  1 "  Under 
this  last  conception  we  have  to  think  both  the  unlimited 
wardrobe  of  a  king  and  the  single  summer  coatfir^  poor 
devil,  the  sight  of  which  upon  his  freezing  body  slTows  its 
great  incongruity  with  the  conception.  \.  The  audience  in 
a  theatre  in  Faris  once  called  for  the  '*  Marseillaise  *'  to  be 
played,  and  as  this  was  not  done,  began  shrieking  and 
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howling,  80  that  at  last  a  commissary  of  police  in  uniform 
came  upon  the  stage  and  explained  tliat  it  was  not  allowed 
that  anything  should  he  given  in  the  theatre  except  wlint 
was  in  the  playbill.  Upon  this  a  voice  cried :  "  Jit  rous, 
Monsieur,  etes-vous  aussi  sur  Fajiclu  f " — a  hit  which 
was  received  with  universal  laughter.  For  here  the  sub- 
sumption  of  what  is  heterogeneous  is  at  once  distinct  and 
unforced.    The  epigramme : 

"  £av  is  the  true  shephenl  of  whom  the  Bible  spiike  : 
Though  hill  flock  be  all  asleep,  he  alone  reniaiiis  awake  :  " 

subsumes,  under  the  conception  of  a  sleeping  flock  and  a 
waking  shepherd,  the  tedious  preacher  who  still  bellows 
on  unheard  when  he  has  sent  all  the  people  to  sleep. 
Analogous  to  this  is  the  epitaph  on  a  doctor :  "  Here  lies 
he  like  a  hero,  and  those  he  has  slain  lie  around  him ;"  it 
subsumes  under  the  conception,  honourable  to  the  hero, 
of  "  lying  surrounded  by  dead  bodies,"  the  doctor,  who  in 
supposed  to  preserve  life.  Very  commonly  the  witticism 
consists  in  a  single  expression,  through  which  only  the 
conception  is  given,  under  which  the  case  presented  can 
be  subsumed,  though  it  is  very  different  from  everything 
else  that  is  thought  under  it.  So  is  it  in  "  Kumeo  "  when 
the  vivacious  Mercutio  answers  his  friends  who  prumiiM) 
to  visit  bim  on  the  morrow :  "  Ask  for  me  to-morrow,  and 
you  shall  find  me  a  grave  man."  Under  this  conception 
a  dead  maa  is  here  subsumed ;  hut  in  Knglish  there  is  also 
a  play  upon  the  words,  for  "  a  grave  man  "  moans  Ixil  h  a 
serious  man  and  a  man  of  the  grave.  Of  tim  kind  is 
also  tbe  well-known  anecdote  of  the  actor  Unzidniann. 
In  the  Berlin  theatre  he  was  strictly  forbidden  to  im- 
provise. Soon  afterwards  he  had  to  ap^x^ar  on  tlie  Hlage 
on  horseback,  and  just  as  he  came  on  the  stage  the  horse 
dunged,  at  which  the  audience  began  to  laugh,  hut  hiu^hed 
mueli  more  when  Unzelmaiin  said  to  the  horw; :  "  What 
are  you  doing  *  Uon't  you  know  we  are  furbidijen  to 
improviiKt  t "    Here  the  Bubsumptiou  of  the  heivrogeueous 

VOL,  IL  » 
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under  the  more  general  conception  is  very  distinct,  but 
the  witticism  is  exceedingly  happy,  and  the  ludicrous  effect 
produced  by  it  excessively  strong.  To  this  class  also 
belongs  the  following  announcement  from  Hall  in  a  news- 
paper of  March  185 1  :  "  The  band  of  Jewish  swindlers  t<5 
which  we  have  referred  were  again  delivered  over  to  us 
with  obligato  accompaniment."  This  subsuming  of  a 
police  escort  under  a  musical  term  is  very  happy,  though 
it  approaches  the  mere  play  upon  words.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  exactly  a  case  of  the  kind  we  are  considering 
when  Saphir,  in  a  paper-war  with  the  actor  Angeli,  de- 
scribes him  as  "  Angeli,  who  is  equally  great  in  mind  and 
body."  The  small  stati^  of  the  actor  was  known  to  the 
whole  town,  and  thus  under  the  conception  "great" 
unusual  smallness  was  presented  to  the  mind.  Also  when 
the  same  Saphir  calls  the  airs  of  a  new  opera  "  good  old 
friends,"  and  so  brings  the  quality  which  is  most  to  be 
condemned  under  a  conception  which  is  usually  employed 
to  commend.  Also,  if  we  should  say  of  a  lady  whose 
favour  could  be  influenced  by  presents,  that  she  knew 
how  to  combine  the  tUUe  with  the  dulci.  For  here  we 
bring  the  moral  life  under  the  conception  of  a  rule 
which  Horace  has  recommended  in  an  SBSthetical  refer- 
ence. Also  if  to  signify  a  brothel  we  should  call  it  the 
Ji  modest  abode  of  quiet  joys."  Good  society,  in  order  to 
be  thoroughly  insipid,  has  forbidden  all  decided  utter- 
ances, and  therefore  all  strong  expressions.  Therefore  it 
is  wont,  when  it  has  to  signify  scandalous  or  in  any 
way  indecent  things,  to  mitigate  or  extenuate  them  by 
expressing  them  through  general  conceptions.  But  in  this 
way  it  happens  that  they  are  more  or  less  incongruously 
subsumed,  and  in  a  corresponding  degree  the  effect  of 
the  ludicrous  is  produced.  To  this  class  belongs  the  use 
of  utile  dulci  referred  to  above,  and  also  such  expressions 
as  the  following:  "He  had  unpleasantness  at  the  ball'' 
when  he  was  thrashed  and  kicked  out ;  or,  "  He  has  done 
too  well "  when  he  is  drunk ;  and  also,  "  The  woman  has 
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weak  moments  "  if  she  is  unfaithful  to  her  husband,  &c. 
Equivocal  8aying9  also  belong  to  the  same  class.  They 
are  conceptions  which  in  themselves  contain  nothing 
improper,  but  yet  the  case  brought  under  them  leads  to 
an  improper  idea.  They  are  very  common  in  society. 
But  a  perfect  example  of  a  full  and  magnificent  equi- 
vocation ig  Shenstone's  incomparable  epitaph  on  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  which,  in  its  high-flown  lapidary  style,  seems 
to  speak  of  noble  and  sublime  things,  while  under  each  of 
their  conceptions  something  quite  different  is  to  be  sub- 
sumed, which  only  appears  in  the  very  last  word  as  the 
unexpected  key  to  the  whole,  and  the  reader  discovers 
with  loud  laughter  that  he  has  only  read  a  very  obscene 
equivocation.  In  this  smooth-combed  age  it  ia  altogether 
impossible  to  quote  this  here,  not  to  speak  of  translating 
it ;  it  will  be  found  in  Shenstone'a  poetical  works,  under 
the  title  "  Inscription."  Equivocations  sometimes  pass 
over  into  mere  puns,  about  which  all  that  is  necessary  has 
been  said  in  the  text. 

Fuither,  the  altiuiate  snbsuniption,  ludicrous  to  all,  of 
what  in  one  respect  is  heterogeneous,  under  a  conception 
which  in  other  respects  agrees  with  it,  may  take  place 
contrary  to  our  intention.  For  example,  one  of  the  free 
negroes  in  North  America,  who  take  pains  to  imitate  the 
whites  in  everything,  quite  rect:atly  placed  an  epitaph 
over  his  dead  child  which  begins,  "  Lovely,  early  broken 
lily."  If,  on  the  contrary,  something  real  and  ]jerceptible 
is,  with  direct  intention,  brought  under  the  conception 
of  its  opposite,  the  result  is  plain,  common  irony.  Eor 
example,  if  when  it  is  raining  hard  we  say,  "  Xice  weather 
we  are  having  today ; "  or  if  we  say  of  an  ugly  bride, 
"  That  man  has  found  a  cliarming  treasure ; "  or  of  a  knave, 
"Tiiis  honest  man,"  &c.  &c  Only  children  and  quite  uu' 
educated  yvuiiU  will  laugh  at  such  things ;  for  liere  the 
incongruity  U^twe^n  what  is  thought  and  what  is  per- 
ceived is  total  Yet  just  in  this  direct  exaggeration  in 
the  produaion  of  the  Ludicroiu  iu  f  undaiuuutai  cliaracter. 
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incongruity,  appears  very  distinctly.  This  species  of  the 
^rludicrous  is,  on  account  of  its  exaggeration  and  distinct 
/intention,  in  some  respects  related  to  parody.  The  pro- 
cedure of  the  latter  consists  in  this.  It  substitutes  for  the 
incidents  and  words  of  a  serious  poem  or  drama  insignifi- 
cant low  persons  or  trifling  motives  and  actions.  It  thus 
subsumes  the  commonplace  realities  which  it  sets  forth 
under  the  lofty  conceptions  given  in  the  theme,  under 
which  in  a  certain  respect  they  must  come,  while  in  other 
respects  they  are  very  incongruous ;  and  thereby  the  con- 
trast between  what  is  perceived  and  what  is  thought 
appears  very  glaring.  There  is  no  lack  of  familiar  ex- 
amples of  this,  and  therefore  I  shall  only  give  one,  from 
the  "  Zobeide  "  of  Carlo  Gozzi,  act  iv.,  scene  3,  where  the 
famous  stanza  of  Ariosto  (Orl.  Fur,,  i.  22),  "  Oh  gran  bantd 
de'  cavalieri  antichi*'  &c.,  is  put  word  for  word  into  the 
mouth  of  two  clowns  who  have  just  been  thrashing  each 
other,  and  tired  with  this,  lie  quietly  side  by  side.  This 
is  also  the  nature  of  the  application  so  popular  in  Ger- 
many of  serious  verses,  especially  of  Schiller,  to  trivial 
events,  which  clearly  contains  a  subsumption  of  hetero- 
geneous things  under  the  general  conception  which  the 
verse  expresses.  Thus,  for  example,  when  any  one  has 
displayed  a  very  characteristic  trait,  there  will  rarely  be 
wanting  some  one  to  say,  "  From  that  I  know  with  whom 
I  have  to  do."  But  it  was  original  and  very  witty  of  a 
man  who  was  in  love  with  a  young  bride  to  quote  to  the 
newly  married  couple  (I  know  not  how  loudly)  the  con- 
cluding words  of  Schiller's  ballad,  "  The  Surety : " 

"  Let  me  be,  I  pray  you, 
In  your  bond  the  third." 

The  eflTect  of  the  ludicrous  is  here  strong  and  inevitable, 
because  under  the  conceptions  through  which  Schiller 
presents  to  the  mind  a  moral  and  noble  relation,  a  for- 
bidden and  immoral  relation  is  subsumed,  and  yet  cor- 
rectly and  without  change,  thus  is  thought  through  it 
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In  all  the  examples  of  wit  given  here  we  find  that  under 

a  conception,  or  in  general  an  abstract  thought,  a  real 

thing  is,  directly,  or  by  means  of  a  narrower  conception, 

subsumed,  which  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  comes  under 

it,  and  yet  is  as  different  as  possible  from  the  proper  and 

original  intention  and  tendency  of  the  thought.     Accord-  ^jrijo . .  ^  \^j 

ingly  wit,  as  a  mental  capacity,  consists  entirely  in  a  I         ^ 

facility  for  finding  for  every  object  that  appears  a  concep-  \ 

tion  under  which  it  certainly  can  be  thoiight,  though  it  is    ) 

very  different  from  all  the  otlier  objects  which  come  under    ' 

this  conception.  ^— 

The  second  species  of  the  ludicrous  follows,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  the  opposite  path  from  the  abstract  conception 
to  the  real  or  perceptible  things  thought  through  it      But 
this  now  brings  to  light  any  incongruity  with  the  concep- 
tion which  was  overlooked,  and  hence  arises  an  absurdity, 
and  therefore  in   the  practical  sphere  a  foolish  action. 
Since  the  play  requires  action,  this  species  of  the  ludicrous    . 
is  essential  to  comedy.     Upon  this  depends  the  observa- 
tion of  Voltaire  :  "  iFai  era  remarquer  aux  sptetades,  ju't'Z  / 
ne  s'dlive  presque  jainais  de  ces  iclatt  de  rire  universeh,  qu'a    . 
^occasion  iHune  M^prise"  {Preface  de  L' Enfant  Prodiffue), 
The  following  may  serve  as  examples  of  this  species  of  the     ' 
ludicrous.   When  some  one  had  declared  that  he  was  fond 
of  walking  alone,  an  Austrian  said  to  him :  "  You  like    I 
walking  alone ;  so  do  I :  therefore  we  can  go  together." 
He  starts  from  the   conception,  "  A  pleasure  which  two    ( 
love  they  can  enjoy  in  common,'''and  subsumes  under 
it  the  very  case  which  excludes  community.     Further,  C 
the  servant  who  rubbed  a  worn  sealskin  in  his  master's 
box  with  Macassar  oil,  so  that  it  might  become  covered 
with  hair  again ;  ia  doing  which  he  started  from  the  con- 
ception, "  Macassar  oil  makes  hair  grow."     The  soldiers  in 
the  guard-room  who  allowed  a  prisoner  who  was  brought 
in  to  joia^inheir  game  of  cards,  then  quarrelled  with 
him  for  ohnting,  and  turned  him  out.    They  let  them- 
selves be^Jad  by  the  general  conception,  "  Bad  compaoiona 
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are  turned  out,"  and  forget  that  he  is  also  a  prisoner,  i.e., 
one  whom  they  ought  to  hold  fast.  Two  young  peasants 
had  loaded  their  gun  with  coarse  shot,  which  they  wished  / 
to  extract,  in  order  to  substitute  fine,  without  losing  the . 
powder.  So  one  of  them  put  the  mouth  of  the  barrel  in ' 
his  hat,  which  he  took  between  his  legs,  and  said  to  the  I 
other :  "  Now  you  pull  the  trigger  slowly,  slowly,  slowly ; 
then  the  shot  will  come  first."  He  starts  from  the  concep- 
tion, "  Prolonging  the  cause  prolongs  the  effect."  Most  of 
the  actions  of  Don  Quixote  are  also  cases  in  point,  for  lie 
subsumes  the  realities  he  encounters  under  conceptions 
drawn  from  the  romances  of  chivalry,  from  which  they 
are  very  different.  For  example,  in  order  to  support  the 
oppressed  he  frees  the  galley  slaves.  Properly  all  Munch- 
hausenisms  are  also  of  this  nature,  only  they  are  not 
actions  which  are  performed,  but  impossibilities,  which  are 
passed  off  upon  the  hearer  as  having  really  happened.  In 
them  the  fact  is  always  so  conceived  that  when  it  is 
thought  merely  in  the  abstract,  and  therefore  compara- 
tively a  priori,  it  appears  possible  and  plausible ;  but 
afterwards,  if  we  come  down  to  the  perception  of  the  parti- 
cular case,  thus  a  posteriori  the  impossibility  of  the  thing, 
indeed  the  absurdity  of  the  assumption,  is  brought  into 
prominence,  and  excites  laughter  through  the  evident 
incongruity  of  what  is  perceived  and  what  is  thought. 
For  example,  when  the  melodies  frozen  up  in  the  post- 
horn  are  thawed  in  the  warm  room — when  Miinchhausen, 
sitting  upon  a  tree  during  a  hard  frost,  draws  up  his  '^ 
knife  which  has  dropped  to  the  ground  by  the  frozen  jet 
of  his  own  water,  &c.  Such  is  also  the  story  of  the  two 
lions  who  broke  down  the  partition  between  them  during 
the  night  and  devoured  each  other  in  their  rage,  so  that  in 
the  morning  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  but  the  two 
tails. 

There  are  also  cases  of  the  ludicrous  where*^e  concep- 
tion under  which  the  perceptible  facts  are  brought  does 
not  require  to  be  expressed  or  signified,  but  comes  into 
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consciousness  itself  through  the  aaaociatioa  of  ideas.  The 
laughter  into  which  Garrick  burst  in  the  middle  of  playing 
tragedy  because  a  butcher  in  the  front  of  the  pit,  who 
had  taken  off  hia  wig  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  head, 
placed  the  wig  for  a  while  apon  his  large  dog,  who  stood 
facing  the  stage  with  his  fore  paws  resting  on  the  pit 
railings,  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  Garrick  started 
from  the  conception  of  a  spectator,  which  was  added  in 
bis  own  mind.  This  is  the  reason  why  certain  animal 
forms,  such  as  apes,  kangaroos,  juuiping-hares,  &c.,  some- 
times appear  to  us  ludicrous  because  something  about 
them  resembling  man  leads  us  to  subsume  them  under 
the  conception  of  the  human  form,  and  starting  from  this 
we  perceive  their  incongruity  with  it. 

Now  the  conceptions  whose  observed  incongruity  with 
the  perceptions  moves  us  to  laughter  are  either  those  of 
others  or  our  own.  In  the  first  case  we  laugh  at  others, 
in  the  secoud  we  feel  a  surprise,  often  agreeable,  at 
the  least  amusing.  Therefore  children  and  uneducated 
people  laugh  at  the  most  trifling  things,  even  at  misfor- 
tunes, if  they  were  unexpected,  and  thus  convicted  their 
preconceived  conception  of  error.  As  a  rule  laughing  is 
a  pleasant  condition;  accordingly  the  apprehension  of  the 
incongruity  between  what  is  thought  and  what  is  perceived, 
that  is,  the  real,  gives  us  pleasure,  and  we  give  ourselves 
up  gladly  to  the  spasmodic  convulsions  which  this  ap- 
prehension excites.  The  reason  of  this  is  as  foUowa.  In 
every  suddenly  appearing  conflict  between  what  is  per- 
ceived and  what  is  thought,  what  is  perceived  is  always 
unquestionably  right ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  error  at  all,*" 
requires  no  confirmation  from  without,  but  answers  for 
itself.  Its  conflict  with  what  is  thought  springs  ultimately 
from  the  fact  that  the  latter,  w'th  its  abstract  concep- 
tions, cannot  get  down  to  the  infinite  multifariousness  and 
fine  shades  of  difference  of  the  concrete.  This  victory  of, 
knowledge  of  perception  over  thought  affords  us  pleasure. 
For  perception  is  the  original  kind  of  knowledge  tusepar- 
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able  from  animal  nature,  in  which  everything  that  gives 
direct  satisfaction  to  the  will  presents  itself.     It  is  the 
medium  of  the  present,  of  enjoyment  and  gaiety ;  more- 
over it  is  attended  with  no  exertion.     With  thinking  the 
opposite  is  the  case  ; lit  is  the  second  power  of  knowledge,  ^ 
the  exercise  of  which  always  demands  some,  and  oftej^ 
considerable,  exertion.     Besides,  it  is  the  conceptionfl^^^ 
thought  tliat  often  oppose  the  gratification  of  our  iqune^^^^ 
diate  desires, for,  as  the  medium  of  the  past,  the  future^and 
of  seriousness,  they  are  the  vehicle  of  our  fears,  our  re-     * 
pentance,  and  all  our  cares.     It  must  therefore  be  divert- 
ing to  us  to  see  this  strict, untiring, troublesomegovemess, 
the  reason,  for  once  convicted  of  insufficiencjilp  On  this 
account  then  the  mien  or  appearance  of  laughter  is  very 
closely  related  to  that  of  joy. 

On  account  of  the  want  of  reason,  thus  of  general  con- 
ceptions, the  brute  is  incapable  of  laugliter,  as  of  speech. 
This  is  therefore  a  prerogative  and  characteristic  mark  of 
man.  Yet  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  his  one 
friend  the  dog  has  an  analogous  characteristic  action 
peculiar  to  him  alone  in  distinction  from  all  other  brutes, 
the  very  expressive,  kindly,  and  thoroughly  honest  fawning 
and  wagging  of  its  tail.  But  how  favourably  does  this 
salutation  given  him  by  nature  compare  with  the  bows 
and  simpering  civilities  of  men.  At  least  for  the  present, 
it  is  a  thousand  times  more  reliable  than  their  assurance 
of  inward  friendship  and  devotion. 

The  opposite  of  laughing  and  joking  is  serioiisness. 
Accordingly  it  consists  in  the  consciousness  of  the  perfect 
agreement  and  congruity  of  the  conception,  or  thought, 
with  what  is  perceived,  or  the  reality.  The  serious  man 
is  convinced  that  he  thinks  the  things  as  they  are,  and 
that  they  are  as  he  thinks  them.  This  is  just  why  the 
transition  from  profound  seriousness  to  laughter  is  so  easy, 
and  can  be  effected  by  trifles.  For  the  more  perfect  that 
agreement  assumed  by  seriousness  may  seem  to  be,  the 
more  easily  is  it  destroyed  by  the  unexpected  discovery 
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of  even  a  sliglit  incongruity.  Therefore  the  more  a  man 
is  capable  of  entire  aeriousneas,  the  more  heartily  can  be 
laugh.  Men  whose  laughter  is  always  affected  and  forced 
are  intellectually  and  morally  of  little  worth ;  and  in 
general  the  way  of  laughing,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

iasions  of  it,  are  very  characteriatic  of  the  person.  That 
:elations  of  the  sexes  afford  the  easiest  materials  for 
lok^  always  ready  to  hand  and  within  the  reach  of  the 
est  wit,  as  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  obscene 
jests,  could  not  be  if  it  were  not  that  the  deepest  serioua- 
nesa  lies  at  their  foundation. 

That  the  laughter  of  others  at  what  we  do  or  say  seri- 
ously offWls  us  Eo  keenly  depends  on  the  fact  that  it 
asserts  that  there  is  a  great  incongruity  between  our  con- 
ceptions and  the  objective  realities.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  predicate  "  ludicrous  "  or  "  absurd  "  is  insulting.  The 
laugh  of  scorn  announces  with  triumph  to  the  bafBed 
adversary  how  incongruous  were  the  conceptions  be 
cherished  with  the  reality  which  is  now  revealing  itself 
to  him.  Out  own  bitter  laughter  at  the  fearful  disclosure 
of  the  truth  through  which  our  firmly  cherished  expecta- 
tions are  proved  to  be  delusive  is  the  active  expression  of 
the  discovery  now  made  of  the  incongruity  between  the 
thoughts  which,  in  our  foolish  confidence  in  man  or  fate, 
we  entertained,  and  the  truth  which  is  now  unveiled. 

The  inttntwnalli/  ludicrous  ia  thsjoke.  It  is  the  effort 
to  bring  about  a  discrepancy  between  the  conceptions  of 
another  and  the  reality  by  disarranging  one  of  the  two ; 
while  its  opposite,  seriousness,  consists  in  the  exact  con- 
formity of  the  two  to  each  other,  which  is  at  least  aimed 
at.  But  if  >now  the  joke  is  concealed  behind  serious- 
ness, then  we  have  ironi/.  For  example,  if  with  apparent 
seriousness  we  acquiesce  in  the  opinions  of  another  which 
are  the  opposite  of  our  own,  and  pretend  to  share  them 
with  him,  till  at  last  the  result  perplexes  him  both  as  to 
us  and  them.  This  is  the  attitude  of  Socrates  as  opposed 
to  Hippias,  Protagoras,  Gorgiaa,  and  other  sophists,  and 
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indeed  often  to  his  collocutors  in  general.  The  converse 
of  irony  is  accordingly  seriousness  concealed  behind  a 
joke,  and  this  is  humour.  It  might  be  caUed  the  double 
counterpoint  of  irony.  Explanations  suclB^**Humour  is 
the  interpenetration  of  the  finite  and  the  ii^PJr*  express 
nothing  more  than  the  entire  incapacity  lor^liought  of 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  such  empty  phrases.  Irony 
is  objective,  that  is,  intended  for  another ;  but  humour  is 
subjective,  that  is,  it  primarily  exists  only  for  one's  own 
self.  Accordingly  we  find  the  masterpieces  of  irony  among 
the  ancients,  but  those  of  humour  among  the  moderns. 
For,  more  closely  considered,  humour  depends  upon  a 
subjective,  yet  serious  and  sublime  mood,  which  is  in- 
voluntarily in  conflict  with  a  common  external  world 
very  different  from  itself,  which  it  cannot  escape  from  and 
to  which  it  will  not  give  itself  up ;  therefore,  as  an  accom- 
modation, it  tries  to  think  its  own  point  of  view  and  that 
external  world  through  the  same  conceptions ;  and  thus  a 
double  incongruity  arises,  sometimes  on  the  one  side, 
sometimes  on  the  other,  between  these  concepts  and  the 
realities  thought  through  them.  Hence  the  impression  of 
the  intentionally  ludicrous,  thus  of  the  joke,  is  produced, 
behind  which,  however,  the  deepest  seriousness  is  con- 
cealed and  shines  through.  Irony  begins  with  a  serious 
air  and  ends  with  a  smile;  with  humour  the  order  is 
reversed.  The  words  of  Mercutio  quoted  above  may 
serve  as  an  example  of  humour.  Also  in  "Hamlet" — 
Poloniiis:  "My  honourable  lord,  I  will  most  humbly  take 
my  leave  of  you.  Hamlet:  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from 
me  anything  that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal,  except 
my  life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life."  Again,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  play  at  court,  Hamlet  says  to 
Ophelia :  "  What  should  a  man  do  but  be  merry  ?  for, 
look  you,  how  cheerfully  my  mother  looks,  and  my  father 
died  within  these  two  hours.  Ophelia :  Nay,  'tis  twice 
two  months,  my  lord.  ITamlet :  So  long  ?  Nay,  then  let 
the  devil  wear  black,  for  I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables." 
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Again,  in  Jean  Paul's  "  Titan,"  when  Schoppe,  melancholy 
and  now  brooding  over  himself,  frequently  looking  at  hia 
hands,  says  to  Umself, "  There  aits  a  lord  in  bodily  reality, 
and  I  iu^u^^but  wbo  is  such!"  Heinrich  Heine 
appears  a3|S^h  humourist  in  his  "  liomancero."  Behind 
all  his  jokes  and  drollery  we  discern  a  profound  serious- 
ness, which  is  ashamed  to  appear  unveiled.  Accordingly 
humour  depends  upon  a  special  kind  of  mood  or  temper 
(German,  Laune,  probably  from  Luna)  through  which 
conception  in  all  its  modifications,  a  decided  predomi- 
nance of  the  subjective  over  the  objective  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  external  world,  is  thought.  Moreover, 
every  poetical  or  artistic  presentatioa  of  a  comical,  or 
indeed  even  a  farcical  scene,  through  which  a  serious 
thought  yet  glimmers  as  its  concealed  background,  is  a 
production  of  humour,  thus  is  humorous.  Such,  for 
example,  is  a  coloured  drawing  of  Tischbein's,  which 
represents  an  empty  room,  lighted  only  by  the  blazing 
fire  in  the  grate.  Before  the  fire  stands  a  man  with  his 
coat  off,  in  such  a  position  that  his  shadow,  going  out 
from  his  feet,  stretches  across  the  whole  room.  Tischbein 
comments  thus  on  the  drawing:  "This  is  a  man  who  has 
succeeded  in  nothing  in  the  world,  and  who  has  made 
nothing  of  it;  now  he  rejoices  that  he  can  tlirow  such 
a  lai^e  shadow."  Kow,  if  I  had  to  express  the  serious- 
ness that  lies  concealed  behind  this  jest,  I  could  best 
do  so  by  means  of  the  following  verse  taken  from  the 
Persian  poem  of  Anwari  Soheili : — 

"  If  thou  hast  lost  poraeasion  of  a,  world, 

Be  not  distressed,  lor  it  is  nonght ; 
Or  bast  tbou  gained  posscfuon  of  a  world. 

Be  not  o'erjoyed,  for  it  is  nonght 
Our  ptuns,  our  gaiiiB,  ftll  pass  away  ; 

Get  thee  beyond  the  world,  for  it  is  nought." 

That  at  the  present  day  the  word  homorous  is  generally 
used  inTierman  literature  in  the  sense  of  comical  arises 
from  the  miserable  desire  to  give  things  a  more  distin- 
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guished  name  than  belongs  to  them,  the  name  of  a  class 
that  stands  above  them.  Thus  every  inn  must  be  called 
a  hotel,  every  money-changer  a  banker,  every  concert  a 
musical  academy,  the  merchant's  counting-house  a  bureau, 
the  potter  an  artist  in  clay,  and  therefore  also  every  clown 
a  humourist.  The  word  humour  is  borrowed  from  the 
English  to  denote  a  quite  ^H^liar  species  of  the  ludicrous, 
which  indeed,  as  was  said^Bire,  is  related  to  the  sublime, 
and  which  was  first  remarked  by  them.  But  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  used  as  the  title  for  all  kinds  of  jokes  and 
bufifoonery,  as  is  now  universally  the  case  in  Germany, 
without  opposition  from  men  of  letters  and  scholars ;  for 
the  true  conception  of  that  modification,  that  tendency  of 
the  mind,  that  child  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous, 
would  be  too  subtle  and  too  high  for  their  public,  to 
please  which  they  take  pains  to  make  everything  flat  and 
vulgar.  Well,  "high  words  and  a  low  meaning"  is  in 
general  the  motto  of  the  noble  present,  and  accordingly 
now-a-days  he  is  called  a  humourist  who  was  formerly 
called  a  bufifoon. 


CHAPjH  IX.> 

ON   LOGIC  IN   GENERAL 

Logic,  Dialectic,  and  Rhetoric  go  together,  because  they 
make  up  the  whole  of  a  technic  of  reason,  and  under  this 
title  they  ought  also  to  be  taught — Logic  as  the  technic 
of  our  own  thinking,  Dialectic  of  disputing  with  others, 
and  Rhetoric  of  speaking  to  many  {condonatio) ;  thus  cor- 
responding to  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  and  to  the 
monologue,  the  dialogue,  and  the  panegyric. 

Under  Dialectic  I  understand,  in  agreement  with  Aris- 
totle {Metaph.,  iii.  2,  and  Analyt.  Pod.,  i.  1 1),  the  art  of 
conversation  directed  to  the  mutual  investigation  of  truth, 
especially  philosophical  truth.  But  a  conversation  of  this 
kind  necessarily  passes  more  or  less  into  controversy ; 
therefore  dialectic  may  also  be  explained  as  the  art  of 
disputation.  We  have  examples  and  patterns  of  dialectic 
in  the  Platonic  dialogues ;  but  for  the  special  theory  of  it, 
thus  for  the  technical  rules  of  disputation,  eristics,  very 
little  has  hitherto  been  accomplished,  I  have  worked 
out  an  attempt  <Jf  the  kind,  and  given  an  example  of  it, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Parerga,"  therefore  I  shall 
pass  over  the  exposition  of  this  science  altogether  here. 

In  Rhetoric  the  rhetorical  figures  are  very  much  what 
the  syllogistic  figures  are  in  Logic ;  at  all  events  they  are 
worth  considering.  In  Aristotle's  time  they  seem  to  have 
not  yet  become  the  object  of  theoretical  investigation,  for 
he  does  not  treat  of  them  in  any  of  bis  rhetorics,  and  in 
le  vhioh  foUowi  it  ate  ooDnectod  with  j  9  of 
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this  reference  we  are  referred  to  Eutilius  Lupus,  the  epito- 
miser  of  a  later  Gorgias. 

All  the  three  sciences  have  this  in  common,  that  with- 
out having  learned  them  we  follow  their  rules,  which 
indeed  are  themselves  first  abstracted  from  this  natural 
employment  of  them.  Therefore,  although  they  are  of 
great  theoretical  interest,  rihey  are  of  little  practical  use ; 
partly  because,  though  they  certainly  give  the  rule,  they 
do  not  give  the  case  of  its  application ;  partly  because  in 
practice  there  is  generally  no  time  to  recollect  the  rules. 
Thus  they  teach  only  what  every  one  already  knows  and 
practises  of  his  own  accord ;  but  yet  the  abstract  know- 
ledge of  this  is  interesting  and  important.  Logic  will  not 
easily  have  a  practical  value,  at  least  for  our  own  thinking. 
For  the  errors  of  our  own  reasoning  scarcely  ever  lie  in 
the  inferences  nor  otherwise  in  the  form,  but  in  the  judg- 
ments, thus  in  the  matter  of  thought.  In  controversy,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  we  can  sometimes  derive  some  practical 
use  from  logic,  by  taking  the  more  or  less  intentionally 
deceptive  argument  of  our  opponent,  which  he  advances 
under  the  garb  and  cover  of  continuous  speech,  and 
referring  it  to  the  strict  form  of  regular  syllogisms,  and 
thus  convicting  it  of  logical  errors ;  for  example,  simple 
conversion  of  universal  aflirmative  judgments,  syllogisms 
with  four  terms,  inferences  from  the  consequent  to  the 
reason,  syllogisms  in  the  second  figure  with  merely  affir- 
mative premisses,  and  many  such. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  the  laws  of  thought 
might  be  simplified  if  we  were  only  to  set  up  two,  the 
law  of  excluded  middle  and  that  of  suflBcient  reason.  The 
former  thus :  "  Every  predicate  can  either  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  every  subject"  Here  it  is  already  contained  in 
the  "  either,  or  "  that  both  cannot  occur  at  once,  and  con- 
sequently just  what  is  expressed  by  the  laws  of  identity 
and  contradiction.  Thus  these  would  be  added  as  corol- 
laries of  that  principle  which  really  says  that  every  two 
concept-spheres  must  be  thought  either  as  united  or  as 
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separated,  but  never  as  both  at  once ;  and  therefore,  even 
although  words  are  brought  together  which  express  the 
latter,  these  words  assert  a  process  of  thought  which  can- 
not be  carried  out.  The  consciousness  of  this  infeasibility 
is  the  feeling  of  contradiction.  The  second  law  of  thought, 
the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  would  affirm  that  the 
above  attributing  or  denying  must  be  determined  by  some- 
thing different  from  the  judgment  itself,  which  may  be  a 
(pure  or  empirical)  perception,  or  merely  another  judg- 
ment. This  other  and  different  thing  is  then  called  the 
ground  or  reason  of  the  judgment.  So  far  as  a  judgment 
satisfies  the  first  law  of  thought,  it  is  thinkable  ;  so  far  as 
it  satisfies  the  second,  it  is  true,  or  at  least  in  the  case  in 
which  the  ground  of  a  judgment  is  only  another  judgment 
it  is  logically  or  formally  true.  But,  finally,  material  or 
absolute  truth  is  always  the  relation  between  a  judgment 
and  a  perception,  thus  between  the  abstract  and  the  con- 
crete or  perceptible  idea.  This  is  either  an  immediate 
relation  or  it  is  brought  about  by  means  of  other  judg- 
ments, i.e.,  through  other  abstract  ideas.  From  this  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  one  truth  can  never  overthrow  another, 
but  all  must  ultimately  agree ;  because  in  the  concrete  or 
perceptible,  which  is  their  common  foundation,  no  contra- 
diction is  possible.  Therefore  no  truth  has  anything  to 
fear  from  other  truths.  Illusion  and  error  have  to  fear 
every  truth,  because  through  the  logical  connection  of  all 
truths  even  the  most  distant  must  some  time  strike  its 
blow  at  every  error.  This  second  law  of  thought  is  tliere- 
fore  the  connecting  link  between  logic  and  what  is  no 
longer  logic,  but  the  matter  of  thought  Consequently 
the  agreement  of  the  conceptions,  thus  of  the  abstract 
idea  with  wliat  is  given  in  the  perceptible  idea,  is,  on 
the  side  of  the  object  truth,  and  on  the  side  of  the  subject 
knowledge. 

To  express  the  union  or  separation  of  two  concept- 
spheres  referred  to  above  is  the  work  of  the  copula,  "  is 
— is  not."     Through  this  every  verb  can  be  expressed  by 
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means  of  its  participle.  Therefore  all  judging  consists  in 
the  use  of  a  verb,  and  vice  versd.  Accordingly  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  copula  is  that  the  predicate  is  to  be  thought 
in  the  subject,  nothing  more.  Now,  consider  what  the 
content  of  the  infinitive  of  the  copula  "  to  be "  amounts 
to.  But  this  is  a  principal  theme  of  the  professors  of 
philosophy  of  the  present  time.  However,  we  must  not 
be  too  strict  with  them;  most  of  them  wish  to  express 
by  it  nothing  but  material  things,  the  corporeal  world,  to 
which,  as  perfectly  innocent  realists  at  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  they  attribute  the  highest  reality.  To  speak,  how- 
ever, of  the  bodies  so  directly  appears  to  them  too  vulgar ; 
and  therefore  they  say  "  being,"  which  they  think  sounds 
better,  and  think  in  connection  with  it  the  tables  and 
chairs  standing  before  them. 

"  For,  because,  why,  therefore,  thus,  since,  although,  in- 
deed, yet,  but,  if,  then,  either,  or,'*  and  more  like  these,  are 
properly  logical  particles,  for.  their  only  end  is  to  express 
the  form  of  the  thought  processes.  They  are  therefore  a 
valuable  possession  of  a  language,  and  do  not  belong  to  all 
in  equal  numbers.  Thus  "zimr"  (the  contracted  "  es  id 
wahr ")  seems  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  German  lan- 
guage. It  is  always  connected  with  an  **dber**  which 
follows  or  is  added  in  thought,  as  "  if  "  is  connected  with 
"  then." 

The  logical  rule  that,  as  regards  quantity,  singular  judg- 
ments, that  is,  judgments  which  have  a  singular  conception 
(notio  singularis)  for  their  subject,  are  to  be  treated  as 
universal  judgments,  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that 
they  are  in  fact  universal  judgments,  which  have  merely 
the  peculiarity  that  their  subject  is  a  conception  which 
can  only  be  supported  by  a  single  real  object,  and  there- 
fore only  contains  a  single  real  object  under  it ;  as  when 
the  conception  is  denoted  by  a  proper  name.  This,  how- 
ever, has  really  only  to  be  considered  when  we  proceed 
from  the  abstract  idea  to  the  concrete  or  perceptible,  thus 
seek  to  realise  the  conceptions.     In  thinking  itself,  in 
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operating  with  judgments,  this  makes  no  diilerence,  simply 
because  between  singular  and  universal  conceptions  there 
Is  no  logical  difference.  "  Immanuel  Kant "  signifies  logi- 
cally, "  all  Immanuel  Kant,"  Accordingly  the  quantity 
of  judgments  is  really  only  of  two  kinds — universal  and 
particular.  An  individual  idea  cannot  be  the  subject  of  a 
judgment,  because  it  is  not  an  abstraction,  it  is  not  some- 
thing thougiit,  but  something  perceived.  Every  concep- 
tion, on  the  otlier  hand,  is  essentially  universal,  and  every 
Judgment  must  have  a  conception  as  its  subject. 

The  difference  between  particular  jitd^jmenta  {proposi- 
tioTies  particulares)  and  universal  judrjtnents  often  depends 
merely  on  the  external  and  contingent  circumstance  that 
the  language  lias  no  word  to  express  by  itself  the  part 
that  is  here  to  be  separated  from  the  general  conception 
which  forms  the  subject  of  such  a  judgment  If  there 
were  such  a  word  many  a  particular  judgment  would  be 
universal  For  example,  the  .particular  judgment,  "  Some 
trees  bear  gall-nuts,"  becomes  a  universal  judgment,  be- 
cause for  this  part  of  the  conception,  "  tree,"  we  have  a 
special  word,  "  All  oaks  bear  gall-nuta."  In  the  same  way 
is  the  judgment,  "Some  men  are  black,"  related  to  the 
judgment,  "  All  negroes  are  black,"  Ot  else  this  differ- 
ence depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
judges  the  conception  which  he  makes  the  subject  of  the 
particular  judgment  has  not  become  clearly  separated 
from  the  general  conception  as  a  part  of  which  lie  defines 
it ;  otherwise  be  could  have  expressed  a  universal  instead 
of  a  particular  judgment.  For  example,  instead  of  the 
judgment,  "  Some  rumiuants  have  upper  incisors,"  this, 
"  All  unhorned  ruminants  have  upper  incisors." 

The  hypothetical  and  dvifanctive  judgments  aie  assertions 
as  to  the  relation  of  two  (in  the  case  of  the  disjunctive 
judgment  even  several)  categorical  judgments  to  each  other. 
The  hypothetical  judgmerU  asserts  that  the  truth  of  the 
second  of  the  two  categorical  judgments  here  linked  to- 
gether depends  upon  the  truth  of  the  first,  and  the 
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falseness  of  the  first  depends  upon  the  falseness  of  the 
second;  thus  that  these  two  propositions  stand  in  direct 
community  as  regards  truth  and  falseness.  The  disjunctive 
judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  upon  the  truth 
of  one  of  the  categorical  judgments  here  linked  together 
depends  the  falseness  of  the  others,  and  conversely ;  thus 
that  these  propositions  are  in  conflict  as  regards  truth  and 
falseness.  The  question  is  a  judgment,  one  of  whose  three 
parts  is  left  open  :  thus  either  the  copula,  "  Is  Caius  a 
Roman — or  not  ?  "  or  the  predicate,  "  Is  Caius  a  Roman — 
or  something  else  ? "  or  the  subject,  "  Is  Caius  a  Roman — 
or  is  it  some  one  else  who  is  a  Roman  ? "  The  place  of 
the  conception  which  is  left  open  may  also  remain  quite 
empty ;  for  example,  **  What  is  Caius  ? " — "  Who  is  a 
Roman  ? " 

The  erra/yayyrj,  inductio,  is  with  Aristotle  the  opposite 
of  the  aTrar/ouyr),  The  latter  proves  a  proposition  to  be 
false  by  showing  that  what  would  follow  from  it  is  not 
true  ;  thus  by  the  instantia  in  contrarium.  The  errwyar/r), 
on  the  other  hand,  proves  the  truth  of  a  proposition  by 
showing  that  what  would  follow  from  it  is  true.  Thus  it 
leads  by  means  of  examples  to  our  accepting  sometliing 
while  the  aTrayorfq  leads  to  our  rejecting  it  Therefore 
the  erraf^orfi],  or  induction,  is  an  inference  from  the  con- 
sequents to  the  reason,  and  indeed  modo  ponenie  ;  for  from 
many  cases  it  establishes  the  rule,  from  which  these  cases 
then  in  their  turn  follow.  On  this  account  it  is  never 
perfectly  certain,  but  at  the  most  arrives  at  very  great 
probability.  However,  this  forToal  uncertainty  may  yet 
leave  room  for  material  certainty  through  the  number  of 
the  sequences  observed ;  in  the  same  way  as  in  mathe- 
matics the  irrational  relations  are  brought  infinitely 
near  to  rationality  by  means  of  decimal  fractions.  The 
airar^orfq^  on  the  contrary,  is  primarily  an  inference  from 
the  reason  to  the  consequents,  though  it  is  afterwards 
carried  out  m^do  tollen^e,  in  that  it  proves  the  non- 
existence of  a  necessary  consequent,  and  thereby  destroys 
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the  truth  of  the  assumed  reason.  On  this  account  it  is 
always  perfectly  certain,  and  accomplishes  more  by  a 
single  example  in  contTarium  than  the  induction  does  by 
innumerable  examples  in  favour  of  the  proposition  pro- 
pounded. So  much  easier  is  it  to  refute  than  to  prove,  to 
overthrow  than  to  establish. 


s 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ON  THE  SYLLOGISM. 

Although  it  is  very  hard  to  establish  a  new  and  correct 
view  of  a  subject  which  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years  has  been  handled  by  innumerable  writers,  and 
which,  moreover,  does  not  receive  additions  through  the 
growth  of  experience,  yet  this  must  not  deter  me  from 
presenting  to  the  thinker  for  examination  the  following 
attempt  of  this  kind. 

An  inference  is  that  operation  of  our  reason  by  virtue  of 
which,  through  the  comparison  of  two  judgments  a  third 
judgment  arises,  without  the  assistance  of  any  knowledge 
otherwise  obtained.  The  condition  of  this  is  that  these 
two  judgments  have  one  conception  in  common,  for  other- 
wise they  are  foreign  to  each  other  and  have  no  com- 
munity. But  under  this  condition  they  become  the  father 
and  mother  of  a  child  that  contains  in  itself  something  of 
both.  Moreover,  this  operation  is  no  arbitrary  act,  but 
an  act  of  the  reason,  which,  when  it  has  considered  such 
judgments,  performs  it  of  itself  according  to  its  own  laws. 
So  far  it  is  objective,  not  subjective,  and  therefore  subject 
to  the  strictest  rules. 

We  may  ask  in  passing  whether  he  who  draws  an  infer- 
ence really  learns  something  new  from  the  new  propo- 
sition, something  previously  unknown  to  him  ?  Not 
absolutely;  but  yet  to  a  certain  extent  he  does.  What 
he  learns  lay  in  what  he  knew :  thus  he  knew  it  also,  but 
he  did  not  know  that  he  knew  it ;  which  is  as  if  he  had 
something,  but  did  not  know  that  he  bad  it,  and  this  is 
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just  the  same  as  if  he  had  it  not.  He  knew  it  onl^  im- 
plicite,  now  he  knows  it  expliciie ;  but  thia  distinction 
may  be  bo  great  that  the  conclusion  appears  to  him  a 
new  truth.    For  example : 

All  diamonds  are  stones ; 
All  diamonds  are  combustible  : 
Therefore  some  stones  are  combustible. 
The  nature  of  inference  consequently  consists  iu  this,  that 
we  bring  it  to  distinct  consciousness  that  we  have  already 
thought  in  the  premisses  what  is  asserted  iu  the  con- 
clusion. It  is  therefore  a  means  of  becoming  more  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  one's  own  knowledge,  of  learning 
more  fully,  or  becoming  aware  of  what  one  knows.  The 
knowledge  which  is  afforded  by  the  conclusion  was  latetU, 
and  therefore  had  just  as  little  effect  as  latent  heat  has 
on  the  thermometer.  Whoever  has  salt  has  also  chlorine ; 
but  it  is  as  if  he  had  it  not,  for  it  can  only  act  as  chlorine 
if  it  is  chemically  evolved ;  thus  only,  then,  does  he  really 
possess  it  It  is  the  same  with  the  gain  which  a  mere 
conclusion  from  already  known  premisses  affords  :  a  previ- 
ously bouTid  or  latent  knowledge  is  thereby  9et_^«.  These 
comparisons  may  indeed  seem  to  be  somewhat  strained,  but 
yet  they  really  are  not.  For  because  we  draw  many  of  the 
possible  inferences  from  our  knowledge  very  soon,  very 
rapidly,  and  without  formality,  and  therefore  have  no  dis- 
tinct recolIectioD  of  them,  it  seems  to  us  as  if  no  premisses 
for  possible  conclusions  remained  long  stored  up  unused,  - 
but  as  if  we  already  had  also  conclusions  prepared  for  all 
the  premisses  within  reach  of  our  knowledge.  But  this  is 
not  always  the  case  ;  on  the  contrary,  two  premisses  may 
have  for  a  long  time  an  isolated  existence  in  the  same  mind, 
till  at  last  some  occasion  brings  them  together,  aud  then 
the  conclusion  suddenly  appears,  as  the  spark  comes  from 
the  steel  and  the  stone  only  when  they  are  struck  together. 
In  reality  the  premisses  assumed  from  without,  both  for 
theoretical  insight  and  for  motives,  which  bring  about  re- 
solves, often  lie  for  a  long  time  in  us,  and  become,  partly 
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through  half-conscious,  and  even  inarticulate,  processes  of 
thought,  compared  with  the  rest  of  our  stock  of  knowledge, 
reflected  upon,  and,  as  it  were,  shaken  up  together,  till  at 
last  the  right  major  finds  the  right  minor,  and  these  imme- 
diately take  up  their  proper  places,  and  at  once  the  conclu- 
sion exists  as  a  light  that  has  suddenly  arisen  for  us,  without 
any  action  on  our  part,  as  if  it  were  an  inspiration ;  for  we 
cannot  comprehend  how  we  and  others  have  so  long  been 
in  ignorance  of  it.  It  is  true  that  in  a  happily  organised 
mind  this  process  goes  on  more  quickly  and  easily  than  in 
ordinary  minds ;  and  just  because  it  is  carried  on  spon- 
taneously and  without  distinct  consciousness  it  cannot  be 
learned.  Therefore  Goethe  says :  "  How  easy  anything  is 
he  knows  who  has  discovered  it,  he  knows  who  has  attained 
to  it."  As  an  illustration  of  the  process  of  thought  here 
described  we  may  compare  it  to  those  padlocks  which  con- 
sist of  rings  with  letters ;  hanging  on  the  box  of  a  travelling 
carriage,  they  are  shaken  so  long  that  at  last  the  letters  of 
the  word  come  together  in  their  order  and  the  lock  opens. 
For  the  rest,  we  must  also  remember  that  the  syllogism 
consists  in  the  process  of  thought  itself,  and  the  words 
and  propositions  through  which  it  is  expressed  only 
indicate  the  traces  it  has  left  behind  it — they  are  related 
to  it  as  the  sound-figures  of  sand  are  related  to  the  notes 
whose  vibrations  they  express.  When  we  reflect  upon 
something,  we  collect  our  data,  reduce  them  to  judgments, 
which  are  all  quickly  brought  together  and  compared,  and 
thereby  the  conclusions  which  it  is  possible  to  draw  from 
them  are  instantly  arrived  at  by  means  of  the  use  of  all 
the  three  syllogistic  figures.  Yet  on  account  of  the  great 
rapidity  of  this  operation  only  a  few  words  are  used,  and 
sometimes  none  at  all,  and  only  the  conclusion  is  formally 
expressed.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  because  in 
this  way,  or  even  merely  intuitively,  i.e.,  by  a  happy 
appergu,  we  have  brought  some  new  truth  to  consciousness, 
we  now  treat  it  as  a  conclusion  and  seek  premisses  for  it, 
that  is,  we  desire  to  prove  it,  for  as  a  rule  knowledge 
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exists  eflriier  than  its  prctofs.  We  then  go  through  our 
stock  of  knowledge  in  order  to  see  whether  we  can  find 
some  truth  in  it  in  which  the  newly  discovered  truth  was 
already  implicitly  contained,  or  two  propositions  which 
would  give  this  as  a  result  if  they  were  brought  together 
according  to  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  every  judicial 
proceeding  affords  a  most  complete  and  imposing  ayllo- 
gism,  a  syllogism  in  the  first  figure.  The  civil  or  criminal 
transgression  complained  of  13  the  minor;  it  is  established 
by  the  prosecutor.  The  law  applicable  to  the  case  is  the 
major.  The  judgment  is  the  conclusion,  which  therefore, 
as  something  necessary,  is  "merely  recognised"  by  the 
judge. 

But  now  I  shall  attempt  to  give  the  simplest  and  most 
correct  exposition  of  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  inference. 

Judging,  this  elementary  and  most  important  process 
of  thought,  consists  in  the  comparison  of  two  concep- 
tions; inference  in  the  comparison  of  %vo  jiidgvunUs.  Yet 
ordiuarily  in  text-books  inference  is  also  referred  to 
the  comparison  of  conceptions,  though  of  three,  because 
from  the  relation  which  two  of  these  conceptions  have 
to  a  third  their  relation  to  each  other  may  be  known. 
Truth  cannot  be  denied  to  this  view  also;  and  since  it 
afTords  opportunity  for  the  perceptible  demonstration  of 
syllogistic  relations  by  means  of  drawn  concept-spheres, 
a  method  approved  of  by  me  in  the  text,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  making  the  matter  easily  comprehensible. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  here,  as  in  so  many  cases,  com- 
prehensibility  is  attained  at  the  cost  of  thoroughness. 
The  real  process  of  thought  in  inference,  with  which  the 
three  syllogistic  figures  and  their  necessity  precisely  agree, 
is  not  thus  recognised.  In  inference  we  operate  not  with 
mere  concepticms  but  with  whole  judgments,  to  which 
quality,  which  lies  only  in  the  copula  and  not  in  the 
conceptions,  and  also  quantity  are  absolutely  essential, 
and  indeed  we  have  further  to  add  modality.  That 
exposition  of  inference  as  a  relation  of  three  conceptions 
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fails  in  this,  that  it  at  once  resolves  the  judgments  into 
their  ultimate  elements  (the  conceptions),  and  thus  tlie 
means  of  combining  these  is  lost,  and  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  judgments  as  such  and  in  their  complete- 
ness, which  is  just  what  constitutes  the  necessity  of  the 
conclusion  which  follows  from  them,  is  lost  sight  of.  It 
thus  falls  into  an  error  analogous  to  that  which  organic 
chemistry  would  commit  if,  for  example,  in  the  analysis 
of  plants  it  were  at  once  to  reduce  them  to  their  ultimate 
elements,  when  it  would  find  in  all  plants  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  but  would  lose  the  specific  differences,  to 
obtain  which  it  is  necessary  to  stop  at  their  more  special 
elements,  the  so-called  alkaloids,  and  to  take  care  to 
analyse  these  in  their  turn.  From  three  given  concep- 
tions no  conclusion  can  as  yet  be  drawn.  It  may  certainly 
be  said :  the  relation  of  two  of  them  to  the  third  must 
be  given  with  them.  But  it  is  just  thejtidgvw7its  which 
combine  these  conceptions,  that  are  the  expression  of 
this  relation;  thus  jiulgments,  not  mere  conceptions,  are 
the  material  of  the  inference.  Accordingly  inference  is 
essentially  a  comparison  of  two  judgments.  The  process 
of  thought  in  our  mind  is  concerned  with  these  and  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  them,  not  merely  with  three  con- 
ceptions. This  is  the  case  even  when  this  process  is 
imperfectly  or  not  at  all  expressed  in  words;  and  it  is 
as  such,  as  a  bringing  together  of  the  complete  and  un- 
analysed  judgments,  that  we  must  consider  it  in  order 
properly  to  understand  the  technical  procedure  of  infer- 
ence. From  this  there  will  then  also  follow  the  necessity 
for  three  retilly  rational  syllogistic  figures. 

As  in  the  exposition  of  syllogistic  reasoning  by  means 
of  concept-spheres  these  are  presented  to  the  mind  under 
the  form  of  circles,  so  in  the  exposition  by  means  of 
entire  judgments  we  have  to  think  these  under  the  form 
of  rods,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  are  held 
together  now  by  one  end,  now  by  the  other.  The  different 
ways  in  which  this  can  take  place  give  the  three  figures. 
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Since  now  every  premiss  contains  its  subject  and  its 
predicate,  these  two  conceptiona  are  to  be  imagined  as 
situated  at  the  two  ends  of  each  rod.  The  two  judgments 
are  now  compared  with  reference  to  the  two  different 
conceptions  in  them ;  for,  as  has  already  been  said,  the 
third  conception  must  be  the  same  in  both,  and  is  there- 
fore subject  to  no  comparison,  but  is  that  with  which,  that 
is,  in  reference  to  which,  the  other  two  are  compared ;  it 
is  tbe  middle.  The  latter  is  accordingly  always  only  the 
means  and  not  the  chief  concern.  The  two  different  con- 
ceptions, on  the  other  band,  are  tbe  subject  of  reflection, 
and  to  find  out  their  relation  to  each  other  by  means  of 
the  judgments  in  which  they  are  contained  is  the  aim  of 
the  syllogism.  Therefore  the  conclusion  speaks  only  of 
them,  not  of  tbe  middle,  which  was  only  a  means,  a 
measuring  rod,  which  we  let  fall  as  soon  as  it  has  served 
its  end.  Now  if  this  conception  which  is  identical  in  both 
propositions,  thus  the  middle,  is  the  subject  of  one  pre- 
miss, the  conception  to  be  compared  with  it  must  be  the 
predicate,  and  conversely.  Here  at  once  is  established  a 
priori  tbe  possibility  of  three  cases ;  either  the  subject  of 
one  premiss  is  compared  with  the  predicate  of  the  other, 
or  tbe  subject  of  the  one  with  tbe  subject  of  the  other, 
or,  finally,  the  predicate  of  the  one  with  the  predicate  of 
the  other.  Hence  arise  the  three  syllogistic  figures  of 
Aristotle ;  the  fourth,  which  was  added  somewhat  im- 
pertinently, is  ungenuine  and  a  spurious  form.  It  is  attri- 
buted to  Galenus,  but  this  rests  only  on  Arabian  authority. 
Each  of  the  three  figures  exhibits  a  perfectly  different,  cor- 
rect, and  natural  thought-process  of  the  reason  in  inference. 
If  in  the  two  judgments  to  be  compared  tbe  relation  be- 
tween the  predicate  0/  the  one  and  the  subject  of  the  other 
is  the  object  of  the  comparison,  the  first  figure  appears. 
This  figure  alone  has  the  advantage  that  the  conceptions 
which  in  tbe  conclusion  are  subject  and  predicate  both 
appear  already  in  tbe  same  character  in  tbe  premissee; 
while  in  the  two  other  figures  one  of  them  most  always 
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change  its  roll  in  the  conclusion.  But  thus  ,in  the  first 
figure  the  result  is  always  less  novel  and  surprising  than 
in  the  other  two.  Now  this  advantage  in  the  first  figure  is 
obtained  by  the  fact  that  the  predicate  of  the  major  is 
compared  with  the  subject  of  the  minor,  but  not  conversely, 
which  is  therefore  here  essential,  and  involves  that  the 
middle  should  assume  both  the  positions,  i.e.,  it  is  the  sub- 
ject in  the  major  and  the  predicate  in  the  minor.  And  from 
this  again  arises  its  subordinate  significance,  for  it  appears 
as  a  mere  weight  which  we  lay  at  pleasure  now  in  one 
scale  and  now  in  the  other.  The  course  of  thought  in 
this  figure  is,  that  the  predicate  of  the  major  is  attributed 
to  the  subject  of  the  minor,  because  the  subject  of  the 
major  is  the  predicate  of  the  minor,  or,  in  the  negative 
case,  the  converse  holds  for  the  same  reason.  Thus  here  a 
property  is  attributed  to  the  things  thought  through  a  con- 
ception, because  it  depends  upon  another  property  which 
we  already  know  they  possess ;  or  conversely.  Therefore 
here  the  guiding  principle  is :  Nota  notcc  est  nota  rei  ipsius, 
et  repugnans  notce  repiognai  rei  ipsi. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  compare  two  judgments  with 
the  intention  of  bringing  out  the  relation  which  the  sub- 
jeds  of  both  may  have  to  each  other,  we  must  take  as  the 
common  measure  their  predicate.  This  will  accordingly 
be  here  the  middle,  and  must  therefore  be  the  same  in 
both  judgments.  Hence  arises  the  second  figure.  In  it 
the  relation  of  two  subjects  to  each  other  is  determined 
by  that  which  they  have  as  their  common  predicate.  But 
this  relation  can  only  have  significance  if  the  same  predi- 
cate is  attributed  to  the  one  subject  and  denied  of  the 
other,  for  thus  it  becomes  an  essential  ground  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  two.  For  if  it  were  attributed  to  both 
the  subjects  this  could  decide  nothing  as  to  their  relation 
to  each  other,  for  almost  every  predicate  belongs  to  innu- 
merable subjects.  Still  less  would  it  decide  this  relation 
if  the  predicate  were  denied  of  both  the  subjects.  From 
this  follows  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  second 
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figure,  that  the  premisses  must  be  of  opposite  qualiiy ;  the 
one  must  affirm  and  the  other  deny.  Therefore  here  the 
priDcipal  rule  is :  Sit  altera  negans;  the  corollary  of  which 
is :  E  meris  a^rmativis  nihil  seqaiter;  a  rule  which  is  some- 
times transgressed  iu  a  loose  ailment  obscured  by  many 
pareDthetical  propositions.  The  course  of  thought  which 
this  figure  exhibits  distinctly  appears  from  what  has  been 
said.  It  is  the  investigation  of  two  kinds  of  things  with 
the  view  of  distinguishing  them,  thus  of  establishing  that 
they  are  -not  of  the  same  species ;  which  is  here  decided  by 
showing  that  a  certain  property  ia  essential  to  the  one 
kind,  which  the  other  lacks.  That  this  course  of  thought 
assumes  the  second  figure  of  its  own  accord,  and  ex- 
presses itself  clearly  only  in  it,  will  be  shown  by  an 
example : 

All  fishes  have  cold  blood ; 
No  wliale  has  cold  blood  : 
Thus  no  whale  is  a  fish. 
In  the  first  figuie,  on  the  other  hand,  this  thought  ex- 
hibits itself  in  a  weak,  forced,  and  ultimately  patcbed-up 
form: 

Nothing  that  has  cold  blood  is  a  whale ; 
All  fishes  have  cold  blood  : 
Thus  no  fish  is  a  whale. 
And  consequently  no  whale  is  a  fish. 
Take  also  an  example  with  an  affirmative  minor : 
No  Mohamedan  is  a  Jew ; 
Some  Turks  are  Jews : 
Therefore  some  Turks  are  not  Mohamedans. 
As  the  guiding   principle  for  this  figure   I  therefore 
give,  for  the  mood  with  the  negative  minor  :  Ciii  repugnat 
nota,  etiam,  repvgnai  twtatum;  and  tor  the  mood  with  the 
affirmative  minor :  Notato  repugnat  id  cui  nota  repugnat. 
Translated  these  may  be  thus  combined :  Two  subjects 
which  stand  in  opposite  relations  to  one  predicate  have  a 
negative  relation  to  each  other. 
The  third  case  is  that  in  which  we  place  two  judgments 
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together  in  order  to  investigate  the  relation  of  their  predi- 
cates. Hence  arises  the  third  figure,  in  which  accordingly  the 
middle  appears  in  both  premisses  as  the  subject  It  is  also 
here  the  tertium  comparatianis,  the  measure  which  is  ap- 
plied to  both  the  conceptions  which  are  to  be  investigated, 
or,  as  it  were,  a  chemical  reagent,  with  which  we  test 
them  both  in  order  to  learn  from  their  relation  to  it  what 
relation  exists  between  themselves.  Thus,  then,  the  con- 
clusion declares  whether  a  relation  of  subject  and  predi- 
cate exists  between  the  two,  and  to  what  extent  this  is 
the  case.  Accordingly,  what  exhibits  itself  in  this  figure 
is  reflection  concerning  two  properties  which  we  are  in- 
clined to  regard  either  as  incompatible,  or  else  as  insepa- 
rable, and  in  order  to  decide  this  we  attempt  to  make 
them  the  predicates  of  one  subject  in  two  judgments. 
From  this  it  results  either  that  both  properties  belong 
to  the  same  thing,  consequently  their  compatibility,  or  else 
that  a  thing  has  the  one  but  not  the  other,  consequently 
their  separableness.  The  former  in  all  moods  with  two 
affirmative  premisses,  the  latter  in  all  moods  with  one 
negative ;  for  example : 

Some  brutes  can  speak ; 

All  brutes  are  irrational : 

Therefore  some  irrational  beings  can  speak. 
According  to  Kant  (Die  Falsche  Spitzfinigkeit,  §  4)  this 
inference  would  only  be  conclusive  if  we  added  in  thought : 
"  Therefore  some  irrational  beings  are  brutes."  But  this 
seems  to  be  here  quite  superfluous  and  by  no  means  the 
natural  process  of  thought  But  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
same  process  of  thought  directly  by  means  of  the  first 
figure  I  must  say : 

"  All  brutes  are  irrational ; 

Some  beings  that  can  speak  are  brutes," 
which  is  clearly  not  the  natural  course  of  thought;  in- 
deed the  conclusion  which  would  then  follow,  "Some 
beings  that  can  speak  are  irrational,"  would  have  to  be 
converted  in  order  to  preserve  the  conclusion  which  the 
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third  figure  gives  of  itself,  and  at  which  the  whole  course 
of  thought  has  aimed.    Let  us  take  another  example : 
All  alkalis  float  in  water ; 
All  alkalis  are  metals : 
Therefore  some  metals  float  ia  water. 
When  this  is  transposed  into  the  first  figure  the  minor 
must  be  converted,  and  thus  runs :  "  Some  metals  are 
alkalis."     It  therefore  merely  asserts  that  some  metals  lie 

in  the  sphere  "alkalis,"  thus  (iii>ik.()ii>uk. ),  while  our 

actual  knowledge  is  that  all  alkalis  lie  in  the  sphere 


"metals,"  thus; 


It  follows  that  if  the  first 


figure  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  normal  one,  in  order 
to  think  naturally  we  would  have  to  think  less  than  we 
know,  and  to  think  indefinitely  while  we  know  definitely. 
This  assumption  has  too  much  against  it  Thus  in  general 
it  must  be  denied  that  when  we  draw  inferences  in  the 
second  and  third  figures  we  tacitly  convert  a  proposition. 
On  the  contrary,  the  third,  and  also  the  second,  figure 
exhibits  just  as  rational  a  process  of  thought  as  the  first 
Let  us  now  consider  another  example  of  the  other  class 
of  the  third  figure,  in  which  the  separableness  of  two 
predicates  is  the  result ;  on  account  of  which  one  premiss 
must  here  be  negative : 

Ko  Buddhist  believes  in  a  God ; 

Some  Buddhists  are  rational : 

Therefore  some  rational  beings  do  not  believe  in  a  God. 

As  in  the  examples  given  above  the  cmnpaiihUUy  of 
two  properties  is  the  problem  of  reflection,  now  theii 
scparaUeTiess  is  its  problem,  which  here  also  must  be  de- 
cided by  comparing  them  with  eme  subject  and  showing 
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that  one  of  them  is  present  in  it  without  the  oilier.  Thus 
the  end  is  directly  attained,  while  by  means  of  the  first 
figure  it  could  only  be  attained  indirectly.  For  in  order 
to  reduce  the  syllogism  to  the  first  figure  we  must  convert 
the  minor,  and  therefore  say :  "  Some  rational  beings  are 
Buddhists,"  which  would  be  only  a  faulty  expression  of 
its  meaning,  which  really  is:  "Some  Buddhists  are  yet 
certainly  rationaL" 

As  the  guiding  principle  of  this  figure  I  therefore  give : 
for  the  affirmative  moods:  Sjiisdem  rei  notce,  modo  sit 
altera  universalis,  siM  invicem  sunt  notce  particulares ;  and 
for  the  negative  moods:  Nota  rei  covipetens,  nota>  eidem 
repugnanti,  particulariter  reptign/it,  modo  sit  altera  univer- 
salis. Translated :  If  two  predicates  are  affirmed  of  one 
subject,  and  at  least  one  of  them  universally,  they  are 
also  affirmed  of  each  other  particularly ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  denied  of  each  other  particularly  when- 
ever one  of  them  contradicts  the  subject  of  which  the 
other  is  affirmed;  provided  always  that  either  the  con- 
tradiction or  the  affirmation  be  universaL 

In  the  fourth  figure  the  subject  of  the  major  has  to 
be  compared  with  the  predicate  of  the  minor;  but  in 
the  conclusion  they  must  both  exchange  their  value  and 
position,  so  that  what  was  the  subject  of  the  major  appears 
as  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  and  what  was  the 
predicate  of  the  minor  appears  as  the  subject  of  the  con- 
clusion. By  this  it  becomes  apparent  that  this  figure  is 
merely  the  first,  wilfully  turned  upside  down,  and  by  no 
means  the  expression  of  a  real  process  of  thought  natural 
to  the  reason. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  first  three  figures  are  the  ectypes 
of  three  real  and  essentially  different  operations  of  thought 
They  have  this  in  common,  that  they  consist  in  the  com- 
parison of  two  judgments ;  but  such  a  comparison  only 
becomes  fruitful  when  these  judgments  have  <me  con- 
ception in  common.  If  we  present  the  premisses  to  our 
imagination  under  the  sensible  form  of  two  rods,  we  can 
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think  of  this  conception  as  a  clasp  that  links  them  to 
each  other ;  indeed  in  lecturlag  one  might  provide  oneself 
with  such  rods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  three  figures  are 
distinguished  by  this,  that  those  judgments  are  compared 
either  with  reference  to  the  subjects  of  both,  or  to  the  pre- 
dicates of  both,  or  lastly,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of 
the  one  and  the  predicate  of  the  other.  Since  now  every 
conception  has  the  property  of  being  subject  or  predicate 
only  because  it  is  already  part  of  a  judgment,  this  con- 
firms my  view  that  in  the  syllogism  only  judgments  are 
primarily  compared,  and  conceptions  only  because  they 
are  parts  of  judgments.  In  the  comparison  of  two  judg- 
ments, however,  the  essential  question  is,  in  reject  of 
what  are  they  compared  ?  not  by  what  means  are  they 
compared  ?  The  former  consists  of  the  concepts  which 
are  di^'ercnt  in  the  two  judgments ;  the  latter  consists  of 
the  middle,  that  is,  the  conception  which  is  identical  in 
both.  It  is  therefore  not  the  right  point  of  view  which 
Lambert,  and  indeed  really  Aristotle,  and  almost  all  the 
moderns  have  taken  in  starting  from  the  middle  in  the 
analysis  of  syllogisms,  and  making  it  the  principal  matter 
and  its  position  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  syllo- 
gisms. On  the  contrary,  its  roll  is  only  secondary,  and 
its  position  a  consequence  of  the  logical  value  of  the 
conceptions  which  are  really  to  be  compared  in  the  syllo- 
gism. These  may  be  compared  to  two  substances  which 
are  to  be  chemically  tested,  and  the  middle  to  the  reagent 
by  which  they  are  tested.  It  therefore  always  takes  the 
place  which  the  conceptions  to  be  compared  leave  vacant, 
and  does  not  appear  again  in  the  conclusion.  It  is  selected 
according  to  our  knowledge  of  its  relation  to  both  the 
conceptions  and  its  suitableness  for  the  place  it  has  to 
take  up.  Therefore  in  many  cases  we  can  change  it  at 
plenstirc  for  another  without  affecting  the  syllogism.  For 
example,  in  the  syllogbm : 

All  men  are  mortal ; 
Caius  ia  a  man : 
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I  can  exchange  the  middle  "man"  for  "animal  exist- 
ence."    In  the  syllogism : 

All  diamonds  are  stones ; 
All  diamonds  are  combustible : 
I  can  exchange  the  middle  "  diamond "  for  '*  anthracite." 
As  an  external  mark  by  which  we  can  recognise  at  once 
the  figure  of  a  syllogism  the  middle  is  certainly  very 
useful.  But  as  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  a  thing 
which  is  to  be  explained,  we  must  take  what  is  essential 
to  it ;  and  what  is  essential  here  is,  whether  we  place  two 
propositions  together  in  order  to  compare  their  predicates 
or  their  subjects,  or  the  predicate  of  the  one  and  the 
subject  of  the  other. 

Therefore,  in  order  as  premisses  to  yield  a  conclusion, 
two  judgments  must  have  a  conception  in  common ; 
further,  they  must  not  both  be  negative,  nor  both  parti- 
cular ;  and  lastly,  in  the  case  in  which  the  conceptions  to 
be  compared  are  the  subjects  of  both,  they  must  not  both 
be  afllnnative. 

The  voltaic  pile  may  be  regarded  as  a  sensible  image  of 
the  syllogism.  Its  point  of  indifference,  at  the  centre, 
represents  the  middle,  which  holds  together  the  two  pre- 
misses, and  by  virtue  of  which  they  have  the  power  of 
yielding  a  conclusion.  The  two  different  conceptions,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  are  really  what  is  to  be  compared, 
are  represented  by  the  two  opposite  poles  of  the  pile. 
Only  because  these  are  brought  together  by  means  of 
their  two  conducting  wires,  which  represent  the  copulas 
of  the  two  judgments,  is  the  spark  emitted  upon  their 
contact — the  new  light  of  the  conclusion. 
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Eloqdbnce  is  the  faculty  of  awakeQio;;  in  others  oar 
view  of  a  thing,  or  our  opinion  about  it,  of  kindling  in 
them  our  feeling  coaceming  It,  and  thus  putting  them 
in  sympathy  with  us.  And  all  this  by  conducting  the 
stream  of  our  thought  into  their  minds,  through  the 
medium  of  worda,  with  such  force  as  to  carry  their 
thought  from  the  direction  it -has  already  taken,  and 
sweep  it  along  with  ours  in  its  course.  The  more  their 
previous  course  of  thought  differs  from  ours,  the  greater 
is  this  achievement  From  this  it  ia  easily  understood 
how  personal  conviction  and  passion  make  a  man  elo- 
quent ;  and  in  general,  eloquence  is  more  the  gift  of 
nature  than  the  work  of  art;  yet  here,  also,  art  will 
support  nature. 

In  order  to  convince  another  of  a  truth  which  conSicts 
with  an  error  he  firmly  holds,  the  first  rule  to  be  observed, 
is  an  easy  and  natural  one:  let  the  premisses  come  first,  and 
the  amdueion  follow.  Yet  this  rule  ia  seldom  observed, 
but  reversed ;  for  zeal,  eagerness,  and  dogmatic  positive- 
ness  urge  us  to  proclaim  the  conclusion  loudly  and  noisily 
against  him  who  adheres  to  the  opposed  error.  This  easily 
makes  him  shy,  and  now  he  opposes  his  will  to  all  reasons 
and  premisses,  knowing  already  to  what  conclusion  they 
lead.  Therefore  we  ought  rather  to  keep  the  conclusion 
completely  concealed,  and  only  advance   the   preuisses 

'  Thii  chapter  U  ODDDCcted  with  the  coucliuion  of  g  9  of  the  Gnt  volume. 
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distinctly,  fully,  and  in  different  lights.  Indeed,  if  possible, 
we  ought  not  to  express  the  conclusion  at  all.  It  will 
come  necessarily  and  regularly  of  its  own  accord  into  the 
reason  of  the  hearers,  and  the  conviction  thus  bom  in 
themselves  will  be  all  the  more  genuine,  and  will  also 
be  accompanied  by  self-esteem  instead  of  shame.  In 
difficult  cases  we  may  even  assume  the  air  of  desiring  to 
arrive  at  a  quite  opposite  conclusion  from  that  which  we 
really  have  in  view.  An  example  of  this  is  the  famous 
speech  of  Antony  in  Shakspeare's  "Julius  Caesar." 

In  defending  a  thing  many  persons  err  by  confidently 
advancing  everything  imaginable  that  can  be  said  for  it, 
mixing  up  together  what  is  true,  half  true,  and  merely 
plausible.  But  the  false  is  soon  recognised,  or  at  any  rate 
felt,  and  throws  suspicion  also  upon  the  cogent  and  true 
arguments  which  were  brought  forward  along  with  it. 
Give  then  the  true  and  weighty  pure  and  alone,  and 
beware  of  defending  a  truth  with  inadequate,  and  there- 
fore, since  they  are  set  up  as  adequate,  sophistical  reasons ; 
for  the  opponent  upsets  these,  and  thereby  gains  the 
appearance  of  having  upset  the  truth  itself  which  was 
supported  by  them,  that  is,  he  makes  argurtienta  ad 
hominem  hold  good  as  argumenta  ad  rem.  The  Chinese 
go,  perhaps,  too  far  the  other  way,  for  they  have  the 
saying:  "He  who  is  eloquent  and  has  a  sharp  tongue 
may  always  leave  half  of  a  sentence  unspoken ;  and  he 
who  has  right  on  his  side  may  confidently  yield  three- 
tenths  of  his  assertion." 


CHAPTER  XII.i 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SCIBNCR, 

FsoH  the  analysis  of  tlie  different  functions  of  our  intellect 
given  in  the  whole  of  the  preceding  chapters,  it  is  clear 
that  for  a  correct  use  of  it,  either  in  a  theoretical  or  a 
practical  refetence,  the  following  conditions  arc  demanded: 
{l.)  The  correct  apprehension  through  perception  of  the 
real  things  taken  into  consideration,  and  of  all  their 
essential  properties  and  relations,  thus  of  all  data.  (2.) 
The  coostruclion  of  correct  conceptions  out  of  these ;  thus 
the  connotation  of  those  properties  under  correct  abstrac- 
tions, which  now  become  the  material  of  the  subsequent 
thinking.  (3.)  The  comparison  of  those  conceptions  both 
with  the  perceived  object  and  among  themselves,  and 
with  the  rest  of  our  store  of  conceptions,  so  that  correct 
judgments,  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  fully 
comprehending  and  exhausting  it,  may  proceed  from  them ; 
tlius  the  right  tsthnatiort,  of  the  matter.  (4.)  Tlie  placin** 
lo^eXh^T  OT  combination  of  ihosejudgmentsas  the  premisses 
of  syllogixms.  This  may  be  done  very  differently  accord- 
ing to  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  jadgmenta,  and 
yet  the  actual  Ttsult  of  the  whole  operation  primarily 
depends  upon  it.  What  is  really  of  importance  here  is 
that  from  among  so  many  possible  combinations  of  those 
difTereut  judgments  which  have  to  do  with  the  matter 
free  deliberation  should  hit  upon  the  very  ones  whicli 
serve  the  purpose  and  are  decisive.  But  if  in  the  first 
funcLion,  that  is,  in  the  apprehension  through  pet'ceptiuu 
'  Thii  chapter  ii  ooimected  with  |  14  of  the  Gnt  rolama. 
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of  the  things  and  relations,  any  single  essential  point  has 
been  overlooked,  the  correctness  of  all  the  succeeding 
operations  of  the  mind  cannot  prevent  the  result  from 
being  false;  for  there  lie  the  data,  the  material  of  the 
whole  investigation.  Without  the  certainty  that  these  are 
correctly  and  completely  collected,  one  ought  to  abstain, 
in  important  matters,  from  any  definite  decision. 

A  conception  is  correct ;  a  judgment  is  true  ;  a  body  is 
real;  and  a  relation  is  evident,    A  proposition  of  immedi- 
ate certainty  is  an  axiom.   Only  the  fundamental  principles 
of  logic,  and  those  of  mathematics  drawn  a  priori  from  in- 
tuition or  perception,  and  finally  also  the  law  of  causality, 
have  immediate  certainty,      A  proposition  of  indirect 
certainty  is  a  maxim,  and  that  by  means  of  which  it 
obtains  its  certainty  is  the  proof.     If  immediate  certainty 
is  attributed  to  a  proposition  which  has  no  such  certainty, 
this  is  a  petitio  principii,    A  proposition  which  appeals 
directly  to  the  empirical  perception  is  an  assertion:  to 
confront  it  with  such   perception    demands   judgment. 
Empirical  perception  can  primarily  afford  us  only  par- 
ticular,  not  universal  truths.    Through  manifold  repetition 
and  confirmation  such  truths  indeed  obtain  a  certain  uni- 
versality also,   but  it  is   only  comparative  and  preca- 
rious, because  it  is  still  always  open  to  attack.     But  if  a 
proposition  has  absolute  universality,  the  perception  to 
which  it  appeals  is  not  empirical  but  a  priori.    Thus 
Logic   and    Mathematics    alone    are    absolutely    certain 
.  sciences ;  but  they  really  teach  us  only  what  we  already 
knew  beforehand.    For  they  are  merely  explanations  of 
that  of  which  we  are  conscious  a  priori,  the  forms  of  our 
own  knowledge,  the  one  being  concerned  with  the  forms 
of  thinking,  the  other  with  those  of  perceiving.    Therefore 
we  spin  them  entirely  out  of  ourselves.     All  other  scien- 
tific knowledge  is  empirical. 

A  proof  proves  too  much  if  it  extends  to  things  or  cases 
of  which  that  which  is  to  be  proved  clearly  does  not  hold 
good  ;  therefore  it  is  refuted  apagogically  by  these.     The 
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deductio  tid  absurdum  properly  consists  in  this,  that  we 
take  a  false  assertion  which  has  been  made  as  the  major 
proposition  of  a  syllogism,  then  add  to  it  a  correct  minor, 
and  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which  clearly  contradicts  facts 
of  experience  or  unquestionable  truths.  But  by  some 
round-about  way  such  a  refutation  must  be  possible  of 
every  false  doctrine.  For  the  defender  of  this  will  yet 
certainly  recognise  and  admit  some  truth  or  other,  and 
then  the  consequences  of  this,  and  on  the  other  hand 
those  of  the  false  assertion,  must  be  followed  out  until 
we  arrive  at  two  propositions  which  directly  contradict 
each  other.  We  find  many  examples  in  Plato  of  this 
beautiful  artifice  of  genuine  dialectic 

A  correct  hypothesis  is  nothing  more  than  the  true  and 
complete  expression  of  the  present  fact,  which  the  origi- 
nator of  the  hypothesis  has  intuitively  apprehended  in 
its  real  nature  and  inner  connection.  For  it  tells  us  only 
what  really  takes  place  here. 

The  opposition  of  the  analytical  and  synthetical  methods 
we  iind  already  indicated  by  Aristotle,  yet  perhaps  first 
distinctly  described  by  Proclus,  who  says  quite  correctly: 
"  MfBoZoi  he  irapaBiSovTat'  leaXKtarr)  ftev  ^  Bui  ti;;  ovo- 
\vcT€a>t  eir  ap^v  OfioXoyovft/evTjv  avayovaa  to  ^ijTov/ievov  • 
i)v  Kai  HXaraiv,  (o;  ^trt,  AaoBaftavri  trape&WKev.  k.  t.  X." 
{Methodi  traduntur  seqtientes ;  pulcherrima  quidem  ea,  gum 
per  analysin  quxsitum  re/ert  ad  prindpium,  de  quo  jam 
convenit ;  quavi  etiam  Plato  Laodamanti  tradidisse  dicUur.) 
" In  Primum  Eudidia  Libi-um"  L.  iii.  Certainly  the  ana- 
lytical method  consists  in  referring  what  is  given  to  an 
admitted  principle ;  the  synthetical  method,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  deduction  from  such  a  principle.  They  are  there- 
fore analogous  to  the  eirarfttrfq  and  aira^terfti  explained 
in  chapter  ix. ;  only  the  latter  are  not  used  to  establish 
propositions,  but  always  to  overthrow  them.  The  analy- 
tical method  proceeds  from  the  facts ;  the  particular,  to  the 
principle  or  rule;  the  universal,  or  from  the  consequents 
to  the  reasons ;  the  other  conversely.    Therefore  it  would 
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be  much  more  correct  to  call  them  the  inductive  and  the 
deductive  methods,  for  the  customary  names  are  unsuitable 
and  do  not  fully  express  the  things. 

If  a  philosopher  tries  to  begin  by  thinking  out  tlie 
methods  in  accordance  with  which  he  will  philosophise, 
he  is  like  a  poet  who  first  writes  a  system  of  aesthetics  in 
order  to  poetise  in  accordance  with  it  Both  of  them  may 
be  compared  to  a  man  who  first  sings  himself  a  tune  and 
afterwards  dances  to  it.  The  thinking  mind  must  find 
its  way  from  original  tendency.  Eule  and  application, 
method  and  achievement,  must,  like  matter  and  form, 
be  inseparable.  But  after  we  have  reached  the  goal  we 
may  consider  the  path  we  have  followed.  -Esthetics  and 
methodology  are,  from  their  nature,  younger  than  poetry 
and  philosophy;  as  grammar  is  younger  than  language, 
thorough  bass  younger  than  music,  and  logic  younger  than 
thought. 

This  is  a  fitting  place  to  make,  in  passing,  a  remark  by 
means  of  which  I  should  like  to  check  a  growing  evil 
while  there  is  yet  time.  That  Latin  has  ceased  to  be  the 
language  of  all  scientific  investigations  has  the  disad- 
vantage that  there  is  no  longer  an  immediately  common 
scientific  literature  for  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  national 
literatures.  And  thus  every  scholar  is  primarily  limited 
to  a  much  smaller  public,  and  moreover  to  a  public  ham- 
pered with  national  points  of  view  and  prejudices.  Then 
he  must  now  learn  the  four  principal  European  languages, 
as  well  as  the  two  ancient  languages.  In  this  it  will  be  a 
great  assistance  to  him  that  the  termini  technici  of  all 
sciences  (with  the  exception  of  mineralogy)  are,  as  an  in- 
heritance from  our  predecessors,  Latin  or  Greek.  Therefore 
all  nations  wisely  retain  these.  Only  the  Germans  have 
liit  upon  the  unfortunate  idea  of  wishing  to  Germanise 
the  termini  technici  of  all  the  sciences.  This  has  two 
great  disadvantages.  First,  the  foreign  and  also  the  Ger- 
man scholar  is  obliged  to  learn  all  the  technical  terms 
of  his  science  twice,  which,  when  there  are  many — for 
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example,  in  Anatomy — is  an  incredibly  tiresome  and 
lengthy  business.  If  the  other  nations  were  not  iir  this 
respect  wiser  than  the  Germans,  we  would  have  the 
trouble  of  learning  every  terminus  technieus  five  times. 
If  the  Germans  carry  this  further,  foreign  men  of  learning 
will  leavs  their  books  altogether  unread  ;  for  besides  this 
fault  they  are  for  tlie  most  part  too  diffuse,  and  are  writ- 
ten in  a  careless,  bad,  and  often  affected  and  objectionable 
style,  and  besides  are  generally  conceived  with  a  mde 
disregard  of  the  reader  and  his  requirements.  Secondly, 
those  Germanised  forms  of  the  termini  technici  are  almost 
throughout  long,  patched-up,  stupidly  chosen,  awkward, 
jarring  words,  not  clearly  separated  from  the  reat  of  the 
language,  which  therefore  impress  themselves  with  diffi- 
culty upon  the  memory,  while  the  Greek  and  Latin  ex- 
pressions chosen  by  the  ancient  and  memorable  founders 
of  the  sciences  possess  the  whole  of  the  opposite  good 
qualities,  and  easily  impress  themselves  on  the  memory 
by  their  sonorous  sound.  What  an  ugly,  harsh-sound- 
ing word,  for  instance,  is  "  Stickstoff"  instead  of  azot ! 
"  Verbum,"  "  subslantiv,"  "  adj'ectiv,"  are  remembered  and 
distinguished  more  easily  than  " Zeitwart,"  " NennwoH" 
" BeiwoTt"  or  even  "  Umitandsioort "  instead  of  " adver- 
bium."  In  Anatomy  it  is  quite  unsupportable,  and  more- 
over vulgar  and  low.  Even  "  PiUmder  "  and  "  Bhttader  " 
are  more  exposed  to  momentary  confusion  than  "  Arterie  " 
and  "  T^"!!)!*; ;  "  but  utterly  bewildering  are  sucli  expressions 
as  "  Frue/ithdlter,"  "  FruchtgaTig,"  and  "  Fruchtleiter"  in- 
stead of  " uterus,"  " vagina,"  and  " taha  Faloppii"  wliich  yet 
every  doctor  must  know,  and  which  he  will  find  sufficient 
in  all  European  languages.  In  the  same  way  "Speicke"  oaA 
"  HUenbogenrohre  "  instead  of  *' radivs "  and  "  xtlna"  which 
all  Europe  has  understood  for  thousands  of  years.  Where- 
fore then  this  clumsy,  contusing,  drawling,  and  awkward 
Germanising  ?  Not  less  objectionable  is  the  translation 
of  the  technical  terms  in  Logic,  in  which  our  gifted  profes- 
sors of  philosophy  are  the  ci'eators  of  a  new  terminology, 
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and  almost  every  one  of  them  has  his  own.  With 
G.  E.  Schulze,  for  example,  the  subject  is  called  "  Grund- 
hegriff"  the  predicate  '*  Beilegungsbegriff ; "  then  there  are 
** Beilegungsschlilsse"  "  Voravssetzungss^lusae" and  ''Entge- 
gensetzungsschlilsse ;  "  the  judgments  have  "  Grosse"  *'  Be- 
schaffenheity  "  Verhdltniss,"  and  '' Zuverldssigkeit"  i.e., 
quantity,  quality,  relation,  and  modality.  The  same  per- 
verse influence  of  this  Germanising  mania  is  to  be  found 
in  all  the  sciences.  The  Latin  and  Greek  expressions  have 
the  further  advantage  that  they  stamp  the  scientific  con- 
ception as  such,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  words  of 
common  intercourse,  and  the  ideas  which  cling  to  them 
through  association ;  while,  for  example,  "  Speisebrei "  in- 
stead of  cJiyme  seems  to  refer  to  the  food  of  little  children, 
and  "  Lungensack "  instead  of  pleura,  and  "  Herzbeutel " 
instead  of  pericardium  seem  to  have  been  invented  by 
butchers  raiher  than  anatomists.  Besides  this,  the  most 
immediate  necessity  of  learning  the  ancient  languages  de- 
pends upon  the  old  termini  technici,  and  they  are  more 
and  more  in  danger  of  being  neglected  through  the  use  of 
living  languages  in  learned  investigations.  But  if  it  comes 
to  this,  if  the  spirit  of  the  ancients  bound  up  with  their 
languages  disappears  from  a  liberal  education,  then  coarse- 
ness, insipidity,  and  vulgarity  will  take  possession  of  the 
whole  of  literature.  For  the  works  of  the  ancients  are 
the  pole-star  of  every  artistic  or  literary  effort ;  if  it  sets 
they  are  lost.  Even  now  we  can  observe  from  the  miser- 
able and  puerile  style  of  most  writers  that  they  have 
never  written  Latin.^  The  study  of  the  classical  authors 
ia  very  properly  called  the  study  of  Humanity,  for  through 
it  the  student  first  becomes  a  man  again,  for  he  enters 

^  A  principal  use  of  the  study  of  Therefore  we  ought  to  pursue  the 

the    ancients   is   that   it  preserves  study  of  the  ancients  aU  our  life, 

us  from  verbonty  ;  for  the  ancients  although  reducing  the  time  devoted 

always  take  pains  to  write  concisely  to  it     The  ancients  knew  that  we 

and  pregnantly,  and  the  error  of  al-  ought  not   to   write   as   we    speak, 

most  all  modems  is  verbosity,  which  The   modems,  on   the   other  hand, 

the  most  recent  try  to  make  up  for  are  not  even  ashamed  to  print  lee- 

by  suppressing  syllables  and  letters,  tures  they  have  delivered. 
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into  the  world  which  was  still  tree  from  all  the  absurdities 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  romanticiBm,  which  afterwards 
penetrated  so  deeply  into  mankind  in  Europe  that  even 
now  every  one  comes  into  the  world  covered  with  it,  and 
has  first  to  strip  it  off  simply  to  become  a  mau  again. 
Think  not  that  your  modem  wisdom  can  ever  supply  the 
place  of  that  initiation  into  manhood;  ye  are  not,  like 
the  Greeks  and  Itomans,  born  freemen,  unfettered  sons  of 
nature.  Ye  are  first  the  sons  and  heirs  of  the  barbarous 
Middle  Ages  and  of  their  madness,  of  infamous  priestcraft, 
and  of  half-brutal,  half-childish  chivalry.  Though  both 
now  gradually  approach  their  end,  yet  ye  cannot  yet  stand 
on  your  own  feec.  Without  the  school  of  the  ancients 
your  literature  will  degenerate  into  vulgar  gossip  and  dull 
Philistinism.  Thus  for  all  these  reasons  it  is  my  well- 
intended  counsel  that  an  end  be  put  at  once  to  the 
Germanising  mania  condemned  above. 

I  shall  further  take  the  opportunity  of  denouncing  here 
the  disorder  which  for  some  years  has  been  introduced 
into  German  orthography  ia  an  unprecedented  manner. 
Scribblers  of  every  species  have  heard  something  of 
conciseness  of  expression,  but  do  not  know  that  this 
consists  in  the  careful  omission  of  everything  super- 
fluous (to  which,  it  ia  true,  the  whole  of  their  writings 
belong),  but  imagine  they  can  arrive  at  it  by  clipping  the 
words  as  swindlers  clip  coin;  and  every  syllable  which 
appears  to  them  supei'fluous,  because  they  do  not  feel  its 
value,  they  cut  off  without  more  ado.  For  example,  our 
ancestors,  with  true  tact,  said  "  Beweis"  b.qA"  Verweis;" 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  "  Nachwtisu.ng."  The  fine  distinc- 
tion analogous  to  that  between  "  Versach "  and  "  Versu- 
chung,"  "Belracht "  and  "Seirachtu-ng,"  is  not  perceptible  to 
dull  ears  and  thick  skulls;  therefore  they  have  invented 
the  word  "  Nachweig,"  which  has  come  at  once  into  gene- 
ral use,  for  this  only  requires  that  an  idea  should  be 
thoroughly  awkward  and  a  blunder  very  gross.  Accord- 
ingly a  similar  amputation  has  already  been  proposed  in  in- 
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numerable  words ;  for  example,  instead  of  "  Unters\ichung  " 
is  written  "  Untersuch  ;  "  nay,  even  instead  of  "  albncUigy' 
•*maZi^;"  instead  of  "beinahe,"  '*nafie;"  instead  of  "J^- 
stdndig'*  '* stdndig**  If  a  Frenchman  took  upon  himself 
to  write  "pris"  instead  of  **pr€sqtce"  or  if  an  Englishman 
wrote  " most "  instead  of  ** almost"  they  would  be  laughed 
at  by  every  one  as  fools ;  but  in  Germany  whoever  does 
this  sort  of  thing  passes  for  a  man  of  originality.  Chemists 
already  write  "  loslich  "  and  "  unioslich  "  instead  of  "  unauf- 
Wdich"  and  if  the  grammarians  do  not  rap  them  over 
the  knuckles  they  will  rob  the  language  of  a  valuable 
word.  Knots,  shoe-strings,  and  also  conglomerates  of 
which  the  cement  is  softened,  and  all  analogous  things 
are  "  loslich "  (can  be  loosed) ;  but  what  is  "  aufloslich" 
(soluble),  on  the  other  hand, 'is  whatever  vanishes  in  a 
liquid,  like  salt  in  water.  "Auflosen"  (to  dissolve)  is  the 
terminus  ad  hoc^  which  says  this  and  nothing  else,  marking 
out  a  definite  conception ;  but  our  acute  improvers  of  the 
language  wish  to  empty  it  into  the  general  rinsing-pan 
"  losen  "  (to  loosen)  ;  they  would  therefore  in  consistency  be 
obliged  to  make  "  losen "  also  take  the  place  everywhere 
of  "ablosen"  (to  relieve,  used  of  guards),  "auslosen"  (to 
release),  *' einlosen**  (to  redeem),  &c.,  and  in  these,  as  in 
the  former  case,  deprive  the  language  of  definiteness  of 
expression.  But  to  make  the  language  poorer  by  a  word 
means  to  make  the  thought  of  the  nation  poorer  by  a 
conception.  Yet  this  is  the  tendency  of  the  united  efforts 
of  almost  all  our  writers  of  books  for  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years.  For  what  I  have  shown  here  by  one  ex- 
ample can  be  supported  by  a  hundred  others,  and  the 
meanest  stinting  of  syllables  prevails  like  a  disease.  The 
miserable  wretches  actually  count  tlie  letters,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  mutilate  a  word,  or  to  use  one  in  a  false  sense, 
whenever  by  doing  so  they  can  gain  two  letters.  He 
who  is  capable  of  no  new  thoughts  will  at  least  bring  new 
words  to  market,  and  every  ink-slinger  regards  it  as  his 
vocation  to  improve  the  language.    Journalists  practise 
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tliis  most  shnmelessly ;  and  since  their  papers,  on  accoant 
of  the  trivial  nature  of  their  contents,  have  the  largest 
public,  indeed  a  public  vbich  for  the  most  part  reads 
nothing  else,  a  great  danger  threatens  the  language 
through  them.  I  therefore  seriously  advise  that  they 
should  be  subjected  to  an  orthographical  censorship,  or 
that  tliey  should  be  made  to  pay  a  fine  for  every  unusual 
or  mutilated  vrord;  for  what  could  be  more  improper 
than  tliat  changes  of  language  should  proceed  from  the 
lowest  branch  of  literature  ?  Language,  especially  a 
relatively  speaking  original  language  like  German,  is  the 
most  valuable  inheritance  of  a  nation,  and  it  is  also  an 
exceediugly  complicated  work  of  art,  easily  injured,  and 
which  cannot  again  be  restored,  therefore  a  noli  me  tangere. 
Other  nations  have  felt  this,  and  have  shown  great  piety 
towards  their  languages,  although  far  less  complete  than 
German.  Therefore  the  language  of  Dante  and  Petrarch 
differs  only  in  trifles  from  that  of  to-day ;  Montaigne  is 
still  quite  readable,  and  so  also  is  Shakspeare  in  his 
oldest  editions.  For  a  German  indeed  it  is  good  to  have 
somewhat  long  words  in  his  mouth ;  for  he  thinks  slowly, 
and  they  give  him  time  to  reflect.  But  this  prevailing 
economy  of  language  shows  itself  in  yet  more  character- 
istic phenomena.  For  example,  in  opposition  to  all  logic 
and  grammar,  they  use  the  imperfect  for  the  perfect  and 
pluperfect;  they  often  stick  the  auxiliary  verb  in  their 
pocket ;  they  use  the  ablative  instead  of  the  genitive ;  for 
the  sake  of  omitting  a  couple  of  logical  particles  they 
make  such  intricate  sentences  that  one  has  to  read  them 
four  times  over  in  order  to  get  at  the  sense ;  for  it  is  only 
the  paper  and  not  the  reader's  time  that  they  care  to 
spare.  In  proper  names,  after  the  manner  of  Hotten- 
tots, they  do  not  indicate  the  case  either  by  inflection  or 
article :  the  reader  may  guess  it.  But  they  are  specially 
fond  of  contracting  the  double  vowel  and  dropping  the 
lengthening  A,  those  letters  sacred  to  prosody ;  which  is 
just  the  same  thing  as  if  we  wanted  to  banish  i;  and  m 
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from  Greek,  and  make  €  and  o  take  their  place.  Whoever 
writes  Scham,  Mdrchen,  Mass,  Spass,  ought  also  to  write 
Lon,  Son,  Stat,  Sat,  Jar,  Al,  &c.  But  since  writing  is  the 
copy  of  speech,  posterity  will  imagine  that  one  ought 
to  speak  as  one  writes ;  and  then  of  the  German  language 
there  will  only  remain  a  narrow,  mouth-distortiug,  jarring 
noise  of  consonants,  and  all  prosody  will  be  lost.  The 
spelling  "  Literatur'*  instead  of  the  correct  *' Idtteratur  " 
is  also  very  much  liked,  because  it  saves  a  letter.  In 
defence  of  this  the  participle  of  the  verb  linere  is  given 
as  the  root  of  the  word.  But  linere  means  to  smear; 
therefore  the  favoured  spelling  might  actually  be  correct 
for  the  greater  part  of  German  bookmaking ;  so  that  one 
could  distinguish  a  very  small  "  Litteratur "  from  a  very 
extensive  "  Ziteratur"  In  order  to  write  concisely  let  a 
man  improve  his  style  and  shun  all  useless  gossip  and 
chatter,  and  then  he  will  not  need  to  cut  out  syllables 
and  letters  on  account  of  the  dearness  of  paper.  But 
to  write  so  many  useless  pages,  useless  sheets,  useless 
books,  and  then  to  want  to  make  up  this  waste  of 
time  and  paper  at  the  cost  of  the  innocent  syllables  and 
letters — that  is  truly  the  superlative  of  what  is  called 
in  English  being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  there  is  no  German  Academy  to  take 
charge  of  the  language  against  literary  sans-ctUottism, 
especially  in  an  age  when  even  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  ancient  language  venture  to  employ  the  press. 
I  have  expressed  my  mind  more  fully  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  inexcusable  mischief  being  done  at  the  present 
day  to  the  German  language  in  my  "Parerga,"  vol.  ii. 
chap.  23. 

In  my  essay  on  the  principle  of  suflBcient  reason,  §  51, 
I  already  proposed  a  first  classification  of  the  sciences  in 
accordance  with  the  form  of  the  principle  of  sufficient 
rcEison  which  reigns  in  them ;  and  I  also  touched  upon 
it  again  in  §§  7  and  15  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 
I  will  give  here  a  small  attempt  at  such  a  classification. 
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which  will  yet  no  doubt  be  susceptible  of  much  improve- 
ment and  perfecting : — 

I.  Pure  a  priori  Sciences. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  ground  of  being. 

(a,)  In  space ;  Geometry. 

(J.)  In  time  :  Arithmetic  and  Algebra, 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  ground  of  knowing :  Logic. 

II.  Empirical  or  a  posteriori  Sciences.  All  based  upoa 
the  ground  of  becoming,  i.e.,  the  law  of  causalty,  and  upon 
the  three  modes  of  that  law. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  causes. 

(a.)  Universal :  Mechanics,  Hydrodynamics, 
Physics,  Chemistry. 

(6.)  Particular :  Astronomy,  Mineralogy,  Geo- 
logy, Technology,  Pharmacy. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  stimuli. 

(a,)  Universal :     Physiology   of    plants    and 

animals,   together  with  the  ancillary 

science.  Anatomy. 
(6.)  Particular:    Botany,  Zoology,  Zootomy, 

Comparative    Physiology,    Patholt^y, 

Therapeutics. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  motives. 

(a.)  Universal :  Ethics,  Psychology. 
(&,)  Particular ;  Jurisprudence,  History, 

Philosophy  or  Metaphysics,  as  the  doctrine  of  conscious- 
ness and  its  contents  in  general,  or  of  the  whole  of  expe- 
rience aa  such,  does  not  appear  in  the  list,  because  it  does 
not  at  once  pursue  the  investigation  which  the  principle 
of  sufficient  reason  prescribes,  but  first  has  this  principle 
itself  as  its  object.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  thorough 
bass  of  all  sciences,  but  belongs  to  a  higher  class  than 
ihey  do,  and  is  almost  as  much  related  to  art  as  to  science. 
As  in  music  every  particular  period  must  correspond  to 
the  tonality  to  which  thorough  bass  has  advanced,  so  every 
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author,  in  proportion  to  the  line  he  follows,  must  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  philosophy  which  prevails  in  his  time.  But 
besides  this,  every  science  has  also  its  special  philosophy ; 
and  therefore  we  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  botany,  of  zo- 
ology, of  history,  &c.  By  this  we  must  reasonably  under- 
stand nothing  more  than  the  chief  results  of  each  science 
itself,  regarded  and  comprehended  from  the  highest,  that  is 
the  most  general,  point  of  view  which  is  possible  within 
that  science.  These  general  results  connect  themselves 
directly  with  general  philosophy,  for  they  supply  it  with 
important  data,  and  relieve  it  from  the  labour  of  seeking 
these  itself  in  the  philosophically  raw  material  of  the 
special  sciences.  These  special  philosophies  therefore 
stand  as  a  mediating  link  between  their  special  sciences 
and  philosophy  proper.  For  since  the  latter  has  to  give 
the  most  general  explanations  concerning  the  whole  of 
things,  these  must  also  be  capable  of  being  brought  down 
and  applied  to  the  individual  of  every  species  of  thing. 
The  philosophy  of  each  science,  however,  arises  indepen- 
dently of  philosophy  in  general,  from  the  data  of  its  own 
science  itself.  Therefore  it  does  not  need  to  wail  till  that 
philosophy  at  last  be  found ;  but  if  worked  out  in  advance 
it  will  certainly  agree  with  the  true  universal  philosophy. 
This,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  capable  of  receiving 
confirmation  and  illustration  from  the  philosophies  of 
the  particular  sciences ;  for  the  most  general  truth  must 
be  capable  of  being  proved  through  the  more  special 
truths.  Goethe  has  afforded  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  philosophy  of  zoology  in  his  reflections  on  Dalton's 
and  Pander's  skeletons  of  rodents  (He/te  zur  Morphologic, 
1824).  And  like  merit  in  connection  with  the  same  science 
belongs  to  Kielmayer,  Delamark,  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire, 
Cuvier,  and  many  othera,  in  that  they  have  all  brought 
out  clearly  the  complete  analogy,  the  inner  relation- 
ship, the  permanent  type,  and  systematic  connection  of 
animal  forms.  Empirical  sciences  pursued  purely  for 
their  own  sake  and  without  philosophical  tendency  are 
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like  a  face  without  eyes.  They  are,  however,  a  suitable 
occupation  for  men  of  good  capacity  who  yet  lack  the 
highest  faculties,  which  would  even  be  a  hindrance  to 
minute  investigations  of  such  a  kind.  Such  men  concen- 
trate their  whole  power  and  tlieir  whole  knowledge  upon 
one  limited  field,  in  which,  therefore,  on  condition  of  re- 
maining in  entire  ignorance  of  everything  else,  they  can 
attain  to  the  most  complete  knowledge  possible;  while 
the  philosopher  must  survey  all  fields  of  knowledge,  and 
indeed  to  a  certain  extent  be  at  home  in  them;  and 
thus  that  complete  knowledge  which  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  the  study  of  detail  is  necessarily  denied  bim. 
Therefore  the  former  may  be  compared  to  those  Genera 
workmen  of  whom  one  makes  only  wheels,  another  only 
spriiiijs,  and  a  third  only  chains.  The  philosopher,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  like  the  watchmaker,  who  alone  pro- 
duces a  whole  out  of  all  these  which  has  motion  and 
significance.  They  may  also  be  compared  to  the  musi- 
cians of  an  orchestra,  each  of  whom  is  master  of  his  own 
instrument ;  and  the  philosopher,  ou  the  other  hand,  to  the 
conductor,  who  must  know  the  nature  and  use  of  every 
instrument,  yet  without  being  able  to  play  them  all,  at 
even  Doe  of  tliem,  with  great  perfection.  Scotus  Erigena 
includes  all  sciences  umler  the  name  ScUntia,  in  opposi- 
tion to  pliilosophy,  which  lie  calls  Sapientia.  The  same 
distinction  was  already  made  by  the  Pythagoreans;  as 
may  be  seen  from  Stobxus  (Florii,  vol.  i.  p.  20),  where 
it  is  very  clearly  and  neatly  explained.  But  a  much 
happier  and  more  piquant  comparison  of  the  relation  of 
the  two  kinds  of  mental  effort  to  each  other  has  been 
so  of:en  repeated  by  the  ancients  that  we  no  longer  know 
to  whom  it  belongs.  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  79)  attribulea 
it  to  Aiistippus,  StobiEus  {florii.,  tit.  iv.  no)  to  Aristo  of 
Chios;  the  Scholiast  of  Aristotle  ascribes  it  to  him  (p.  8  of 
the  Berlin  edition),  but  Plutarch  {Ik  Paer.  Edac.,  c.  10) 
attributes   it   to  Bio — "  Qui  ajebat,  tieut  Penelopes  prod. 
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quum  non  posserU  cum  Penelope  cancumhere,  rem  cum  eftis 
ancUlis  habuissent ;  ita  qui  philosophiam  nequeunt  appre- 
Jiendere  eos  in  alliis  nullivs  pretii  didplinis  sese  conterere," 
Iq  our  predominantly  empirical  and  historical  age  it  can 
do  no  harm  to  recall  this. 


CHAPTER  XIII.» 

ON  THE  HETHODS  OF  HATHBHATIC3. 

Euclid's  method  of  demonetratioa  has  brought  forth  from 
its  own  womb  its  most  striking  parody  and  caricature  in 
the  famous  controversy  on  the  theory  of  parallels,  and 
the  attempts,  which  are  repeated  eveiy  year,  to  prove  the 
eleventh  axiom.  This  axiom  asserts,  and  indeed  supports 
its  assertion  by  the  indirect  evidence  of  a  third  inter- 
sectiog  line,  that  two  lines  inclining  towards  each  other 
(for  that  is  just  the  meaning  of  "less  than  two  right 
angles")  if  produced  far  enough  must  meet — a  truth 
which  is  supposed  to  be  too  complicated  to  pass  as  self- 
evident,  and  therefore  requires  a  demonstration.  Such  a 
demonstration,  however,  cannot  be  produced,  just  because 
there  is  nothing  that  is  not  immediate.  This  scruple  of 
conscience  reminds  me  of  Schiller's  question  of  law ; — 

"  For  years  I  have  used  my  nose  for  smelling.  Have  I, 
then,  actually  a  right  to  it  that  can  be  proved  ? "  Indeed 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  logical  method  is  hereby  reduced 
to  absurdity.  Yet  it  is  just  through  the  controversies 
abont  this,  together  with  the  vain  attempts  to  prove  what 
is  directly  certain  as  merely  indirectly  certain,  that  the 
self-sufficingness  and  clearness  of  intuitive  evidence  ap- 
pears in  contrast  with  the  uselessness  and  difficulty  of 
logical  proof — a  conti-ast  which  is  no  less  instructive  than 
amusing.  The  direct  certainty  is  not  allowed  to  be  valid 
here,  because  it  is  no  mere  logical  certainty  following  from 
the  conceptions,  thus  resting  only  upon  the  relation  of  the 

'  Thli  ctupter  ii  oaniieatod  with  I  15  of  tha  fint  Taloma. 
VOL.U.  X. 
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predicate  to  the  subject,  according  to  the  principle  of 
contradiction.  That  axiom,  however,  is  a  synthetical 
proposition  a  priori,  and  as  such  has  the  guarantee  of 
pure,  not  empirical,  perception,  which  is  just  as  immediate 
and  certain  as  the  principle  of  contradiction  itself,  from 
which  all  demonstrations  first  derive  their  certainty. 
Ultimately  this  holds  good  of  every  geometrical  theorem, 
and  it  is  quite  arbitrary  where  we  draw  the  line  between 
what  is  directly  certain  and  what  has  first  to  be  demon- 
strated. It  surprises  me  that  the  eighth  axiom  is  not 
rather  attacked.  "Figures  which  coincide  with  each 
other  are  equal  to  each  other."  For  **  coinciding  with 
each  other"  is  either  a  mere  tautology  or  something 
purely  empirical  which  does  not  belong  to  pure  percep- 
tion but  to  external  sensuous  experience.  It  presupposes 
that  the  figures  may  be  moved  ;  but  only  matter  is  mov- 
able in  space.  Therefore  this  appeal  to  coincidence  leaves 
pure  space — the  one  element  of  geometry — ^in  order  to 
pass  over  to  what  is  material  and  empirical. 

The  reputed  motto  of  the  Platonic  lecture-room,  "  Ayeay- 
lierprfTo^  fitfSei^  euriro),"  of  which  mathematicians  are  so 
proud,  was  no  doubt  inspired  by  the  fact  that  Plato  re- 
garded the  geometrical  figures  as  intermediate  existences 
between  the  eternal  Ideas  and  particular  things,  as 
Aristotle  frequently  mentions  in  his  "  Metaphysics  "  (espe- 
cially i.  c.  6,  p.  887,  998,  et  Scholia,  p.  827,  ed.  Berol.) 
Moreover,  the  opposition  between  those  self-existent 
eternal  forms,  or  Ideas,  and  the  transitory  individual 
things,  was  most  easily  made  comprehensible  in  geometri- 
cal figures,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Ideas,  which  is  the  central  point  of  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  and  indeed  his  only  serious  and  decided  theo- 
retical dogma.  In  expounding  it,  therefore,  he  started  from 
geometry.  In  the  same  sense  we  are  told  that  he  regarded 
geometry  as  a  preliminary  exercise  through  which  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  accustomed  itself  to  deal  with  incorpo- 
real objects,  having  hitherto  in  practical  life  had  only  to 
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do  with  corporeal  things  (^Schol.  in  Aristot.,  p.  1 2, 1 5).  This, 
then,  is  the  eenae  in  which  Plato  recommended  geometry 
to  the  philosopher;  and  therefore  one  ie  not  justiEed  in 
extending  it  further.  I  rather  recommend,  as  an  investi- 
gation of  the  influence  of  mathematics  upon  our  mental 
powers,  and  their  value  for  scientiSc  culture  in  <reneral, 
a  very  thorough  and  learned  discussion,  in  the  form  of 
a  review  of  a  hook  by  Whewell  in  the  Hdiniur^h  Review 
of  January  1836.  Its  author,  who  afterwards  published 
it  with  some  other  discussions,  with  his  name,  is  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Scot- 
land. This  work  has  also  found  a  German  translator, 
and  has  appeared  by  itself  under  the  title,  "  Ueher  den 
Werth  iind  Unwerth  dffr  MtUhematik "  ans  dem  Englisken, 
1836.  The  conclusion  the  author  arrives  at  is  that  the 
value  of  mathematics  is  only  indirect,  and  lies  in  the 
application  to  ends  which  are  only  attainable  through 
them ;  but  in  themselves  mathematics  leave  the  mind 
where  they  find  it,  and  are  by  no  means  conducive  to 
its  general  culture  and  development,  nay,  even  a  decided 
hindrance.  This  conclusion  is  not  only  proved  by  tho- 
rough dianoiologtcal  investigation  of  the  mathematical 
activity  of  the  mind,  but  is  also  confirmed  by  a  very 
learned  accumulation  of  examples  and  authorities.  The 
only  direct  use  which  is  left  to  mathematics  is  that  it 
can  accustom  restless  and  unsteady  minds  to  fix  their 
attention.  Even  Descartes,  who  was  yet  himself  famous 
as  a  mathematician,  held  the  same  opinion  with  regard 
to  mathematics.  In  the  "  Vie  de  Descartes  par  Baillel," 
1693,  it  is  said,  Liv.  ii.  c.  6,  p.  54:  "  Sa  propre  experience 
Cavait  convaincw  du  pen  d^utUiU  des  math47ruUiques,  surtout 
lorsqu'on  ne  les  cultive  que  pour  ellea  mimes,  ,  ,  ,  II  ne 
voyait  rien  de  mains  solide,  que  de  s'accvper  de  nomhres  tout 
simples  et  de  figures  imaginavres"  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ON  THE  ASSOCIATIOK  OF  IDEAS. 

The  presence  of  ideas  and  thoughts  in  our  consciousness 
is  as  strictly  subordinated  to  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason  in  its  different  forms  as  the  movement  of  bodies 
to  the  law  of  causality.  It  is  just  as  little  possible  that 
a  thought  can  appear  in  the  mind  without  an  occasion 
as  that  a  body  can  be  set  in  motion  without  a  causa 
Now  this  occasion  is  either  external,  thus  an  impression 
of  the  senses,  or  internal,  thus  itself  also  a  thought  which 
introduces  another  thought  by  means  of  association.  This 
again  depends  either  upon  a  relation  of  reason  and  con- 
sequent between  the  two ;  or  upon  similarity,  even  mere 
analogy ;  or  lastly  upon  the  circumstance  that  they  were 
both  first  apprehended  at  the  same  time,  which  again 
may  have  its  ground  in  the  proximity  in  space  of  their 
objects.  The  last  two  cases  are  denoted  by  the  word 
d  prqpos.  The  predominance  of  one  of  these  three  bonds 
of  association  of  thoughts  over  the  others  is  characteristic 
of  the  intellectual  worth  of  the  man.  The  first  named 
will  predominate  in  thoughtful  and  profound  minds,  the 
second  in  witty,  ingenious,  and  poetical  minds,  and  the 
third  in  minds  of  limited  capacity.  Not  less  characteristic 
is  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  one  thought  recalls 
others  that  stand  in  any  kind  of  relation  to  it :  this 
constitutes  the  activeness  of  the  mind.  But  the  im- 
possibility of  the  appearance  of  a  thought  without  its 
sufficient  occasion,  even  when  there  is  the  strongest  desire 
to  call  it  up,  is  proved  by  all  the  cases  in  which  we  weary 
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ourselves  in  vain  to  reeoUect  aomething,  and  go  throngh 
the  whole  store  of  our  thoughts  in  order  to  find  any  one 
that  may  be  associated  with  the  one  we  seek;  if  we 
find  the  former,  the  latter  is  also  found.  Whoever  wishes 
to  call  up  something  in  his  memory  first  seeks  for  a 
thread  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  aasociation 
of  thoughts.  Upon  this  depends  mnemonics:  it  aims  at 
providing  ns  with  easily  found  occasioners  or  causes  for 
all  the  conceptions,  thoughts,  or  words  which  are  to  be 
preserved.  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  these  occasioners 
themselves  have  first  to  be  recalled,  and  this  again  re- 
quires an  occasioner.  How  much  the  occasion  accom- 
plishes in  memory  may  be  shown  in  this  way.  If  we  have 
read  in  a  book  of  anecdotes  say  fifty  anecdotes,  and  then 
have  laid  it  aside,  immediately  afterwards  we  will  some- 
times  be  unable  to  recollect  a  single  one  of  them.  But 
if  the  occasion  comes,  or  if  a  thought  occurs  to  us  which 
has  any  analc^  with  one  of  those  anecdotes,  it  imme- 
diately comes  back  to  lis ;  and  so  with  the  whole  fifty 
as  opportunity  oflfers.  The  same  thing  holds  good  of 
all  that  we  read.  Our  immediate  remembrance  of 
words,  that  is,  our  remembrance  of  them  without  the 
assistance  of  mnemonic  contrivances,  and  with  it  our 
whole  faculty  of  speech,  ultimately  depends  upon  the 
direct  association  of  thoughts.  For  the  learning  of  lan- 
guage consists  in  this,  that  once  for  all  we  so  connect  a 
conception  with  a  word  that  this  word  will  always  occur 
to  us  along  with  this  conception,  and  this  conception  will 
always  occur  to  us  along  with  this  word.  We  have  after* 
wards  to  repeat  the  same  process  in  learning  every 
language ;  yet  if  we  learn  a  language  for  passive  and 
for  active  use — that  is,  to  read,  but  not  to  speak,  as, 
example,  most  of  us  learn  Qreek — then  the  connectioit 
one-sided,  for  the  conception  occurs  to  us  along  with  tli6 
word,  but  the  word  does  not  always  occur  to  us  along  with 
the  conception.  The  same  procedure  as  in  Uugoage  ~ 
comes  apparent  in  tlie  particular  case,  in  tlie 
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every  new  proper  name.  But  sometimes  we  do  not  trust 
ourselves  to  connect  directly  the  name  of  this  person,  or 
town,  river,  mountain,  plant,  animal,  &c.,  with  the  thought 
of  each  so  firmly  that  it  will  call  each  of  them  up  of  it* 
self ;  and  then  we  assist  ourselves  mnemonically,  and  con- 
nect the  image  of  the  person  or  thing  with  any  perceptible 
quality  the  name  of  which  occurs  in  that  of  the  person 
or  thing.  Yet  this  is  only  a  temporary  prop  to  lean  on ; 
later  we  let  it  drop,  for  the  association  of  thoughts  be- 
comes an  immediate  support. 

The  search  of  memory  for  a  clue  shows  itself  in  a 
peculiar  manner  in  the  case  of  a  dream  which  we  have 
forgotten  on  awaking,  for  in  this  case  we  seek  in  vain  for 
that  which  a  few  minutes  before  occupied  our  minds  with 
the  strength  of  the  clearest  present,  but  now  has  entirely 
disappeared.  We  grasp  at  any  lingering  impression  by 
which  may  hang  the  clue  that  by  virtue  of  association 
would  call  that  dream  back  again  into  our  conscious- 
ness. According  to  Kieser,  "  Tellurismvs''  Bd.  ii.  §  271, 
memory  even  of  what  passed  in  magnetic-somnambular 
sleep  may  possibly  sometimes  be  aroused  by  a  sensible 
sign  found  when  awake.  It  depends  upon  the  same 
impossibility  of  the  appearance  of  a  thought  without 
its  occasion  that  if  we  propose  to  do  anything  at  a  defi- 
nite time,  this  can  only  take  place  if  we  either  think  of 
nothing  else  till  then,  or  if  at  the  determined  time  we 
are  reminded  of  it  by  something,  which  may  either  be 
an  external  impression  arranged  beforehand  or  a  thought 
which  is  itself  again  brought  about  in  the  regular  way. 
Both,  then,  belong  to  the  class  of  motives.  Every  morning 
when  we  awake  our  consciousness  is  a  tabula  rasa,  which, 
however,  quickly  fills  itself  again.  First  it  is  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  previous  evening  which  now  reappear, 
and  remind  us  of  what  we  thought  in  these  surroundings ; 
to  this  the  events  of  the  previous  day  link  themselves  on ; 
and  so  one  thought  rapidly  recalls  the  others,  till  all  that 
occupied  us  yesterday  is  there  again.    Upon  the  fact  that 
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this  takes  place  properly  depesda  the  health  of  the  nuDd, 
as  opposed  to  loadness,  which,  as  is  shown  ia  the  third 
book,  consists  in  the  existence  of  great  blanks  in  the 
memory  of  past  events.  But  how  completely  sleep  breaks 
the  thread  of  memory,  so  that  each  morning  it  has  to  be 
taken  up  again,  we  see  in  particular  cases  of  the  incom- 
pleteness of  this  operation.  For  example,  sometimes  we 
cannot  recall  in  the  morning  a  melody  which  the  night 
before  ran  in  our  bead  till  we  were  tired  of  it. 

The  cases  in  which  a  thought  or  a  picture  of  the  fancy 
suddenly  came  into  our  mind  without  any  conscious  occa* 
sion  seem  to  aflbrd  an  exception  to  what  has  been  said. 
Yet  this  is  for  the  most  part  an  illusion,  which  rests  on 
the  fact  that  the  occasion  was  so  trifling  and  the  thought 
itself  so  vivid  and  interesting,  that  the  former  is  instantly 
driven  out  of  consciousness.  Tet  sometimes  the  cause  of 
such  an  instantaneous  appearance  of  an  idea  may  be  an 
internal  physical  impression  either  of  the  parts  of  the 
brain  on  each  other  or  of  the  organic  nervous  system  upon 
the  biaia. 

In  general  our  internal  process  of  thought  is  in  reality 
not  30  simple  as  the  theory  of  it ;  for  here  it  is  involved  in 
many  ways.  To  make  the  matter  clear  to  our  imagination, 
let  us  compare  our  consciousness  to  a  sheet  of  water  of 
some  depth.  Then  the  distinctly  conscious  thoughts  are 
merely  the  surface ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indis- 
tinct thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  after  sensation  of  percep- 
tions and  of  experience  generally,  mingled  with  the  special 
disposition  of  our  owu  will,  which  is  the  kernel  of  oar 
being,  is  the  mass  of  the  water.  Kow  the  mass  of  the 
whole  consciousness  is  more  or  less,  iu  proportion  to  the 
intellectual  activity,  in  constant  motion,  and  what  rise  to 
the  surface,  iu  conseqaence  of  this,  are  the  clear  pictures 
of  the  fancy  or  the  distinct,  conscious  thoughts  expressed 
in  words  and  the  resolves  of  the  will  The  whole  process 
of  our  thought  and  purpose  seldom  lies  on  the  surface, 
that  is,  consists  in   a  combination  of  distinctly  thought 
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judgments ;  although  we  strive  against  this  in  order  that  we 
may  be  able  to  explain  our  thought  to  ourselves  and  others. 
But  ordinarily  it  is  in  the  obscure  depths  of  the  mind  that 
the  rumination  of  the  materials  received  from  without  takes 
place,  through  which  they  are  worked  up  into  thoughts ; 
and  it  goes  on  almost  as  unconsciously  as  the  conversion  of 
nourishment  into  the  humours  and  substance  of  the  body. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  can  often  give  no  account  of  the  origin 
of  our  deepest  thoughts.  They  are  the  birth  of  our  myste- 
rious inner  life.  Judgments,  thoughts,  purposes,  rise  from 
out  that  deep  unexpectedly  and  to  our  own  surprise.  A 
letter  brings  us  unlooked-for  and  important  news,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  our  thoughts  and  motives  are  disordered; 
we  get  rid  of  the  matter  for  the  present,  and  think  no 
more  about  it ;  but  next  day,  or  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  after,  the  whole  situation  sometimes  stands  distinctly 
before  us,  with  what  we  have  to  do  in  the  circumstances. 
Consciousness  is  the  mere  surface  of  our  mind,  of  which, 
as  of  the  earth,  we  do  not  know  the  inside,  but  only  the 
crust. 

But  in  the  last  instance,  or  in  the  secret  of  our  inner 
being,  what  sets  in  activity  the  association  of  thought 
itself,  the  laws  of  which  were  set  forth  above,  is  the  vMl^ 
which  urges  its  servant  the  intellect,  according  to  the 
measure  of  its  powers,  to  link  thought  to  thought,  to  re- 
call the  similar,  the  contemporaneous,  to  recognise  reasons 
and  consequents.  For  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  will 
that,  in  general,  one  should  think,  so  that  one  may  be 
well  equipped  for  all  cases  that  may  arise.  Therefore  the 
form  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  which  governs 
the  association  of  thoughts  and  keeps  it  active  is  ulti- 
mately the  law  of  motivation.  For  that  which  rules  the 
sensorium,  and  determines  it  to  follow  the  analogy  or  other 
association  of  thoughts  in  this  or  that  direction,  is  the 
will  of  the  thinking  subject.  Now  just  as  here  the  laws 
of  the  connection  of  ideas  subsist  only  upon  the  basis  of 
the  will,  so  also  in  the  real  world  the  causal  connection 
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of  bodies  really  eabsists  only  apou  the  basis  of  the  vill, 
which  manifests  itself  is  the  phenomena  of  this  world. 
On  this  account  the  explanatioa  from  causes  is  never 
absolute  and  exhaustive,  but  leads  back  to  forces  of  nature 
as  their  condition,  and  the  inner  being  of  the  latter  is  just 
the  will  as  thing  in  itself.  In  saying  this,  however,  I 
have  certainly  anticipated  the  following  book. 

But  because  now  the  outward  (sensible)  occasions  of 
the  presence  of  our  ideas,  just  as  well  as  the  inner  occa- 
sions (those  of  association),  and  both  independently  of 
each  other,  constantly  affect  the  consciousness,  there  arise 
from  this  the  frequent  interruptions  of  our  course  of 
thought,  which  introduce  a  certain  cutting  up  and  con- 
fusion of  our  thinking.  This  belongs  to  its  imperfections 
which  cannot  be  explained  away,  and  which  we  shall  now 
consider  in  a  separate  chapter. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

ON  THE  ESSENTIAL  IMPERFECTIONS  OF  THE  INTELLECT. 

Our  self-consciousness  has  not  space  but  only  time  as  its 
form,  and  therefore  we  do  not  think  in  three  dimensions, 
as  we  perceive,  but  only  in  (me^  thus  in  a  line,  without 
breadth  or  depth.  This  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  of 
the  essential  imperfections  of  our  intellect  We  can  know 
all  things  only  in  succession,  and  can  become  conscious 
of  only  one  at  a  time,  indeed  even  of  this  one  only  under 
the  condition  that  for  the  time  we  forget  everything  else, 
thus  are  absolutely  unconscious  of  everything  else,  so  that 
for  the  time  it  ceases  to  exist  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
In  respect  of  this  quality  our  intellect  may  be  compared 
to  a  telescope  with  a  very  narrow  field  of  vision;  just 
because  our  consciousness  is  not  stationary  but  fleeting. 
The  intellect  apprehends  only  successively,  and  in  order 
to  grasp  one  thing  must  let  another  go,  retaining  nothing 
but  traces  of  it,  wliich  are  ever  becoming  weaker.  The 
thought  which  is  vividly  present  to  me  now  must  after  a 
little  while  have  escaped  me  altogether ;  and  if  a  good 
night's  sleep  intervene,  it  may  be  that  I  shall  never  find 
it  again,  unless  it  is  connected  with  my  personal  interests, 
that  is,  with  my  will,  which  always  commands  the  field. 

Upon  this  imperfection  of  the  intellect  depends  the 
disconnected  and  often  fragmmJtwry  ncUure  of  our  course 
of  thought,  which  I  have  already  touched  on  at  the  close 
of  last  chapter ;  and  from  this  again  arises  the  unavoidable 
distraction  of  our  thinking.     Sometimes  external  impres- 
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sioQS  of  sense  throng  in  upon  it,  disturbing  and  interrupt- 
ing it,  forcing  different  kinds  of  things  npon  it  every 
moment ;  sometimea  one  thought  draws  in  another  by  the 
bond  of  association,  and  is  now  itself  dislodged  by  it; 
sometimes,  lastly,  the  intellect  itself  is  not  capable  of 
fixing  itself  very  loi^  and  continuously  at  a  time  upon 
one  thought,  but  as  the  eye  when  it  gazes  long  at  one 
object  is  soon  unable  to  see  it  any  more  distinctly,  becaose 
the  outlines  run  into  each  other  and  become  confused, 
until  finally  all  is  obscure,  so  throagb  long-continaed 
refiectioQ  upon  one  subject  oui  thinking  also  is  gradually 
confused,  becomes  dull,  and  ends  in  complete  stupor. 
Therefore  after  a  certain  time,  which  varies  with  the 
individual,  we  must  for  the  present  give  up  every  medita- 
tion or  deliberation  which  has  had  the  fortune  to  remain 
undisturbed,  but  yet  has  not  been  brought  to  an  end, 
even  if  it  concerns  a  matter  which  ia  most  important  and 
pertinent  to  us ;  and  ve  must  dismiss  from  our  conscious- 
ness the  subject  which  interests  us  so  much,  however 
heavily  our  anxiety  about  it  may  weigh  upon  us,  in  order 
to  occupy  ourselves  now  with  insignificant  and  indifferent 
things.  During  this  time  that  important  subject  no 
longer  exists  for  ns;  it  is  like  the  heat  in  cold  water, 
latejvt.  If  now  we  resume  it  again  at  another  time,  we 
approach  it  like  a  new  thing,  with  which  we  become 
acquainted  anew,  although  more  quickly,  and  the  agree- 
able or  diB^;T«eable  impression  of  it  is  also  produced 
anew  upon  our  will  We  ourselves,  however,  do  not 
come  back  quite  unchanged.  For  with  the  physical 
composition  of  the  humours  and  tension  of  the  nerves, 
which  constantly  changes  with  the  hours,  days,  and  years, 
our  mood  and  point  of  view  also  changes.  Moreover,  the 
different  kinds  of  ideas  which  have  been  there  in  the 
meantime  have  left  an  echo  behind  them,  the  tone  of 
which  infiuences  the  ideas  which  follow.  Therefore  the 
same  thing  appears  to  us  at  different  times,  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  evening,  at  mid-day,  or  on  another  day,  often 
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very  different ;  opposite  views  of  it  now  press  upon  each 
other  and  increase  our  doubt.  Hence  we  speak  of  sleeping 
upon  a  matter,  and  for  important  determinations  we  de- 
mand a  long  time  for  consideration.  Now,  although  tbis 
quality  of  our  intellect,  as  springing  from  its  weakness, 
has  its  evident  disadvantages,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
affords  the  advantage  that  after  the  distraction  and  the 
physical  change  we  return  to  our  subject  as  comparatively 
new  beings,  fresh  and  strange,  and  thus  are  able  to  see 
it  repeatedly  in  very  different  lights.  From  all  this  it 
is  plain  that  human  consciousness  and  thought  is  in  its 
nature  necessarily  fragmentary,  on  account  of  which  the 
theoretical  and  practical  results  which  are  achieved  by 
piecing  together  such  fragments  are  for  the  most  part 
defective.  In  this  our  thinking  consciousness  is  like  a 
magic  lantern,  in  the  focus  of  which  only  one  picture  can 
appear  at  a  time,  and  each,  even  if  it  represents  the 
noblest  objects,  must  yet  soon  pass  away  in  order  to  make 
room  for  others  of  a  different,  and  even  most  vulgar, 
description.  In  practical  matters  the  most  important 
plans  and  resolutions  are  formed  in  general;  but  others 
are  subordinated  to  these  as  means  to  an  end,  and  others 
again  are  subordinated  to  these,  and  so  on  down  to  the 
particular  case  that  has  to  be  carried  out  in  concreto. 
They  do  not,  however,  come  to  be  carried  out  in  the  order 
of  their  dignity,  but  while  we  are  occupied  with  plans 
which  are  great  and  general,  we  have  to  contend  with  the 
most  trifling  details  and  the  cares  of  the  moment.  In 
this  way  our  consciousness  becomes  still  more  desultory. 
In  general,  theoretical  occupations  of  the  mind  unfit  us 
for  practical  affairs,  and  vice  versd. 

In  consequence  of  the  inevitably  distracted  and  frag- 
mentary nature  of  all  our  thinking,  which  has  been  pointed 
out,  and  the  mingling  of  ideas  of  different  kinds  thereby 
introduced,  to  which  even  the  noblest  human  minds  are 
subject,  we  really  have  only  half  a  consciousness  with 
which  to  grope  about  in  the  labyrinth  of  our  life  and  the 
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obscurity  of  our  investigations;  bright  moments  some- 
times illuminate  our  path  like  lightning.  But  what  is 
to  be  expected  of  heads  of  which  even  the  wisest  is  eyery 
night  the  scene  of  the  strangest  and  most  senseless  dreams, 
Kud  which  has  to  take  up  its  meditations  again  on  awaken- 
ing from  these  ?  Clearly  a  consciousness  which  is  subject 
to  such  great  limitations  is  little  suited  for  solving  the 
riddle  of  the  world ;  and  such  an  endeavour  would  neces- 
sarily appear  strange  and  pitiful  to  a  being  of  a  higher 
order  whose  intellect  had  not  time  as  its  form,  and  whose 
thinking  had  thus  true  completeness  and  unity.  Indeed 
it  is  really  wonderful  that  we  are  not  completely  confused 
by  the  very  heterogeneous  mixture  of  ideas  and  fragments 
of  thought  of  every  kind  which  are  constantly  crossing  each 
other  in  our  minds,  but  are  yet  always  able  to  see  our 
way  again  and  make  everything  agree  together.  Clearly 
there  must  exist  a  simpler  thread  upon  which  everything 
ranges  itself  together :  but  what  is  this  /  Memory  alone 
is  not  sufficient,  for  it  has  essential  limitations  of  which 
I  shall  speEik  shortly,  and  besides  this,  it  is  exceedingly 
imperfect  and  untrustworthy.  The  logical  ego  or  even 
the  transcendental  synthetic  unity  of  aj^pereeption  are  ex- 
pressions and  explanations  which  will  not  easily  serve 
to  make  the  matter  comprehensible;  they  will  rather 
suggest  to  many : 
'"Tia  true  your  beard  is  curly,  yet  it  will  not  draw  you  the  bolt." 

Kant's  proposition,  "The  I  think  must  accompany  all 
our  ideas,"  is  insufficient ;  for  the  "  I "  is  an  unknown 
quantity,  ie.,  it  is  itself  a  secret.  That  which  gives  unity 
and  connection  to  consciousness  in  that  it  runs  t 
all  its  ideas,  and  is  thus  its  substratum,  its  perm 
supporter,  cannot  itself  be  conditioned  by  consciout 
therefore  cannot  be  an  idea.  Aather  it  must  be  the  j 
of  consciousness,  and  the  root  of  the  tree  of  ^ 
is  the  fruit.  This,  I  say,  is  the  vnll,  It  alone  j 
changeable  and  absolutely  identical,  and 
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forth  consciousness  for  its  own  ends.  Therefore  it  is  also 
the  will  which  gives  it  unity  and  holds  together  all  its 
ideas  and  thoughts,  accompanying  them  like  a  continuous 
harmony.  Without  it  the  intellect  would  no  longer  have 
the  unity  of  consciousness,  as  a  mirror  in  which  now  this 
and  now  that  successively  presents  itself,  or  at  the  most 
only  so  much  as  a  convex  mirror  whose  rays  unite  in  an 
imaginary  point  behind  its  surface.  But  the  toiU  alone  is 
that  which  is  permanent  and  unchangeable  in  conscious- 
ness. It  is  the  will  which  holds  together  all  thoughts 
and  ideas  as  means  to  its  ends,  and  tinges  them  with  the 
colour  of  its  own  character,  its  mood,  and  its  interests, 
commands  the  attention,  and  holds  in  its  hand  the  train 
of  motives  whose  influence  ultimately  sets  memory  and 
the  association  of  ideas  in  activity ;  at  bottom  it  is  the 
will  that  is  spoken  of  whenever  "  I "  appears  in  a  judg- 
ment. Thus  it  is  the  true  and  final  point  of  unity  of 
consciousness,  and  the  bond  of  all  its  functions  and  acts ; 
it  does  not  itself,  however,  belong  to  the  intellect,  but  is 
only  its  root,  source,  and  controller. 

From  the  form  of  time  and  the  single  dimension  of 
the  series  of  ideas,  on  account  of  which,  in  order  to  take 
up  one,  the  intellect  must  let  all  the  others  fall,  there 
follows  not  only  its  distraction,  but  also  its  forgetftUness. 
Most  of  what  it  lets  fall  it  never  takes  up  again  ;  especi- 
ally since  the  taking  up  again  is  bound  to  the  principle 
of  sufficient  reason,  and  thus  demands  an  occasion  which 
the  association  of  thoughts  and  motivation  have  first  to 
supply;  an  occasion,  however,  which  may  be  the  more 
remote  and  smaller  in  proportion  as  our  sensibility  for 
it  is  heightened  by  our  interest  in  the  subject.  But 
memory,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  the  essay  on  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason,  is  not  a  store-house,  but 
merely  a  faculty  acquired  by  practice  of  calling  up  ideas 
at  pleasure,  which  must  Uierefore  constantly  be  kept 
in  practice  by  use;  for  otherwise  it  will  gradually  be 
lost.    Accordingly  the  knowledge  even  of  the  learned 
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maa  exists  onlj  viTtvaliter  as  an  acquired  facility  ia 
calling  up  certain  ideas;  actuatiUr,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  also  ia  confined  to  one  idea,  and  ia  only  conscious  of 
this  one  at  a  time.  Hence  arises  a  strange  contraat 
between  what  he  knowa  potentid  and  what  he  knows 
adu ;  that  is,  between  his  knowledge  and  what  he  thinks 
at  any  moment :  the  former  is  an  immense  and  always 
somewhat  chaotic  mass,  the  latter  ia  a  single  distinct 
thought.  The  relation  resembles  that  between  the  in- 
numerable atars  of  the  heavens  and  the  limited  field  of 
vision  of  the  telescope ;  it  appears  in  a  striking  manner 
when  upon  some  occaaion  he  wishes  to  call  distinctly 
to  his  remembrance  some  particular  circumstance  in  his 
knowledge,  and  time  and  trouble  are  required  to  prodnce 
it  from  that  chaoa.  Sapidity  in  doing  thia  ia  a  special 
gift,  but  is  very  dependent  upon  day  and  hour ;  therefore 
memory  sometimes  refuses  us  its  service,  even  in  things 
which  at  another  time  it  has  readily  at  hand.  Thia 
consideration  calls  us  in  our  studies  to  strive  more  to 
attain  to  correct  insight  than  to  increase  our  learning, 
and  to  lay  it  to  heart  that  the  quality  of  knowledge  is 
more  important  than  its  quantity.  The  latter  imparts  to 
hooka  only  thickness,  the  former  t^oroughnesa  and  also 
style ;  for  it  is  an  intenaivt  quantity,  while  the  other  is 
merely  extensive.  It  consists  in  the  distinctness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  conceptions,  together  with  the  piurity  and 
accuracy  of  the  knowledge  of  perception  which  forma 
their  foundation;  therefore  the  whole  of  knowledge  in 
all  its  parts  is  penetrated  by  it,  and  in  proportion  aa  it  ia 
so  is  valuable  or  trifling.  With  a  small  quantity,  but  of 
good  quality,  one  achieves  more  than  with  a  very  large 
quantity  of  bad  quality. 

The  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  knowledge  is  that  of 
perception,  but  it  is  limited  absolutely  to  the  particular, 
the  individual.  The  combination  of  the  many  and  the 
different  in  one  idea  is  only  possible  through  the  conception, 
that  is,  through  the  omission  of  the  differences ;  therefore 
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this  is  a  very  imperfect  manner  of  presenting  things  to 
the  mind.  Certainly  the  particular  also  can  be  directly 
comprehended  as  a  universal,  if  it  is  raised  to  the  (Pla- 
tonic) Idea ;  but  in  this  process,  which  I  have  analysed 
in  the  third  book,  the  intellect  already  passes  beyond 
the  limits  of  individuality,  and  therefore  of  time ;  more- 
over it  is  only  an  exception. 

These  inner  and  essential  imperfections  of  the  intellect 
are  further  increased  by  a  disturbance  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  external  to  it,  but  yet  is  unceasing — the  influence 
exerted  by  the  will  upon  all  its  operations  whenever  it 
is  in  any  way  concerned  in  their  result.  Every  passion, 
indeed  every  inclination  and  aversion,  tinges  the  objects 
of  knowledge  with  its  colour.  Of  most  common  occurrence 
is  the  falsifying  of  knowledge  which  is  brought  about 
by  wishes  and  hopes,  for  they  picture  to  us  the  scarcely 
possible  as  probable  and  well  nigh  certain,  and  make 
us  almost  incapable  of  comprehending  what  is  opposed 
to  it :  fear  acts  in  a  similar  way ;  and  every  preconceived 
opinion,  every  partiality,  and,  as  has  been  said,  every 
interest,  every  emotion  and  inclination  of  the  will,  acts  in 
an  analogous  manner. 

To  all  these  imperfections  of  the  intellect  we  have 
finally  to  add  this,  that  it  grows  old  with  the  brain,  that 
is,  like  all  physiological  functions,  it  loses  its  energy  in 
later  years,  whereby  all  its  imperfections  are  then  much 
increased. 

The  defective  nature  of  the  intellect  here  set  forth 
will  not,  however,  surprise  us  if  we  look  back  at  its  origin 
and  destiny  as  established  by  me  in  the  second  book. 
Nature  has  produced  it  for  the  service  of  an  individual 
will.  Therefore  it  is  only  designed  to  know  things  so  far 
as  they  afford  the  motives  of  such  a  will,  but  not  to 
fathom  them  or  comprehend  their  true  being.  Human 
intellect  is  only  a  higher  gradation  of  the  intellect  of 
the  brutes ;  and  as  this  is  entirely  confined  to  the  present, 
our  intellect  also  bears  strong  traces  of  this  limitation. 
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Therefore  oar  memory  and  recollection  is  aomething  veiy 
imperfect  Hov  little  of  all  that  we  hare  done,  experi- 
enced, learnt,  or  read,  can  we  recall  1  And  even  this 
litUe  for  the  most  part  only  laboriouely  and  imperfectly. 
For  the  same  reasons  is  it  so  very  difficult  for  na  to  keep 
ourselves  free  from  the  impressions  of  the  present.  Un- 
conaciousness  is  the  original  and  natural  condition  of  all 
things,  and  therefore  also  the  basis  from  which,  in  por^ 
ticular  species  of  beings,  conscioosness  results  as  their 
highest  efflorescence;  wherefore  even  then  onconscions- 
ness  always  continues  to  predominate.  Accordingly  most 
existences  are  withoat  consciousness;  but  yet  they  act 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  nature,  ix.,  of  their  will. 
Plants  have  at  most  a  very  weak  analogue  of  conscious- 
ness ;  the  lowest  species  of  animals  only  the  dawn  of  it. 
But  even  after  it  has  ascended  through  the  whole  series 
of  animals  to  man  and  his  reason,  the  unconsciousness  of 
plants,  from  which  it  started,  still  remains  the  foundation, 
and  may  be  traced  in  the  necessity  for  sleep,  and  also  in 
all  those  essential  and  great  imperfections,  here  set  forth, 
of  every  intellect  produced  through  physiological  functions ; 
and  of  another  intellect  we  have  no  conception.  < 

The  imperfections  here  proved  to  be  essential  to  the 
intellect  are  constantly  increased,  however,  in  particular 
cases,  by  non-eaaejUvd  imperfections.  The  intellect  is 
never  in  everif  respect  what  it  possibly  might  be.  The 
perfections  possible  to  it  are  so  opposed  that  they  exclude 
each  other.  Therefore  no  man  can  be  at  once  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  or  Shakspeare  and  Newton,  or  Kant  and  Goethe. 
The  imperfections  of  the  intellect,  on  the  contrary,  consort 
very  well  together;  therefore  in  reality  it  for  the  most  part 
remains  far  below  what  it  might  be.  Its  functions  depend 
upon  BO  very  many  conditions,  which  we  can  only  compre- 
hend as  anatomical  and  physiological,  in  the  ph^Tunaaum 
in  which  alone  they  are  given  us,  that  a  decidedly  excelling 
intellect,  even  in  one  respect  alone,  is  among  the  rarest  of 
natural  phenomena.    Therefore  tJie  productions  of  such  an 
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intellect  are  preserved  through  thousands  of  years,  indeed 
every  relic  of  such  a  highly  favoured  individual  becomes 
a  most  valuable  treasure.  From  such  an  intellect  down 
to  that  which  approaches  imbecility  the  gradations  are 
innumerable.  And  primarily,  in  conformity  with  these 
gradations,  the  mental  horizon  of  each  of  us  varies  very 
much  from  the  mere  comprehension  of  the  present,  which 
even  the  brute  has,  to  that  which  also  embraces  the  next 
hour,  the  day,  even  the  morrow,  the  week,  the  year,  the 
life,  the  century,  the  thousand  years,  up  to  that  of  the  con- 
sciousness which  has  almost  always  present,  even  though 
obscurely  dawning,  the  horizon  of  the  infinite,  and  whose 
thoughts  therefore  assume  a  character  in  keeping  with 
this.  Further,  that  difference  among  intelligences  shows 
itself  in  the  rapidity  of  their  thinking,  which  is  very  im- 
portant, and  which  may  be  as  different  and  as  finely  gradu- 
ated as  that  of  the  points  in  the  radius  of  a  revolving  disc. 
The  remoteness  of  the  consequents  and  reasons  to  which 
any  one's  thought  can  extend  seems  to  stand  in  a  certain 
relation  to  the  rapidity  of  his  thinking,  for  the  greatest 
exertion  of  thought-power  in  general  can  only  last  quite 
a  short  time,  and  yet  only  while  it  lasts  can  a  thought  be 
thought  out  in  its  complete  unity.  It  therefore  amounts 
to  this,  how  far  the  intellect  can  pursue  it  in  so  short  a 
time,  thus  what  length  of  path  it  can  travel  in  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  some,  rapidity  may  be  made 
up  for  by  the  greater  duration  of  that  time  of  perfectly 
concentrated  thought.  Probably  the  slow  and  lasting 
thought  makes  the  mathematical  mind,  while  rapidity  of 
thought  makes  the  genius.  The  latter  is  a  flight,  the 
former  a  sure  advance  upon  firm  ground,  step  by  step. 
Yet  even  in  the  sciences,  whenever  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  mere  quantities,  but  of  understanding  the 
nature  of  phenomena,  this  last  kind  of  thinking  is  in- 
adequate. This  is  shown,  for  example,  by  Newton's  theory 
of  colour,  and  later  by  Biot's  nonsense  about  colour  rings, 
which  yet  agrees  with  the  whole  atomistic   method  of 
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treating  light  among  the  French,  with  its  mol^eula  de 
lumiire,  and  in  general  with  their  fixed  idea  of  reducing 
everything  in  nature  to  mere  mechanical  effects.  Lastly, 
the  great  iBdividual  diversity  of  intelligence  we  are 
speaking  about  shows  itself  excellently  in  the  degrtea 
of  the  cUamess  0/  undeTstandinff,  and  accordingly  in 
the  distinctness  of  Ihi  whole  thinking.  To  one  man  that 
is  to  understand  which  to  another  is  only  in  some 
degree  to  observe;  the  one  ia  already  done  and  at  the 
goal  while  the  other  ia  only  at  the  beginning;  to  the 
one  that  is  the  solution  which  to  the  other  ia  only  the 
problem.  This  depends  on  the  quality  of  thought  and 
knowledge,  which  woa  already  referred  to  above.  As 
in  rooms  the  degree  of  light  varies,  so  does  it  in  minds. 
We  can  detect  this  qtudUy  of  the  whole  thought  as  soon 
as  we  have  read  only  a  few  pt^es  of  an  author.  For 
in  doing  so  we  have  been  obliged  to  understand  both 
with  his  understanding  and  in  his  sense;  and  there- 
fore before  we  know  all  that  he  haa  thought  we  see 
already  how  he  thinks,  what  is  the  formal  nature,  the 
texture  of  his  thinkit^  which  remains  the  same  in  every- 
thing aboDt  which  he  thinks,  and  whose  expression  is 
the  train  of  thought  and  the  style.  In  this  we  feel  at 
once  the  pace,  the  flexibleness  and  lightness,  even  indeed 
the  soaring  power  of  his  mind;  or,  on  the  contrary,  ita 
dulness,  formality,  lameness  and  leaden  quality.  For,  as 
language  is  the  expression  of  the  mind  of  a  nation,  style 
is  the  more  immediate  expression  of  the  mind  of  an 
author  than  even  his  phTsiognomy.  We  throw  a  book 
aside  when  we  observe  that  in  it  we  enter  an  obscurer 
region  than  our  own,  nnleaa  we  have  to  leam  from  it 
mere  facta,  not  tbonghta.  Apart  from  mere  facts,  only 
that  author  will  afford  as  profit  whose  understanding 
is  keener  and  clearer  than  our  own,  who  forwards  oar 
t':.iniLing  instead  of  hindering  it,  like  the  dnll  mind  tiist 
w:J  force  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  toad-Uke  course  of 
iia  tooa^t ;  Uins  ttiat  aatitor  with  wiiose  mind  it  givea 
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us  sensible  relief  and  assistance  sometimes  to  think,  by 
whom  we  feel  ourselves  borne  where  we  could  not  have 
gone  alone.  Groethe  once  said  to  me  that  if  he  read  a 
page  of  Kant  he  felt  as  if  he  entered  a  brightly  lighted 
room.  Inferior  minds  are  so  not  merely  because  they 
are  distorted,  and  therefore  judge  falsely,  but  primarily 
through  the  indistinctness  of  their  whole  thinking,  which 
may  be  compared  to  seeing  through  a  bad  telescope, 
when  all  the  outlines  appear  indistinct  and  as  if  ob- 
literated, and  the  different  objects  run  into  each  other. 
The  weak  understanding  of  such  minds  shrinks  from 
the  demand  for  distinctness  of  conceptions,  and  therefore 
they  do  not  themselves  make  this  claim  upon  it,  but  put 
up  with  haziness ;  and  to  satisfy  themselves  with  this  they 
gladly  have  recourse  to  words,  especially  such  as  denote 
indefinite,  very  abstract,  unusual  conceptions  which  are 
hard  to  explain ;  such,  for  example,  as  infinite  and  finite, 
sensible  and  supersensible,  the  Idea  of  being,  Ideas  of 
the  reason,  the  absolute,  the  Idea  of  the  good,  the 
divine,  moral  freedon,  power  of  spontaneous  generation, 
the  absolute  Idea,  subject-object,  &c.  The  like  of  these 
they  confidently  fling  about,  imagine  they  really  express 
thoughts,  and  expect  every  one  to  be  content  with  them ; 
for  the  highest  summit  of  wisdom  which  they  can  see  is 
to  have  at  command  such  ready-made  words  for  every 
possible  question.  This  immense  satisfaction  in  ivords  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  inferior  minds.  It  depends 
simply  upon  their  incapacity  for  distinct  conceptions, 
whenever  these  must  rise  above  the  most  trivial  and 
simple  relations.  Hence  upon  the  weakness  and  indolence 
of  their  intellect,  and  indeed  upon  the  secret  conscious- 
ness of  this,  which  in  the  case  of  scholars  is  bound  up 
with  the  early  learnt  and  hard  necessity  of  passing  them- 
selves off  as  thinking  beings,  to  meet  which  demand  in 
all  cases  they  keep  such  a  suitable  store  of  ready-made 
words.  It  must  really  be  amusing  to  see  a  professor  of 
philosophy  of  this  kind  in  the  chair,  who  bond  fide  delivers 
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sncha  juggle  of  vords  destitute  of  thoughts,  quite  sin- 
cerely,  under  the  delusion  that  thej  are  really  thoughts, 
and  in  front  of  bim  the  students,  who  just  as  bond  fide,  i.e., 
under  the  same  delusion,  listen  attentively  and  take  notes, 
while  yet  in  reality  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  goes 
beyond  the  words,  but  rather  these  words  themselves,  to- 
gether with  the  audible  scratching  of  pens,  are  the  only 
realities  in  the  whole  matter.  This  peculiar  satis/action  in 
vxtreU  has  more  than  anything  else  to  do  with  the  per- 
petuation of  errors.  For,  relying  on  the  words  and  phrases 
received  from  his  predecessors,  each  one  confidently  passes 
over  obscurities  and  problems,  and  thus  these  are  pro- 
pagated through  centuries  from  book  to  book ;  and  the 
thinking  man,  especially  in  youth,  is  in  doubt  whether  it 
may  be  that  he  is  incapable  of  understanding  it,  or  that 
there  is  really  nothing  here  to  understand ;  and  similarly, 
whether  for  others  the  problem  which  they  all  slink  past 
with  such  comical  seriousness  by  the  same  path  is  no 
problem  at  all,  or  whether  it  is  only  that  they  will  not 
see  it  Many  truths  remain  undiscovered  simply  on  this 
account,  that  no  one  has  the  courage  to  look  the  problem 
in  the  face  and  grapple  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
distinctness  of  thought  and  clearness  of  conceptions 
peculiar  to  eminent  minds  produces  the  effect  that  even 
known  truths  when  brought  forward  by  them  gain  new 
light,  or  at  least  a  new  stimulus.  If  we  hear  them  or  read 
them,  it  is  as  if  we  ezchai^ed  a  bad  telescope  for  a  good 
one.  Let  one  only  read,  for  example,  in  Euler's  "  Letters 
to  the  Princess,"  bis  exposition  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  mechanics  and  optics.  Upon  this  rests  the  remark  of 
Diderot  in  the  JVereu  de  Bameau,  that  only  the  perfect 
masters  are  capable  of  teaching  really  well  the  elements  of 
a  science ;  just  because  it  is  only  they  who  really  under- 
stand the  questions,  and  for  them  words  never  take  the 
place  of  thoughts. 

But   we  ought  to   know  that  inferior  minds   are  the 
rule,  good  minds  the  exception,  eminent  minds  very  rare. 
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and  genius   a  portent.     How  otherwise  could  a  human 
race  consisting  of  about  eight  hundred  million  individuals 
have  left  so  much  after  six  thousand  years  to  discover,  to 
invent;  to  think  out,  and  to  say  ?    The  intellect  is  calcu- 
lated for  the  support  of  the  individual  alone,  and  as  a  rule 
it  is  only  barely  sufficient  even  for  this.    But  nature  has 
wisely  been  very  sparing  of  conferring  a  larger  measure ; 
for  the  man  of  limited  intelligence  can  survey  the  few 
and  simple  relations  which  lie  within  reach  of  his  narrow 
sphere  of  action,  and  can  control  the  levers  of  them  with 
much  greater  ease  than  could  the  eminently  intellectual 
man  who  commands  an  incomparably  larger  sphere  and 
works  with  long  levers.    Thus  the  insect  sees  everything 
on  its  stem  or  leaf  with  the  most  minute  exactness,  and 
better  than  we,  and  yet  is  not  aware  of  the  man  who 
stands  within  three  steps  of  it.      This  is  the  reason  of  the 
slyness  of  half-witted  persons,  and  the  ground  of  the 
paradox :  II  y  a  un  myst&re  dans  Fesprit  des  gens   qui 
n'en  ont  pas.    For  practical  life  genius  is  about  as  useful 
as  an  astral  telescope  in  a  theatre.    Thus,  with  regard 
to  the  intellect  nature  is  highly  aristocratic.     The   dis- 
tinctions which  it  has  established  are  greater  than  those 
which  are  made  in  any  country  by  birth,  rank,  wealth, 
or  caste.     But  in  the  aristocracy  of  intellect,  as  in  other 
aristocracies,  there  are  many  thousands  of  plebeians  for 
one  nobleman,  many  millions  for  one  prince,  and  the  great 
multitude   of  men   are   mere  populace,   mob,  rabble,  la 
canaille.     Now  certainly  there  is  a  glaring  contrast  be- 
tween the  scale  of  rank  of  nature  and  that  of  convention, 
and  their  agreement  is  only  to  be  hoped  for  in  a  golden 
age.     Meanwhile  those  who  stand  very  high  in  the  one 
scale  of  rank  and  in  the  other  have  this  in  common,  that 
for  the  most  part  they  live  in  exalted  isolation,  to  which 
Byron  refers  when  he  says  : — 

"  To  feel  me  in  the  solitude  of  kings 
Without  the  power  that  makes  them  bear  a  crown." 

— Proph.  of  Dante,  c.  i. 
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For  intellect  is  a  difTBrentiating,  and  therefore  a  separating 
principle.  Ita  different  grades,  far  more  than  thoae  of 
mere  culture,  give  to  each  man  different  conceptions,  in 
consequence  of  which  each  man  lives  to  a  certain  extent 
in  a  different  world,  in  which  he  can  directly  meet  those 
only  who  are  like  himaelf,  and  can  only  attempt  to  speak 
to  the  rest  and  make  himself  understood  by  them  from 
a  distance.  Great  differences  in  the  grade  and  in  the 
cnltivatioQ  of  the  understanding  fix  a  wide  gulf  between 
man  and  man,  which  can  only  be  crossed  by  benevolence ; 
for  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  unifying  principle,  whicli 
identifies  every  one  else  with  its  own  self.  Yet  the  con- 
nection remains  a  moral  one ;  it  cannot  become  intellectual. 
Indeed,  when  the  degree  of  culture  is  about  the  same, 
the  conversation  between  a  man  of  great  intellect  and  an 
ordinary  man  is  like  the  journey  together  of  two  men,  one 
of  whom  rides  on  a  spirited  horse  and  the  other  goes  on 
foot.  It  soon  becomes  very  trying  to  both  of  them,  and 
for  any  length  of  time  impossible.  For  a  short  way  the 
rider  can  indeed  dismount,  in  order  to  walk  with  the 
other,  though  even  then  the  impatience  of  his  horse  will 
give  him  much  to  do. 

But  the  public  could  be  benefited  by  nothing  so  much 
as  by  the  recognition  of  that  intdUctual  aristocract/  of 
tiature.  By  virtue  of  such  recognition  it  would  compre- 
hend that  when  facts  are  concerned,  thus  when  the 
matter  has  to  be  decided  from  experiments,  travels,  codes, 
histories,  and  chronicles,  the  normal  mind  is  certainly 
sufficient;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  mere  thoughts 
are  in  question,  especially  those  thoughts  the  material  or 
data  of  which  are  within  reach  of  every  one,  thus  when  it 
is  really  only  a  question  of  thinking  htfore  others,  decided 
refiectivenesa,  native  eminence,  wliich  only  nature  bestows, 
and  that  very  seldom,  is  inevitably  demanded,  and  no  one 
deserves  to  be  heard  who  does  not  at  once  give  proofs 
of  this.  If  the  public  could  be  brought  to  see  this  for 
itself,  it  would  no  longer  waste  the  time  which  is  sparingly 
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measured  out  to  it  for  its  culture  on  the  productions  of 
ordinary  minds,  thus  on  the  innumerable  botches  of  poetry 
and  philosophy  which  are  produced  every  day.  It  would 
no  longer  seize  always  what  is  newest,  in  the  childish 
delusion  that  books,  like  eggs,  must  be  enjoyed  while 
they  are  fresh,  but  would  confine  itself  to  the  works  of 
the  few  select  and  chosen  minds  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
would  strive  to  learn  to  know  and  understand  them,  and 
might  thus  by  degrees  attain  to  true  culture.  And  then, 
also,  those  thousands  of  imcalled-for  productions  which, 
like  tares,  hinder  the  growth  of  the  good  wheat  would 
be  discontinued 


CHAPTEE  XVI.1 


ON  THE  PRACTICAL  USE  OF  BEASON  AND   ON  STOICISM. 


In  the  seventh  chapter  I  have  Bhovn  that,  in  the  theo- 
retical sphere,  procedure  based  upon  concffptionB  suffices 
for  mediocre  achievements  only,  while  great  achievementB, 
on  the  other  hand,  demand  that  we  should  draw  from 
perception  itself  as  the  primary  source  of  all  knowledge. 
In  the  practical  sphere,  however,  the  converse  is  the  case. 
Here  determination  by  what  is  perceived  is  the  way  of 
the  brutes,  but  is  unworthy  of  man,  who  has  eoruepttons 
to  guide  his  conduct,  and  ia  thus  emancipated  from  the 
power  of  what  is  actually  pereeptibly  present,  to  which 
the  brute  is  unconditionally  given  over.  In  proportion 
as  a  man  makes  good  this  prerogative  bis  conduct  may 
be  called  raiioru^,  and  only  in  this  sense  can  we  spe^ 
of  practical  reason,  not  in  the  Kantian  sense,  the  inadmis- 
sibility of  which  I  have  thoroughly  exposed  in  my  prize 
essay  on  the  foundation  of  morals. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  let  oneself  be  determined 
by  eonceptiona  alone;  for  the  directly  present  external 
world,  with  its  perceptible  reality,  intrudes  itself  foreibly 
even  on  the  strongest  mind.  Bat  it  is  just  in  con- 
quering this  impression,  in  destroying  its  illusion,  that 
the  human  spirit  shows  its  worth  and  greatness.  Thus 
if  incitements  to  lust  and  pleasure  leave  it  unaffected, 
if  the  threats  and  fury  of  enraged  enemies  do  not  shake 
it,  if  the  entreaties  of  erring  friends  do  not  make  its 
'  Thli  chapter  ii  cxjuwcted  with  J  t6  of  tbe  flnt  volnme. 
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purpose  waver,  and  the  delusive  forms  with  which  pre- 
concerted plots  surround  it  leave  it  unmoved,  if  the  scorn 
of  fools  and  of  the  vulgar  herd  does  not  disturb  it  nor 
trouble  it  as  to  its  own  worth,  then  it  seems  to  stand 
under  the  influence  of  a  spirit-world,  visible  to  it  alone 
(and  this  is  the  world  of  conceptions),  before  which  that 
perceptibly  present  world  which  lies  open  to  all  dissolves 
like  a  phantom.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  gives  to 
the  external  world  and  visible  reality  their  great  power 
over  the  mind  is  their  nearness  and  directness.  As  the 
magnetic  needle,  which  is  kept  in  its  position  by  the 
combined  action  of  widely  distributed  forces  of  nature 
embracing  the  whole  earth,  can  yet  be  perturbed  and  set 
in  violent  oscillation  by  a  small  piece  of  iron,  if  only  it 
comes  quite  close  to  it,  so  even  a  great  mind  can  some- 
times be  disconcerted  and  perturbed  by  trifling  events  and 
insignificant  men,  if  only  they  affect  it  very  closely,  and 
the  deliberate  purpose  can  be  for  the  moment  shaken 
by  a  trivial  but  immediately  present  counter  motive. 
For  the  influence  of  the  motives  is  subject  to  a  law  which 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  law  according  to  which  weights 
act  on  a  balance,  and  in  consequence  of  it  a  very  small 
motive,  which,  however,  lies  very  near  to  us,  can  out- 
weigh one  which  in  itself  is  much  stronger,  but  which 
only  affects  us  from  a  distance.  But  it  is  this  quality 
of  the  mind,  by  reason  of  which  it  allows  itself  to  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  this  law,  and  does  not 
withdraw  itself  from  it  by  the  strength  of  actual  practical 
reason,  which  the  ancients  denoted  by  animi  impotentia, 
which  really  signifies  ratio  regendce  voluntatis  impotens. 
Every  emotion  {animi  perturbatio)  simply  arises  from  the 
fact  that  an  idea  which  affects  our  will  comes  so  exces- 
sively near  to  us  that  it  conceals  everything  else  from 
us,  and  we  can  no  longer  see  anything  but  it,  so  that 
for  the  moment  we  become  incapable  of  taking  account 
of  things  of  another  kind.  It  would  be  a  valuable  safe- 
guard against  this  if  we  were  to  bring  ourselves  to  regard 
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the  present,  by  the  assistance  of  imagination,  as  if  it 
were  past,  and  should  thus  accustom  our  appetoeption 
to  the  epistolaiy  style  of  the  Bomans.  Tec  conversely 
we  are  very  well  able  to  regard  what  is  long  past  as  so 
vividly  present  that  old  emotions  which  have  long  been 
asleep  are  thereby  reawakened  in  their  full  strength. 
Thus  also  no  one  would  be  irritated  or  disconcerted 
by  a  misfortune,  a  disappointment,  if  reason  always  kept 
present  to  him  what  man  really  is :  the  moat  needy  of 
creatures,  daily  and  hourly  abandoned  to  innumerable 
misfortunes,  great  and  small,  to  SeiKoTarov  ^aav,  who  has 
therefore  to  live  in  constant  care  and  fear,  Herodotus 
already  says,  "IJav  etrrt  avGpanro<i  av/i^pa"  {homo  tohis 
est  ealamiioi). 

The  application  of  reason  to  practice  primarily  ac- 
complishes this.  It  reconstructs  what  is  one-sided  and 
defective  in  knowledge  of  mere  perception,  and  makes 
use  of  the  contrasts  or  oppositions  which  it  presents,  to 
correct  each  otlier,  so  that  thus  the  objectively  true 
result  13  arrived  at  For  example,  if  we  look  simply 
at  the  bad  action  of  a  man  we  will  condemn  him ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  merely  the  need  that 
moved  him  to  it,  we  will  compassionate  him :  reason,  by 
means  of  its  conceptions,  weighs  the  two,  and  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  must  be  restrained,  restricted,  and 
curbed  by  a  proportionate  punishment, 

I  am  again  reminded  here  of  Seneca's  saying :  "Si  vis 
tiin  omnia  suhjicere,  te  suhjice  raticmi."  Since,  bowerer, 
as  was  shown  in  the  fourth  book,  the  nature  of  suffering 
is  positive,  and  that  of  pleasure  negative,  he  who  takes 
abstract  or  rational  knowledge  as  the  rule  of  hia  conduct, 
and  therefore  constantly  reflects  on  its  consequences 
on  the  future,  will  very  frequently  have  to  practise 
sustine  el  alsiine,  for  in  order  to  obtain  the  life  that  it 
most  free  from  pain  he  generally  sacrifices  Its  keenest 
joys  and  pleasures,  mindful  of  Aristotle's  "o  ^poptftoq  to 
aXvzov  BtwKti,  ov  TO  r/Su"  (^od  dotore  vacat,  lUMt 
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suave  est,  persequitur  vir  prudens).  Therefore  with  him 
the  future  constantly  borrows  from  the  present,  instead 
of  the  present  borrowing  from  the  future,  as  is  the  case 
with  a  frivolous  fool,  who  thus  becomes  impoverished  and 
finally  bankrupt  In  the  case  of  the  former  reason  must, 
for  the  most  part,  etssume  the  rdle  of  a  churlish  mentor, 
and  unceasingly  call  for  renunciations,  without  being  able 
to  promise  anything  in  return,  except  a  fairly  painless 
existence.  This  rests  on  the  fact  that  reason,  by  means 
of  its  conceptions,  surveys  the  whole  of  life,  whose  outcome, 
in  the  happiest  conceivable  case,  can  be  no  other  than 
what  we  have  said. 

When  this  striving  after  a  painless  existence,  so  far  as 
it  might  be  attainable  by  the  application  of  and  strict 
adherence  to  rational  reflection  and  acquired  knowledge 
of  the  true  nature  of  life,  was  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
consistency  and  to  the  utmost  extreme,  it  produced  cyni- 
cism, from  which  stoicism  afterwards  proceeded.  I  wish 
briefly  here  to  bring  this  out  more  fully  for  the  sake  of 
establishing  more  firmly  the  concluding  exposition  of  our 
first  book. 

All  ancient  moral  systems,  with  the  single  exception  of 
that  of  Plato,  were  guides  to  a  happy  life.  Accordingly 
in  them  the  end  of  virtue  was  entirely  in  this  life,  not 
beyond  death.  For  to  them  it  is  only  the  right  path  to 
a  truly  happy  life ;  and  on  this  account  the  wise  choose 
it.  Hence  arise  those  lengthy  debates  chiefly  preserved 
for  us  by  Cicero,  those  keen  and  constantly  renewed 
investigations,  whether  virtue  quite  alone  and  in  itself 
is  really  sufiicient  for  a  happy  life,  or  whether  this 
further  requires  some  external  condition;  whether  the 
virtuous  and  wise  may  also  be  happy  on  the  rack  and  the 
wheel,  or  in  the  bull  of  Phalaris ;  or  whether  it  does  not 
go  as  far  as  this.  For  certainly  this  would  be  the  touch- 
stone of  an  ethical  system  of  this  kind ;  the  practice  of 
it  must  give  happiness  directly  and  unconditionally.  If 
it  cannot  do  this  it  does  not  accomplish  what  it  ought, 
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and  must  be  rejected.  It  ia  therefore  with  truth  aud 
in  accordance  with  the  Christian  point  of  view  that 
Augustine  prefaces  his  exposition  of  the  moial  systems 
of  the  ancients  (Be  Civ.  Dei,  Lib.  xix.  c.  1)  with  tlie 
explanation:  " Exponenda  sunt  nobis  argume^a  morta- 
lium,  qwibus  sibi  ipsi  beaiitudinem  /acere  IN  hujub  vita 
INFELICTTATE  molUi  sunt ;  lit  ab  earum  rebus  vanis  tpes 
nostra  quid  differat  clarescat.  Be  finihus  bonorum.  et 
maloram  mulla  inter  ae  phUosophi  ditputarwtU;  gtuim 
^ucKstioTiem  maxivia  inteiUione  versantea,  invenire  amati 
sunt,  quid  ejiciat  homimm,  beatum:  iUud  enian  est  finia 
ionorum."  I  wish  to  place  beyond  all  doubt  the  eu- 
dtemonistic  end  which  we  have  ascribed  to  all  ancient 
ethics  by  several  express  statements  of  the  ancients  them- 
selves. Aristotle  eaye  in  the  " Elh.  Magna"  i.  4:  "'H 
evSot/wfta  tv  t^  ev  ^v  etrrt,  to  he  «v  i^  tv  T<p  Kara  to? 
t^>era<t  ^,"  [Fdidtas  in  bene  vivendo  posita  est ;  verum 
bem  vivere  est  in  eo  posiium,  ut  aecujidum  virtutem  vivamtts), 
with  which  may  be  compared  " Eth.  Niam,"  i  j.  "  Cic 
Tusc.,"  T.  I :  "  A'am,  quum  ea  causa  impulerit  eot,  qui  primi 
se  ad  pkilosophiix  stitdia  contulerunt,  ut,  omnibut  rebus  pott- 
kabitis,  totoa  se  in  optima  vita  statu  ex^nrendo  eollocarmt ; 
profecto  ape  beaie  vivendi  taniam  in  eo  studio  curam  operam- 
que  posuerujit.  According  to  Flatarch  (Be  Htpugn.  State., 
C  xviii.)  Chrysippus  said  :  "  To  xara  mtuetav  ^  rtp  laucQ- 
SatnottK  fyv  TavTov  tart."  { Vitiose  vivere  idem  est  quod 
vivere  infeliciier.)  Ibid,,  c  26:  "'H  ^povti^n  ovx  f^'P"" 
far*  T7f  tvSatfiOPUi^  tcaff  iavro,  oXV  evSai/iopta."  (fru- 
dejiiia  nihil  differt  a  felicitate,  estque  ipsa  adeo  felititas.) 
"  Stob.  EcL ,"  Lib.  li  c.  7 :  "  TtXo^  Be  ^atp  uvtu  to  ev&iu- 
/iov€iv,  6v  iiifxa  vavra  vparrenu."  {Finem  esse  dieusU 
felieitatem,  eujus  causa  Jiuni  omnia.)  "  EifSat/ionav  <nms- 
wfUfv  Tw  TeXei  Xeyouffu"  (Finem  bonorum  et  feOeita- 
Icm  synonyma  esse  dicunt.)  "  Arrian  Diss.  Epict.,"  1,4:" 'H 
ap€T7i  TavTrpi  r)ffn  npi  eva/jyiXdow,  etAuftavuw  •BOVifaasT 
(Virtus  projitetur,  te  felieiiaiem  prastare.)  Sen,,  Ep.  90: 
"  Ceierum  (aapientia)  ad  ieatun  ttatum  tendit,  Ulo  ducit, 
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illo  vias  aperU.'* — Id.,  Ep.  io8  :  "  Illiul  admoiieo  audUionem 
philosopJiorum,  lectionemqtie,  ad  propositum  beatce  vitce  tra- 
hendum" 

The  ethics  of  the  Cynics  also  adopted  this  end  of  the 
happiest  life,   as  the  Emperor  Julian  expressly  testifies 
(Orat.  vi.)  :  "  Trj^  Kwikyj^  Be  <l>i\oao<l>ui<i  (tkotto^  fiev  care 
icai  rekjo^^  dxnrcp  Srj  xat  irourq^  ^CKoao^UL^,  to  evScufioveiv' 
TO  Se  evSaifioveiv  ev  rtp  fyv  Kara  <f>vaiVf  aXXa  fir)  7r/909  ra^ 
Tfov  iroXKxov  Bo^a^."     {Cynicm  philosophice  vi  etiam  omnis 
philosaphice,  scopus  et  finis  est  felidter  vivere :  felicitds  viice 
aiUem  in  eo  posita  est,  ut  secundum  naiuram  vivatur,  nee 
vero  secundum  opiniones  mvltitudinis.)     Only  the  Cynics 
followed  quite  a  peculiar  path  to  this  end,  a  path  directly 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  one — the  path  of  extreme  priva- 
tion.    They  start  from  the  insight  that  the  motions  of  the 
will  which  are  brought  about  by  the  objects  which  attract 
and  excite  it,  and  the  wearisome,  and  for  the  most  part 
vain,  efforts  to  attain  these,  or,  if  they  are  attained,  the 
fear  of  losing  them,  and  finally  the  loss  itself,  produce  far 
greater  pain  than  the  want  of  all  these  objects  ever  can. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  attain  to  the  life  that  is  most  free 
from  pain,  they  chose  the  path  of  the  extremest  desti- 
tution, and  fled  from  all   pleasures  as  snares   through 
which  one  was  afterwards  handed  over  to  pain.     But 
after  this  they   could  boldly  scorn  happiness   and   its 
caprices.    This  is  the  spirit  of  cynicism.      Seneca  dis- 
tinctly expresses  it  in  the  eighth  chapter,  "  De  Tranquili- 
tote  Animi : "  "  Cogitandum  est,  quanta  levior  dolor  sit,  nan 
habere,  quam  perdere :  et  intelligemus  paupertati  eo  mino- 
rem  tormentorum,  quo  minorem  damnorum  esse  materiam." 
Then:  ** Tolerahilius  est,  facUiusque,  non  acquirere,  quam 
amittere,  ,  .  .  Diogenes  effecit,  ne  quid  sibi  eripi  posset,  .  .  . 
qui  se  fortuitis  omnibus  exuit,  ,  .  .   Videtur  mihi  dixisse  ; 
age  tuum  negotium,  fortuna :  nihil  apud  Diogenem  jam 
tuum  est!*    The  parallel  passage  to  this  last  sentence  is 
the  quotation  of  Stobseus  {Ed.  ii.  7) :  "Jioyemj^  €<f>r}  vofit- 
l^iv  opav  rrjv  Tvyrjv  epopcaaap  avrov  tcai  Xeyovaav  romov 
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Sov  iwa/uu  ^aXefiv  lewa  \va-fft}Ttipa."  (Diogenes  credere 
se  dixit,  videre  Fortunam,  ipsum  intuejttem,  ae  dicentem  : 
aut  hunc  non  potui  tetvfisse  canem  rabiosum.)  The  flame 
spirit  of  cynicism  is  also  shown  in  the  epitaph  on  Diogenes, 
in  Suidas,  under  the  word  ^ikuriOK,  and  in  "  Diogenea 
Laertias,"  vi.  2 : 

"  r^paiTKH  firr  xaXnit  inro  Jt/xwou'  aXXn  var  owt 
Eviot  i  rai  aiur,  Aiov^T'i  m^Xet' 
Movroi  (Tit  fiionii  aiTopnea  Sofov  (3(i{at 
BmrrMf,  «ai  fun;)  ovuw  (Xa^pm-ari;!." 

(^n(  quidetn  ahaumit  tempui,  ted  itmport  numqaam 

InltrituTa  tva  at  gloria,  Diogmtt ; 
QutmdBqiiidem  ad  vitam  mueru  norttdih}u  etqitam 

Jfomlrala  atfaeiiii,  te  iiicr,  et  ampla  vta.) 

Accordingly  the  fundamental  thought  of  cynicism  is  that 
life  in  its  simplest  and  nakedest  form,  with  the  hardships 
that  belong  to  it  by  nature,  is  the  most  endurable,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  chosen ;  for  every  assistance,  convenience, 
gratification,  and  pleasure  by  means  of  which  men  seek  to 
make  life  more  agreeable  only  brings  with  it  new  and 
greater  ilia  than  originally  belonged  to  it.  Therefore  we 
may  regard  the  following  sentence  as  the  expression  of  the 
kernel  of  the  doctrine  of  cynicism ;  "  diar^ev7}<t  e^o<f  iroK- 
XaxK  Xeyooj',  Toc  Toi'  av6a)-jvtov  ^tov  pa&iav  into  tcov  0«ov 
SeSoirffai,  aTOKexputjidiu  Se  avrov  ^jTovinav  iLeXtmjKTa 
KOI,  fivpa  KOI  Ta  vapair\7faia."  (Diogeiies  clamaiat  swpiua, 
hominum  viiam  facilem  a  diis  dari,  verum  occutiari  iUam 
quareviihus  melUla  dbaria,  ungucnta  et  his  similia.  {Diog., 
Laert.,  vi.  2.)  And  further  :  "  Jeov,  avri,  Ttov  a)(prt<rr»v 
TTovaw,  TOW  Kara  <f>v<rw  iXoftevovs,  f^f  evSaifiopaq-  irapa  rtfv 
avotav  KaieoSaifiovovai.  .  ■  ■  tov  avrov  j(apaKTt)pa  tov  ffiov 
'Xtyav  Bu^arfeiv,  oinrep  km  'Hpaic\'7)s,  fi-riSev  eKevdijpiat 
trpoKpivtav."  (Quum.  igilur,  repudiatia  inutUibus  laborilms, 
naturalea  inseqai,  ac  vivere  beate  debeamus,  per  summam  de- 
mentiam  infelices  mmus.  ,  ,  .  eandem  vita  formam,  quam 
Hercules,  se  vivere  affirmatis,  nihil  libertati  prat/erens. 
Ibid.)     Therefore  the  old,  genuine  Cynics,  Antisthenes, 
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Diogenes,  Krates,  and  their  disciples  had  once  for  all  re- 
nounced every  possession,  all  conveniences  and  pleasures, 
in  order  to  escape  for  ever  from  the  troubles  and  cares, 
the  dependence  and  the  pains,  which  are  inevitably 
bound  up  with  them  and  are  not  counterbalanced  by 
them.  Through  the  bare  satisfaction  of  the  most  press- 
ing wants  and  the  renunciation  of  everything  superfluous 
they  thought  they  would  come  off  best  Accordingly  they 
contented  themselves  with  what  in  Athens  or  Corinth 
was  to  be  had  almost  for  nothing,  such  as  lupines,  water, 
an  old  threadbare  cloak,  a  wallet,  and  a  sta£f.  They 
begged  occasionally,  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  supply 
such  wants,  but  they  never  worked.  Yet  they  accepted 
absolutely  nothing  that  exceeded  the  wants  referred  to 
abova  Independence  in  the  widest  sense  was  their  aim. 
They  occupied  their  time  in  resting,  going  about,  talking 
with  all  men,  and  much  mocking,  laughing,  and  joking ; 
their  characteristic  was  carelessness  and  great  cheerful- 
ness. Since  now  in  this  manner  of  life  they  had  no  aims 
of  their  own,  no  purposes  or  ends  to  pursue,  thus  were 
lifted  above  the  sphere  of  human  action,  and  at  the  same 
time  always  enjoyed  complete  leisure,  they  were  admir- 
ably fitted,  as  men  of  proved  strength  of  mind,  to  be  the 
advisers  and  admonishers  of  the  rest  Therefore  Apuleius 
says  (Florid,,  iv.) :  "  Crates,  vi  lar  familiaris  apud  homines 
8UCR  cetatis  Cfidtus  est  Nulla  domus  ei  unquam  clausa  erat : 
nee  erat  patrisfamilias  tarn  dbsconditum  secretum,  quin  eo 
tempestive  Crates  interveniret,  litium  omnium  et  jurgiorum 
inter  propin^quos  disceptator  et  arbiter.^'  Thus  in  this,  as  in 
so  many  other  respects,  they  show  a  great  likeness  to  the 
mendicant  friars  of  modem  times,  that  is,  to  the  better 
and  more  genuine  among  them,  whose  ideal  may  be  seen 
in  the  Capucine  Christoforo  in  Manzoni's  famous  romance. 
Yet  this  resemblance  lies  only  in  the  effects,  not  in  the 
cause.  They  agree  in  the  result  but  the  fundamental 
thought  of  the  two  is  quite  different  With  the  friars,  as 
with  the  Sanny&sis,  who  are  akin  to  them,  it  is  an  aim 
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which  transcends  life ;  but  with  the  Oynica  it  is  onlj  the 
convictioa  that  it  is  eaaier  to  reduce  their  wishes  and 
their  wants  to  the  minimum,  than  to  attain  to  the  maxi- 
mum in  tbeit  satisfaction,  which  indeed  is  impossible,  for 
with  their  satisfaction  the  wishes  and  wants  grow  ad 
infinitum;  therefore,  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  of  all 
ancient  ethics,  the  greatest  happiness  possible  in  this 
life,  they  took  the  path  of  renunciation  as  the  shortest 
and  easiest:  "odevmu  tov  Kuvttrftov  eipr^Kotriv  aw/rofMV 
eir  aperrfv  oBov."  {Unde  Cynismum.  dicere  compendiosam 
ad  virtutem  viam.)  Diog.  Zaert.,  vL  g.  The  fundamental 
difference  between  the  spirit  of  cynicism  and  that  of 
asceticism  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  humility  which 
is  essential  to  the  ascetic,  but  is  so  foreign  to  the  Cynic 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  distinguished  beyond  every- 
thing else  for  pride  and  scorn : — 

"  Sapient  uno  mi'm^t  m(  Jove,  divet, 
Liber,  konarata;  ptUchtr,  rex  denique  ngam." — Hot. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  life  held  by  the  Cynics 
agrees  in  spirit  with  that  of  J.  J.  Bousseau  as  he  expounds 
it  in  the  "  Diseours  tar  I'Origine  de  I'Indgaliti."  For  he 
also  would  wish  to  lead  us  back  to  the  crude  state  of 
nature,  and  regards  the  reduction  of  our  wants  to  the 
minimum  as  the  surest  path  to  happiness.  For  the  rest, 
the  Cynics  were  exclusively  practical  philosophers :  at 
least  no  account  of  their  theoretical  philosophy  is  known 
to  me. 

Kow  the  Stoics  proceeded  from  them  in  this  way — they 
changed  the  practical  into  the  theoretical.  They  held 
that  the  actiud  dispensing  with  everything  that  can  be 
done  without  is  not  demanded,  but  that  it  is  sufficient 
that  we  should  regard  possessions  and  pleasures  constantly 
as  dispensable,  and  as  held  in  the  hand  of  chance ;  for 
then  the  actual  deprivation  of  them,  if  it  should  chance 
to  occur,  would  neither  be  unexpected  nor  fall  heavily. 
One  might  always  have  and  enjoy  everything ;  only  one 
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must  ever  keep  present  the  conviction  of  the  worthless- 
ness  and  dispensableness  of  these  good  things  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  their  uncertainty  and  perishableness  on  the 
other,  and  therefore  prize  them  all  very  little,  and  be 
always  ready  to  give  them  up.  Nay  more,  he  who  must 
actually  dispense  with  these  things  in  order  not  to  be 
moved  by  them,  thereby  shows  that  in  his  heart  he 
holds  them  to  be  truly  good  things,  which  one  must  put 
quite  out  of  sight  if  one  is  not  to  long  after  them.  The 
wise  man,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  that  they  are  not 
good  things  at  all,  but  rather  perfectly  indififerent  things, 
aSui<f)opa,  in  any  case  Trporjyfieva,  Therefore  if  they 
present  themselves  he  will  accept  them,  but  yet  is  always 
ready  to  let  them  go  again,  if  chance,  to  which  they  be- 
long, should  demand  them  back ;  for  they  are  rwv  ovk  €<I> 
^fjLiv,  In  this  sense,  Epictetus,  chap,  vii.,  says  that  the 
wise  man,  like  one  who  has  landed  from  a  ship,  &c.,  will 
also  let  himself  be  comforted  by  a  wife  or  a  child,  but  yet 
will  always  be  ready,  whenever  the  captain  calls,  to  let 
them  go  again.  Thus  the  Stoics  perfected  the  theory  of 
equanimity  and  independence  at  the  cost  of  the  practice, 
for  they  reduced  everything  to  a  mental  process,  and  by 
arguments,  such  as  are  presented  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Epictetus,  sophisticated  themselves  into  all  the  amenities 
of  life.  But  in  doing  so  they  left  out  of  account  that 
everything  to  which  one  is  accustomed  becomes  a  need, 
and  therefore  can  only  be  given  up  with  pain ;  that  the 
will  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  played  with,  cannot  enjoy 
without  loving  the  pleasures ;  that  a  dog  does  not  remain 
indifferent  if  one  draws  a  piece  of  meat  through  its  moutli, 
and  neither  does  a  wise  man  if  he  is  hungry;  and  that 
there  is  no  middle  path  between  desiring  and  renouncing. 
But  they  believed  that  they  satisfied  their  principles  if, 
sitting  at  a  luxurious  Soman  table,  they  left  no  dish 
untasted,  yet  at  tlie  same  time  protested  that  they  were 
each  and  all  of  them  mere  irporjyfji^eva,  not  (vyaffa ;  or  in 
plain  English,  if  they  eat,  drank,  and  were  merry,  yet 
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gave  no  thanks  to  God  for  it  all,  but  rather  made  fastidious 
faces,  and  persisted  in  boldly  asserting  that  they  gained 
nothing  whatever  from  the  whole  feaat.  This  was  the 
expedient  of  the  Stoics ;  they  were  therefore  mere  brag- 
garts, and  stand  to  the  Cynics  in  much  the  same  relation 
as  well-fed  Benedictines  and  Augustines  stand  to  Francis- 
cans  and  Capucines.  Now  the  more  they  neglected 
practice,  the  more  they  refined  the  theory.  I  shall  here 
add  a  few  proofs  and  supplementary  details  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  it  given  at  the  close  of  our  first  book. 

If  we  search  in  the  writings  of  the  Stoics  which  re- 
main to  us,  all  of  which  are  unsystematically  composed, 
for  the  ultimate  ground  of  that  irrefragible  equanimity 
which  is  unceasingly  demanded  of  us,  we  find  no  other 
than  the  knowledge  that  the  course  of  the  world  is  entirely 
independent  of  our  will,  and  consequently,  that  the  evil 
which  befalls  us  is  inevitable.  If  we  have  regulated  out 
claims  by  a  correct  insight  into  this,  then  mourning, 
rejoicing,  fearing,  and  hoping  are  follies  of  which  we  are 
no  longer  capable.  Further,  especially  in  the  commen- 
taries of  Arrian,  it  is  surreptitiously  assumed  that  all  that 
is  ovK  e<f>  ^fuv  {i^.,  does  not  depend  upon  ns)  is  ab  once 
also  ov  irpot  iifM<i  {i.e.,  does  not  concern  us).  Yet  it 
remains  true  that  all  the  good  things  of  life  are  in  the 
power  of  chance,  and  therefore  whenever  it  makes  use  of 
this  power  to  deprive  us  of  them,  we  are  unhappy  if  we 
have  placed  our  happiness  in  them.  From  this  unworthy 
fate  we  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  delivered  by  the 
right  use  of  reason,  by  virtue  of  which  we  regard  all  these 
things,  never  as  ours,  but  only  as  lent  to  us  for  an  in- 
definite time ;  only  thus  can  we  never  really  lose  them. 
Therefore  Seneca  says  (Ep.  98):  "Si,  quid  humanarum 
rerum  varietas  posait,  cogilaverit,  ante  quavi  senserit,"  and 
Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  I.  87) ;  "  laov  Be  etm  to  /car  apenjv 
^Tjv  T<fi  KOT  efiweipiav  ruv  ^vaei  avft^atvovrwi'  ^jjv."  {Secun- 
dum virtutem  vivere  idem  est,  quod  secundum  expe'rUntiam 
eorum,  qutx  secundum  natxtram  accidunt,  vivere.)    The  pas- 
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sage  in  Arrian's  "Discourses  of  Epictetus,"  B.  iii.,  c.  24, 
84-89,  is  particularly  in  point  here;  and  especially,  as 
a  proof  of  what  I  have  said  in  this  reference  in  §  16  of 
the  first  volume,  the  passage :  "  Touto  ya<:  etrrt  ro  airiov 
T0t9  avOpoTTOL^  wavTcov  TCDv  KaKODv  TO  Ta?  irpoXrfyftei^  ra^ 
Koiva^  fiff  Swaadat  e^ap^o^eiv  tol^  em  fji^pov^"  Ihid.  iv., 
I.  42.  (Hcec  enim  causa  est  hominibvs  omnium  maiorum, 
quod  anticipationes  generales  rebus  singularibits  a^com- 
nwdare  nan  possunt)  Similarly  the  passage  in  "  Marcus 
Aurelius "  (iv.  29) :  "  Ei  fei/09  Koafiov  6  firf  yvcopL^cov 
ra  €v  avTtp  ovra,  ovx  tlTrov  ^09  icai,  0  fir)  yvtopi^cov 
ra  ytrfvofieva-y"  that  is:  "If  he  is  a  stranger  to  the 
universe  who  does  not  know  what  is  in  it,  no  less 
is  he  a  stranger  who  does  not  know  how  things  go 
on  in  it."  Also  Seneca's  eleventh  chapter,  **  De  Tran- 
quUitate  Animi,"  is  a  complete  proof  of  this  view.  The 
opinion  of  the  Stoics  amounts  on  the  whole  to  this, 
that  if  a  man  has  watched  for  a  while  the  juggling  illusion 
of  happiness  and  then  uses  his  reason,  he  must  recognise 
both  the  rapid  changes  of  the  dice  and  the  intrinsic  worth- 
lessness  of  the  counters,  and  therefore  must  henceforth 
remain  unmoved.  Taken  generally  the  Stoical  point  of 
view  may  be  thus  expressed :  our  suffering  always  arises 
from  the  want  of  agreement  between  our  wishes  and  the 
course  of  the  world.  Therefore  one  of  these  two  must 
be  changed  and  adapted  to  the  other.  Since  now  the 
course  of  things  is  not  in  our  power  (ovk  €<I>  ^fiiv),  we 
must  direct  our  volitions  and  desires  according  to  the 
course  of  things:  for  the  will  alone  is  €<f>  ^fiiv.  This 
adaptation  of  volition  to  the  course  of  the  external  world, 
thus  to  the  nature  of  things,  is  very  often  understood 
under  the  ambiguous  Kara  <l>vaiv  l^rjv.  See  the  "  Discourses 
of  Epictetus,"  iL  17,  21,  22.  Seneca  also  denotes  this 
point  of  view  (Ep.  119)  when  he  says:  "NiJiil  interest, 
utrum  non  desid^ires,  an  habeas.  Summa  rci  in  utroque  est 
eadem:  nan  torqueberis.''  Also  Cicero  {Tusc  iv.  26)  by 
the  words :  V  Solum  habere  velle,  summa  dementia  est  J* 
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Similarly  Arriati  (iv.  1.  175):  "Ov  yap  fKwkfipmiTei  tuv 
eirtBvfiovfietmv  eX^vOipta  irapatTKeva^erai,  aSXa  amuntevrf 
Tif;  eirtdvfitas-"  {Non  enim  ezpUndis  desidtriw  lilmitu 
comparaiur,  sed  tollenda  mpiditate.) 

The  collected  quotations  in  the  "  Hisloria  PhUoaophice 
GrcKO-BomaruE"  of  Hitter  and  Freller  may  be  taken  aa 
proofs  of  what  I  have  said,  in  the  place  referred  to  above, 
about  the  o/MiXo7ov^eM»(  ^^v  of  the  Stoics.  Also  the 
saying  of  Seneca  (£p.  3 1 ,  and  again  Ep.  74) :  "  Perfeeta 
virtvs  eat  uequalitas  et  tenor  vitoB  per  omnia  ameonans  sibi." 
The  following  passage  of  Seneca's  indicates  the  spirit 
of  the  Stoa  generally  (Ep.  92) :  "  ^id  est  beata  vita  f 
Securitag  et  perpetua  traTiquiUitas.  Kane  ddbU  animi 
tnagnitudo,  dabit  constatUia  iene  judieoii  tenax"  A  sys- 
tematical study  of  the  Stoics  will  convince  every  one  that 
the  end  of  their  ethics,  like  that  of  the  ethics  of  Cynicism 
from  which  they  sprang,  is  really  nothing  else  than  a  life 
as  free  as  possible  from  pain,  and  therefore  as  happy  as 
possible.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  Stoical  morality 
is  only  a  special  form  of  EudcBmonimn.  It  has  not,  like 
the  Indian,  the  Christian,  and  even  the  Platonic  ethics, 
a  metaphysical  tendency,  a  transcendental  end,  but  a 
completely  immanent  end,  attainable  in  this  life;  the 
steadfast  serenity  (arapa^ia)  and  unclouded  happiness  of 
the  wise  man,  whom  nothing  can  disturb.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  later  Stoics,  especially  Arrian,  some- 
times lose  sight  of  this  end,  and  show  a  really  ascetic 
tendency,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Christian  and 
Oriental  spirit  in  general  which  was  then  already  spreading. 
If  we  consider  closely  and  seriously  the  goal  of  Stoicism, 
that  arapa^ia,  we  find  in  it  merely  a  hardening  and  in- 
sensibility to  the  blow  of  fate  which  a  man  attains  to 
because  he  keeps  ever  present  to  his  mind  the  short- 
ness of  life,  the  emptiness  of  pleasure,  the  instability  of 
happiness,  and  has  also  discerned  that  the  difference  be- 
tween happiness  and  unhappiness  is  very  much  less  than 
our  anticipation  of  both  is  wont  to  represent.    But  this  is 
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yet  no  state  of  happiness ;  it  is  only  the  patient  endur- 
ance of  sufferings  which  one  has  foreseen  as  irremedi- 
able. Yet  magnanimity  and  worth  consist  in  this,  that 
one  should  bear  silently  and  patiently  what  is  irremedi- 
able, in  melancholy  peace,  remaining  always  the  same, 
while  others  pass  from  rejoicing  to  despair  and  from  des- 
pair to  rejoicing.  Accordingly  one  may  also  conceive  of 
Stoicism  as  a  spiritual  hygiene,  in  accordance  with  which, 
just  as  one  hardens  the  body  against  the  influences  of 
wind  and  weather,  against  fatigue  and  exertion,  one  has 
also  to  harden  one's  mind  against  misfortune,  danger,  loss, 
injustice,  malice,  perfidy,  arrogance,  and  the  folly  of  men. 
I  remark  further,  that  the  xaOytcovTa  of  the  Stoics, 
which  Cicero  translates  qfficia,  signify  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible Oblicf/enJieiten,  or  that  which  it  befits  the  occasion 
to  do ;  English,  incumbencies  ;  Italian,  qxiel  che  tocca  a  me  di 
fare,  o  di  lasdare,  thus  what  it  behoves  a  reasonable  man 
to  do.  Cf.  Diog,  Laert.,  vii.  i.  109.  Finally,  the  panthe^ 
ism  of  the  Stoics,  though  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
many  an  exhortation  of  Arrian,  is  most  distinctly  ex- 
pressed by  Seneca :  "  Quid  est  Deus  ?  Mens  univcrsi.  Quid 
est  Dciis  ?  Quod  vides  totum,  et  quod  7wn  vides  totum.  Sie 
demum  tnagnitudo  sua  illi  redditur,  qvxi  nihil  majus  ex- 
cogitari  potest :  si  solus  est  omnia,  opus  suum  et  extra  et 
intra  teiiet.*'    {Qucest.  Natur,  i.prce/atio  12.) 
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CHAPTER  XVII> 

OK  man's  need  op  metaphysics. 

With  the  exception  of  man,  no  being  wonders  at  its  own 
existence ;  but  it  is  to  them  all  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  do  not  observe  it  The  wisdom  of  nature  speaks 
out  of  the  peaceful  glance  of  the  brutes ;  for  in  them  the 
will  and  the  intellect  are  not  yet  so  widely  separated 
that  they  can  be  astonished  at  each  other  when  they  meet 
again.  Thus  here  the  whole  phenomenon  la  still  firmly 
attached  to  the  stem  of  nature  from  which  it  has  come, 
and  is  partaker  of  the  unconscious  omniscience  of  the 
great  mother.  Only  after  the  inner  being  of  nature  (the 
will  to  live  in  its  objectification)  has  ascended,  vigorous 
and  cheerful,  through  the  two  series  of  unconscious  exist- 
ences, and  then  through  the  long  and  broad  series  of  ani- 
mals, does  it  attain  at  last  to  reflection  for  the  first  time 
on  the  entrance  of  reason,  thus  in  man.  Then  it  marvels 
at  its  own  works,  and  asks  itself  what  it  itself  is.  Its 
wonder  however  is  the  more  serious,  as  it  here  stands  for 
the  first  time  consciously  in  the  presence  of  death,  and 
besides  the  finiteness  of  all  existence,  the  vanity  of  all 
effort  forces  itself  more  or  leaa  upon  it  With  this  reflec- 
tion and  this  wonder  there  arises  therefore  for  man  alone, 
the  need  for  a  metapky&ie ;  he  is  accordingly  an  animal 
metaphysicum.  At  the  beginning  of  his  consciousness  cer- 
tainly he  also  accepts  himself  as  a  matter  of  course.  This 
does  not  last  long  however,  but  very  early,  with  the  first 
dawn  of  reflection,  that  wonder  already  appears,  which  is 
>  Thii  chapt«T  a  connected  with  g  15  of  th«  fint  rolnmb 
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some  day  to  become  the  mother  of  metaphysics.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  Aristotle  also  says  at  the  beginning  of  his 
metaphysics :  ^  Aia  ^ap  to  Bavfuz^eiv  oiavdpeonroi  kcu  vw  tcai 
TO  irptoTov  Tfp^atrro  ^CKixroif^iv."  (^Propter  admirationtm 
enim  et  nunc  et  prima  inceperunt  homines  phUosophari.) 
Moreover,  the  special  philosophical  disposition  consists 
primarily  in  this,  that  a  man  is  capable  of  wonder  beyond 
the  ordinary  and  everyday  degree,  and  is  thus  induced  to 
make  the  universal  of  the  phenomenon  his  problem,  while 
the  investigators  in  the  natural  sciences  wonder  only  at 
exquisite  or  rare  phenomena,  and  their  problem  is  merely 
to  refer  these  to  phenomena  which  are  better  known. 
The  lower  a  man  stands  in  an  intellectual  regard  the  less 
of  a  problem  is  existence  itself  for  him ;  everytliing,  how 
it  is,  and  that  it  is,  appears  to  him  rather  a  matter  of 
course.  This  rests  upon  the  fact  that  his  intellect  still 
remains  perfectly  true  to  its  original  destiny  of  being  ser- 
viceable to  the  will  as  the  medium  of  motives,  and  therefore 
is  closely  bound  up  with  the  world  and  nature,  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  them.  Consequently  it  is  very  far  from  com- 
prehending the  world  in  a  purely  objective  manner,  freeing 
itself,  so  to  speak,  from  the  whole  of  things,  opposing 
itself  to  this  whole,  and  so  for  a  while  becoming  as  if  self- 
existent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophical  wonder 
which  springs  from  this  is  conditioned  in  the  individual 
by  higher  development  of  the  intellect,  yet  in  general  not 
by  this  alone;  but  without  doubt  it  is  the  knowledge 
of  death,  and  along  with  this  the  consideration  of  the 
suffering  and  misery  of  life,  which  gives  the  strongest 
impulse  to  philosophical  reflection  and  metaphysical 
explanation  of  the  world.  If  our  life  were  endless  and 
painless,  it  would  perhaps  occur  to  no  one  to  ask  why  the 
world  exists,  and  is  just  the  kind  of  world  it  is;  but 
everything  would  just  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  In 
accordance  with  this  we  find  that  the  interest  which 
philosophical  and  also  religious  systems  inspire  has 
always  its  strongest  hold  in  the  dogma  of  some  kind  of 
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existence  after  death ;  and  although  the  most  receut 
systems  seem  to  make  the  existence  of  their  gods  the 
main  point,  and  to  defend  this  most  zealously,  yet  in 
reality  this  is  only  because  they  have  connected  their 
special  dogma  of  immortality  with  this,  and  regard  the  one 
as  inseparable  from  the  other:  only  on  this  account  is  it 
of  importance  to  them.  Por  if  one  could  establish  their 
doctrine  of  immortality  for  them  in  some  other  way,  their 
lively  zeal  for  their  gods  would  at  once  cool,  and  it  would 
give  place  almost  to  complete  indifference  if,  conversely, 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  immortality  were  proved  to 
them;  for  the  interest  in  the  existence  of  the  gods  would 
vanish  with  the  hope  of  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
them,  to  the  residuum  which  might  connect  itself  with 
their  possible  influence  on  the  events  of  this  present  life. 
But  if  one  coald  prove  that  continued  existence  after 
death  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  gods,  because, 
let  us  say,  it  pre-supposes  originality  of  being,  they  would 
soon  sacrifice  the  gods  to  their  own  immortality  and  be- 
come zealous  for  Atheism.  The  fact  that  the  materinlistic 
systems,  properly  so-called,  and  also  absolute  scepticism, 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  general  or  lasting  in- 
fluence, depends  upon  the  same  grounds. 

Temples  and  churches,  pagodas  and  mosques,  in  all 
lands  and  in  all  ages,  in  splendour  and  vastness,  testify  to 
the  metaphysical  need  of  man,  which,  strong  and  ineradic- 
able, follows  close  upon  his  physical  need.  Certainly 
whoever  is  satirically  inclined  might  add  that  this  meta- 
physical need  is  a  modest  fellow  who  is  cout^it  with  poor 
fare.  It  sometimes  allows  itself  to  be  satisfied  with 
clumsy  fables  and  insipid  tali 
enough,  they  are  for  n  man  adequati 
existence  and  supports  of  his 
example,  the  Koran.  This 
to  found  a  religion  of  the  world, 
need  of  innumerable  millions  of 
years,  to  become  the  foundation 


itself  to  be  aatisfied  with ' 

only  iqri^^H^^^^^^^^H 
lequate  ^Xfi^^^^^^^^^^^^M 
moralitj^^^^^B^^^^^^^H 
etched  boolk^H^^  '^^^^H 
to  satisfjr  ti^^k  ^^^1 

of  m^i^K.  ^ 
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no  small  contempt  for  death,  and  also  to  inspire  them  to 
bloody  wars  and  most  extended  conquests.  We  find  in  it 
the  saddest  and  the  poorest  form  of  Theism.  Much  may- 
be lost  through  the  translations ;  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  one  single  valuable  thought  in  it.  Such  things 
show  that  metaphysical  capacity  does  not  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  metaphysical  need.  Yet  it  will  appear  that  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  that  those  who  stood  considerably  nearer 
than  we  do  to  the  beginning  of  the  human  race  and  the 
source  of  organic  nature,  had  also  both  greater  energy  of 
the  intuitive  faculty  of  knowledge,  and  a  truer  disposition 
of  mind,  so  that  they  were  capable  of  a  purer,  more  direct 
comprehension  of  the  inner  being  of  nature,  and  were 
thus  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the  metaphysical  need  in  a 
more  worthy  manner.  Thus  originated  in  the  primitive 
ancestors  of  the  Brahmans,  the  Rishis,  the  almost  super- 
human conceptions  which  were  afterwards  set  down  in  the 
Upanishads  of  the  Vedas. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  never  been  wanting 
pei^ons  who  were  interested  in  deriving  their  living  from 
that  metaphysical  need,  and  in  making  the  utmost  they 
could  out  of  it  Therefore  among  all  nations  there  are 
monopolists  and  farmers-general  of  it — the  priests.  Yet 
their  trade  had  everywhere  to  be  assured  to  them  in  this 
way,  that  they  received  the  right  to  impart  their  meta- 
physical dogmas  to  men  at  a  very  early  age,  before  the 
judgment  has  awakened  from  its  morning  slumber,  thus  in 
early  childhood;  for  then  every  well-impressed  dogma, 
however  senseless  it  may  be,  remains  for  ever.  If  they 
had  to  wait  till  the  judgment  is  ripe,  their  privileges  could 
not  continue. 

A  second,  though  not  a  numerous  class  of  persons,  who 
derive  their  support  from  the  metaphysical  need  of  man, 
is  constituted  by  those  who  live  by  philosophy.  By  the 
Greeks  they  were  called  Sophists,  by  the  moderns  they 
are  called  Professors  of  Philosophy.    Aristotle  {Metaph,, 
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ii.  2)  without  hesitation  numbers  Aristippus  among  tlie 
Sophists.  In  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  65)  we  find  that  the 
reason  of  this  is  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Socratics 
who  accepted  payment  for  his  philosophy ;  on  account  of 
which  Socrates  also  returned  him  his  present.  Among 
the  moderns  also  those  who  live  by  philosophy  are  not 
only,  as  a  rule,  and  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  quite 
different  from  those  who  live  for  philosophy,  but  they 
are  very  often  the  opponents,  the  secret  and  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  the  latter.  For  every  true  and  important 
philosophical  achievement  will  overshadow  their  own  too 
much,  and,  moreover,  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  views  and 
limitations  of  their  guild.  Therefore  it  is  always  their 
endeavour  to  prevent  such  a  work  from  making  its  way  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  according  to  the  age  and  circum- 
stances in  each  case,  the  customary  means  are  suppressing, 
coQcealing,  hushing  up,  ignoring  aud  keeping  secret,  or 
denying,  disparaging,  censuring,  slandering  and  distorting, 
or,  finally,  denouncing  and  persecuting.  Hence  many  a 
great  man  has  had  to  drag  himself  wearily  through  life 
unknown,  unhonoured,  unrewarded,  till  at  last,  after  his 
death,  the  world  became  undeceived  as  to  him  and  as  to 
them.  Id  the  meanwhile  they  had  attained  their  end, 
had  been  accepted  by  preventing  him  from  being  accepted, 
and,  with  wife  and  child,  had  lived  h/  philosophy,  while 
he  lived  for  it.  But  if  he  is  dead,  then  the  thing  is 
reversed ;  the  new  generation  of  the  former  class,  which 
always  exists,  now  becomes  heir  to  his  achievements,  cuts 
them  down  to  its  own  measure,  and  now  lives  by  him. 
That  Kant  could  yet  live  both  bi/  and  for  philosophy 
depended  on  the  rare  circumstance  that,  for  the  £ 
since  Divus  Antoninus  and  Divus  Jidianue,  b  |" 
sat  on  the  throne.  Only  under  such  auspio 
"  Critique  of  Pure  Reason"  have  seen  the  ligb] 
was  the  king  dead  than  we  see  that  Kant  alBC^  | 
fear,  because  he  belonged  to  the  guild,  : 
gated,  aud  spoiled  bis  1 
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and  yet  was  soon  in  danger  of  losing  his  place ;  so  that 
Campe  invited  him  to  come  to  him,  in  Brunswick,  and 
live  with  him  as  the  instructor  of  his  family  (Ring., 
AnsicJUen  aus  Kant* 8  Zeben,  p.  68).  University  philosophy 
is,  as  a  rule,  mere  juggling.  Its  real  aim  is  to  impart  to 
the  students,  in  the  deepest  ground^  of  their  thought,  that 
tendency  of  mind  which  the  ministry  that  appoints  to  the 
professorships  regards  as  consistent  with  its  views.  The 
ministry  may  also  be  perfectly  right  in  this  from  a  states- 
man's point  of  view ;  only  the  result  of  it  is  that  such 
philosophy  of  the  chair  is  a  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum, 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  serious  philosophy,  but  as  the 
mere  jest  of  it.  Moreover,  it  is  at  any  rate  just  that  such 
inspection  or  guidance  should  extend  only  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  chair,  and  not  to  the  real  philosophy  that  is 
in  earnest.  For  if  anything  in  the  world  is  worth  wishing 
for — so  well  worth  wishing  for  that  even  the  ignorant  and 
dull  herd  in  its  more  reflective  moments  would  prize  it 
more  than  silver  and  gold — it  is  that  a  ray  of  light  should 
fall  on  the  obscurity  of  our  being,  and  that  we  should  gain 
some  explanation  of  our  mysterious  existence,  in  which 
nothing  is  clear  but  its  misery  and  its  vanity.  But  even 
if  this  is  in  itself  attainable,  it  is  made  impossible  by 
imposed  and  compulsory  solutions. 

We  shall  now  subject  to  a  general  consideration  the 
different  ways  of  satisfying  this  strong  metaphysical  need. 

By  metaphysics  I  understand  all  knowledge  that  pre- 
tends to  transcend  the  possibility  of  experience,  thus  to 
transcend  nature  or  the  given  phenomenal  appearance  of 
things,  in  order  to  give  an  explanation  of  that  by  which, 
in  some  sense  or  other,  this  experience  or  nature  is  con- 
ditioned ;  or,  to  speak  in  popular  language,  of  that  which 
is  behind  nature,  and  makes  it  possible  But  the  great 
original  diversity  in  the  power  of  understanding,  besides 
the  cultivation  of  it,  which  demands  much  leisure,  makes 
80  great  a  difference  between  men,  that  as  soon  as  a  people 
has  emerged  from  the  state  of  savages,  no  one  metaphysic 
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can  serve  for  them  all.  Therefore  amoog  civilised  nations 
we  find  throughout  two  difierent  kinds  of  metaphysics, 
-which  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  one  has  its 
evidence  in  itself,  the  other  outside  itself.  Since  the  meta- 
physical systems  of  the  first  kind  require  reflection,  culture, 
and  leisure  for  the  recognition  of  their  evidence,  they  can 
be  accessible  only  to  a  very  small  number  of  men ;  and, 
moreover,  they  can  only  arise  and  maintain  their  existence 
in  the  case  of  advanced  civilisation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  systems  of  the  second  kind  exclusively  are  for  tlie  great 
majority  of  men  who  are  not  capable  of  thinking,  but  only 
of  believing,  and  who  are  not  accessible  to  reasons,  but  only 
to  authority.  These  systems  may  therefore  be  called 
metaphysics  of  the  people,  after  the  analogy  of  poetry  of 
the  people,  and  also  wisdom  of  the  people,  by  which  is 
understood  proverbs.  These  systems,  however,  are  known 
under  the  name  of  religions,  and  are  found  among  all  na- 
tions, not  excepting  even  the  most  savage.  Their  evidence 
is,  as  has  been  said,  external,  and  as  such  is  called  revela- 
tion, which  is  authenticated  by  signs  and  miracles.  Their 
arguments  are  principally  threats  of  eternal,  and  indeed 
also  temporal  evils,  directed  against  unbelievers,  and  even 
against  mere  doubters,  As  ultijna  ratio  tkeologorum,  we 
find  among  many  nations  the  stake  or  things  similar  to  it. 
If  they  seek  a  different  authentication,  or  if  they  make  use 
of  other  arguments,  they  already  make  the  transition  into 
the  systems  of  the  first  kind,  and  may  degenerate  into  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  which  brings  more  danger  than  advan- 
tage, for  their  invaluable  prerogative  of  being  imparted  to 
ciiUdren  gives  them  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  permanent 
possession  of  the  mind,  for  thereby  their  dogmas  grow  into 
a  kind  of  second  inborn  intellect,  like  the  twig  upon  the 
grafted  tree ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  systems  of  the 
first  kind  only  appeal  to  grown-up  people,  and  in  them 
always  find  a  system  of  the  second  kind  already  in  pos- 
session of  their  convictions.  Both  kinds  of  metaphysics, 
whose  difference  may  be  briefly  expressed  by  the  words 
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reasoned  conviction  and  faith,  have  this  in  common,  that 
every  one  of  their  particular  systems  stands  in  a  hostile  re- 
lation to  all  the  others  of  its  kind.  Between  those  of  the 
first  kind  war  is  waged  only  with  word  and  pen  ;  between 
those  of  the  second  with  fire  and  sword  as  welL  Several 
of  the  latter  owe  their  propagation  in  part  to  this  last 
kind  of  polemic,  and  all  have  by  degrees  divided  the  earth 
between  them,  and  indeed  with  such  decided  authority 
that  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  distinguished  and  sepa- 
rated more  according  to  them  than  according  to  nation- 
ality or  government.  They  alone  reign,  each  in  its  own 
province.  The  systems  of  the  first  kind,  on  the  contrary, 
are  at  the  most  tolerated,  and  even  this  only  because,  on 
account  of  the  small  number  of  their  adherents,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  not  considered  worth  the  trouble  of  com- 
bating with  fire  and  sword — although,  where  it  seemed 
necessary,  these  also  have  been  employed  against  them 
with  effect ;  besides,  they  occur  only  in  a  sporadic  form. 
Yet  in  general  they  have  only  been  endured  in  a  tamed 
and  subjugated  condition,  for  the  system  of  the  second 
kind  which  prevailed  in  the  country  ordered  them  to  con- 
form their  teaching  more  or  less  closely  to  its  own.  Some- 
times it  not  only  subjugated  them,  but  even  employed 
their  services  and  used  them  as  a  support,  which  is  how- 
ever a  dangerous  experiment.  For  these  systems  of  the 
first  kind,  since  they  are  deprived  of  power,  believe  they 
may  advance  themselves  by  craft,  and  never  entirely  lay 
aside  a  secret  ill-will  which  at  times  comes  unexpectedly 
into  prominence  and  inflicts  injuries  which  are  hard  to  heal. 
For  they  are  further  made  the  more  dangerous  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  real  sciences,  not  even  excepting  the  most 
innocent,  are  their  secret  allies  against  the  systems  of  the 
second  kind,  and  without  themselves  being  openly  at  war 
with  the  latter,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  do  great  mis- 
chief in  their  province.  Besides,  the  attempt  which  is 
aimed  at  by  the  enlistment  referred  to  of  the  services  of 
the  systems  of  the  first  kind  by  the  second — the  attempt 
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to  add  an  inner  authentication  to  a  system  whose  original 
authentication  was  external,  is  in  its  nature  perilous ;  for, 
if  it  were  capable  of  such  an  authentication,  it  would  never 
have  required  an  external  one.  And  in  general  it  is 
always  a  hazardous  thing  to  attempt  to  place  a  new  foun- 
dation under  a  finished  structure.  Moreover,  how  should 
a  religion  require  the  suffrage  of  a  philosophy  ?  It  has 
everything  upon  its  side — revelation,  tradition,  miracles, 
prophecies,  the  protection  of  the  government,  the  highest 
rank,  as  is  due  to  the  truth,  the  consent  and  reverence  of 
all,  a  thousand  temples  in  which  it  is  proclaimed  and 
practised,  bands  of  sworn  priests,  and,  what  is  more  than 
all,  the  invaluable  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  imprint 
its  doctrines  on  the  mind  at  the  tender  ^e  of  childhood, 
whereby  they  became  almost  like  innate  ideas.  With 
such  wealth  of  means  at  its  disposal,  still  to  desire  the 
assent  of  poor  philosophers  it  must  be  more  covetous,  or 
to  care  about  their  contradictioo  it  must  be  more  fearful, 
than  seems  to  be  compatible  with  a  good  conscience. 

To  the  distinction  established  above  between  metaphy- 
sics of  the  first  and  of  the  second  kind,  we  have  yet  to  add 
the  following : — A  system  of  the  first  kind,  thus  a  philo* 
sopby,  makes  the  claim,  and  has  therefore  the  obligation, 
in  everytliing  that  it  says,  anuu  stricio  et  proprio,  to  be 
true,  for  it  appeals  to  thought  and  conviction.  A  religion, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  intended  for  the  innumerable 
multitude  who,  since  they  are  incapable  of  examination 
aud  thought,  would  never  comprehend  the  profoundest 
and  most  difficult  truths  sensu  proprio,  has  only  the  obli- 
gation to  be  true  sensu  allegorico.  Truth  cannot  appear 
naked  befcre  the  peopla  A  symptom  of  this  alUgorical 
nature  of  religions  is  the  mysteries  which  are  to  be  found 
perhaps  in  them  all,  certain  dogmas  which  cannot  even  be 
distinctly  thought,  not  to  speak  of  being  literally  true. 
Indeed,  perhaps  it  might  be  asserted  that  some  absolute 
contradictions,  some  actual  absurdities,  are  an  essential 
ingredient  in  a  complete  religion,  for  these  are  just  the 
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Stamp  of  its  allegorical  nature,  and  the  only  adequate 
means  of  making  the  ordinary  mind  and  the  uncultured 
understanding /ee/  what  would  be  incomprehensible  to  it, 
that  religion  has  ultimately  to  do  with  quite  a  different 
order  of  things,  with  an  order  of  things  in  themselves,  in 
the  presence  of  which  the  laws  of  this  phenomenal  world, 
in  conformity  with  which  it  must  speak,  vanish  ;  and  that 
therefore  not  only  the  contradictory  but  also  the  compre- 
hensible dogmas  are  really  only  allegories  and  accommo- 
dations to  the  human  power  of  comprehension.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  Augustine  and  even 
Luther  adhered  to  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  in  opposi- 
sition  to  Pelagianism,  which  sought  to  reduce  everything 
to  the  dull  level  of  comprehensibility.  From  this  point  of 
view  it  is  also  conceivable  how  Tertullian  could  say  in  all 
seriousness :  "Prorstis credihUe  est, quia ineptum est: . , .  cer- 
ium est,  quia  impossibile  "  {De  Came  Christi,  c.  5).  This  alle' 
gorical  nature  of  religions  makes  them  independent  of  the 
proofs  which  are  incumbent  on  philosophy,  and  in  general 
withdraws  them  from  investigation.  Instead  of  this 
they  require  faith,  that  is,  a  voluntary  admission  that 
such  is  the  state  of  the  case.  Since,  then,  faith  guides 
action,  and  the  allegory  is  always  so  framed  that,  as 
regards  the  practical,  it  leads  precisely  to  that  which 
the  truth  sensu  propria  would  also  lead  to,  religion  is 
justified  in  promising  to  those  who  believe  eternal  salva- 
tion. Thus  we  see  that  in  the  main,  and  for  the  great  ma- 
jority, who  cannot  apply  themselves  to  thought,  religions 
very  well  supply  the  place  of  metaphysics  in  general,  the 
need  of  which  man  feels  to  be  imperative.  They  do  this 
partly  in  a  practical  interest,  as  the  guiding  star  of  their 
action,  the  unfurled  standard  of  integrity  and  virtue,  as 
Kant  admirably  expresses  it ;  partly  as  the  indispensable 
comfort  in  tlie  heavy  sorrows  of  life,  in  which  capacity 
they  fully  supply  the  place  of  an  objectively  true  meta- 
physic,  because  they  lift  man  above  himself  and  his  exist- 
ence in  time,  as  well  perhaps  as  such  a  metaphysic  ever 
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could.  In  this  their  great  value  and  indeed  necessity 
shows  itself  very  clearly.  For  Plato  saya,  and  says  rightly, 
"  ^iKitao^v  vKrjBais  oBvvaTou  elvai "  {vuJgus  philosc^hum 
esse  impossible  est.  Dt  Sep.,  vi.  p.  89,  £ip.)  On  the  other 
hand,  the  only  stumbling-stone  is  this,  that  leligioiia  never 
dare  to  confess  their  allegorical  nature,  but  have  to  assert 
that  they  are  true  sensu  propria.  They  thereby  encroach 
on  the  province  of  metaphysics  proper,  and  call  forth  the 
ant^onism  of  the  latter,  wiiich  has  therefore  expressed 
itself  at  all  times  when  it  was  not  chained  up.  The  con- 
troversy which  ia  so  perseveringly  carried  on  in  our  own 
day  between  supernaturaliste  and  rationalists  also  rests  on 
the  failure  to  recognise  the  allegorical  nature  of  all  religion. 
Both  wish  to  have  Christianity  true  seiim  propria ;  in  this 
sense  the  former  wish  to  maintain  it  without  deduction, 
as  it  were  with  skin  and  hair ;  and  thus  they  have  a  hard 
stand  to  make  against  the  knowledge  and  general  culture 
of  the  age.  The  latter  wish  to  explain  away  all  that 
is  properly  Christian ;  whereupon  they  retain  something 
which  is  neither  sensu  propria  nor  tensa  allegorico  true, 
but  rather  a  mere  platitude,  little  better  than  Judaism, 
or  at  the  most  a  shallow  Pelagianisiu,  and,  what  is  worst, 
an  abject  optimism,  absolutely  foreign  to  Christianity 
pjroper.  Moreover,  the  attempt  to  found  a  religion  upon 
reason  removes  it  into  the  other  class  of  metaphysics, 
that  which  has  its  authentication  in  itself,  thus  to  the 
foreign  ground  of  the  philosophical  systems,  and  into  the 
conflict  which  these  wage  against  each  other  in  their  own 
arena,  and  consequently  exposes  it  to  the  light  fire  of 
scepticism  and  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  "  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason ;"  but  for  it  to  venture  there  would  be  clear 
presumption. 

It  would  be  most  beneficial  to  both  kinds  of  meta- 
physics that  each  of  them  should  remain  clearly  separated 
from  the  other  and  confine  itself  to  its  own  province,  that 
it  may  there  be  able  to  develop  its  nature  fully.  Instead 
of  which,  through  the  whole  Christian  era,  the  endeavour 
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has  been  to  bring  about  a  fusion  of  the  two,  for  the  dogmas 
and  conceptions  of  the  one  have  been  carried  over  into  the 
other,  whereby  both  are  spoiled.  This  has  taken  place  in 
the  most  open  manner  in  our  own  day  in  that  strange  her- 
maphrodite or  centaur,  the  so-called  philosophy  of  religion, 
which,  as  a  kind  of  gnosis,  endeavours  to  interpret  the 
given  religion,  and  to  explain  what  is  true  sensu  allegorico 
through  something  which  is  true  sensu  propria.  But  for 
this  we  would  have  to  know  and  possess  the  truth  sensu 
propria  already ;  and  in  that  case  such  an  interpretation 
would  be  superfluous.  For  to  seek  first  to  find  meta- 
physics, i.e.,  the  truth  sensu  propria,  merely  out  of  religion 
by  explanation  and  interpretation  would  be  a  doubtful 
and  dangerous  undertaking,  to  which  one  would  only 
make  up  one's  mind  if  it  were  proved  that  truth,  like 
iron  and  other  base  metals,  could  only  be  found  in  a 
mixed,  not  in  a  pure  form,  and  therefore  one  could  only 
obtain  it  by  reduction  from  the  mixed  ore. 

Eeligions  are  necessary  for  the  people,  and  an  inestim- 
able benefit  to  them.  But  if  they  oppose  themselves  to 
the  progress  of  mankind  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
they  must  with  the  utmost  possible  forbearance  be  set 
aside.  And  to  require  that  a  great  mind — a  Shakspeare ; 
a  Goethe — should  make  the  dogmas  of  any  religion  im- 
plicitly, bond  fide  et  sensu  propria,  his  conviction  is  to 
require  that  a  giant  should  put  on  the  shoe  of  a  dwarf. 

Eeligions,  being  calculated  with  reference  to  the  power 
of  comprehension  of  the  great  mass  of  men,  can  only  have 
indirect,  not  immediate  truth.  To  require  of  them  the 
latter  is  as  if  one  wished  to  read  the  letters  set  up  in  the 
form-chase,  instead  of  their  impression.  The  value  of  a 
religion  will  accordingly  depend  upon  the  greater  or  less 
content  of  truth  which  it  contains  under  the  veil  of  alle- 
gory, and  then  upon  the  greater  or  less  distinctness  with 
which  it  becomes  visible  through  this  veil,  thus  upon  the 
transparency  of  the  latter.  It  almost  seems  that,  as  the 
oldest  languages  are  the  most  perfect,  so  also  are  the  oldest 
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religions.  If  I  were  to  take  the  results  of  my  philosophy 
as  the  standard  of  truth,  I  would  be  obliged  to  concede  to 
Buddhism  the  pre-eminence  over  the  rest  In  any  case 
it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  my  teaching  in  such 
close  agreement  with  a  religion  which  the  majority  of 
men  upon  the  earth  hold  as  their  own;  for  it  numbers 
far  more  adherents  than  any  other.  This  agreement, 
however,  must  be  the  more  satisfactory  to  me  because 
in  my  philosophising  I  have  certainly  not  been  under 
its  influence.  For  up  till  l8i8,  when  my  work  appeared, 
there  were  very  few,  exceedingly  incomplete  and  scanty, 
accounts  of  Buddhism  to  be  found  in  Europe,  which  were 
almost  entirely  limited  to  a  few  essays  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  "Asiatic  Researches,"  and  were  principally 
concerned  with  the  Buddhism  of  the  Burmese.  Only 
since  then  has  fuller  information  about  this  religion 
gradually  reached  us,  chiefly  through  the  profound  and 
instructive  essays  of  the  meritorious  member  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Academy,  J.  J.  Schmidt,  in  the  proceedings 
of  his  Academy,  and  then  little  by  liUle  through  several 
English  and  French  scholars,  so  that  I  was  able  to  give 
a  fairly  numerous  list  of  the  best  works  on  this  religion 
in  my  work,  "  I/eber  den  WilUn  in  der  Natur,"  under  the 
heading  Sinologie.  Unfortunately  Csoma  Korosi,  that  per- 
severing Hungarian,  who,  in  order  to  study  the  langu^e 
and  sacred  writings  of  Buddhism,  spent  many  years  in 
Tibet,  and  for  the  moat  part  in  Buddhist  monasteries, 
was  carried  oCT  by  death  just  as  be  was  beginning  to  work 
out  for  U9  the  results  of  his  researches.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, deny  the  pleasure  with  which  1  read,  in  his  pro- 
visional accounts,  several  passages  cited  directly  from  the 
Kahgyur  itself;  for  example,  the  following  conversation 
of  the  dying  Buddha  with  Brahma,  who  is  doing  him 
homage :  "  There  is  a  description  of  their  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  creation, — by  whom  was  the  world  made  ? 
Shakya  asks  several  questions  of  Brahma, — whether  was 
it  he  who  made  or  produced  such  and  such  things,  and 
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endowed  or  blessed  them  with  such  and  such  virtues  or 
properties, — whether  was  it  he  who  caused  the  several 
revolutions  in  the  destruction  and  regeneration  of  the 
world.  He  denies  that  he  had  ever  done  anything  to 
that  effect.  At  last  he  himself  asks  Shakya  how  the 
world  was  made, — ^by  whom?  Here  are  attributed  all 
changes  in  the  world  to  the  moral  works  of  the  animal 
beings,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  the  world  all  is  illusion, 
there  is  no  reality  in  the  things ;  all  is  empty.  Brahma, 
being  instructed  in  his  doctrine,  becomes  his  follower'' 
(Asiatic  Eesearches,  vol  xx.  p.  434). 

I  cannot  place,  as  is  always  done,  the  fundamental 
difference  of  all  religions  in  the  question  whether  they 
are  monotheistic,  polytheistic,  pantheistic,  or  atheistic, 
but  only  in  the  question  whether  they  are  optimistic  or 
pessimistic,  that  is,  whether  they  present  the  existence  of 
the  world  as  justified  by  itself,  and  therefore  praise  and 
value  it,  or  regard  it  as  something  that  can  only  be  con- 
ceived as  the  consequence  of  our  guilt,  and  therefore 
properly  ought  not  to  be,  because  they  recognise  that 
pain  and  death  cannot  lie  in  the  eternal,  original,  and 
immutable  order  of  things,  in  that  which  in  every  respect 
ought  to  be.  The  power  by  virtue  of  which  Christianity 
was  able  to  overcome  first  Judaism,  and  then  the  heathen- 
ism of  Greece  and  Bome,  lies  solely  in  its  pessimism,  in 
the  confession  that  our  state  is  both  exceedingly  wretched 
and  sinful,  while  Judaism  and  heathenism-  were  opti- 
mistic. That  truth,  profoundly  and  painfully  felt  by  all, 
penetrated,  and  bore  in  its  train  the  need  of  redemption. 

I  turn  to  a  general  consideration  of  the  other  kind  of 
metaphysics,  that  which  has  its  authentication  in  itself, 
and  is  called  philosophy.  I  remind  the  reader  of  its  origin, 
mentioned  above,  in  a  wonder  concerning  the  world  and 
our  own  existence,  inasmuch  as  these  press  upon  the  intel- 
lect as  a  riddle,  the  solution  of  which  therefore  occupies 
mankind  without  intermission.  Here,  then,  I  wish  first 
of  all  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  could  not  be 
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the  case  if,  in  Spiooza's  sense,  vhich  ia  our  own  day  has 
so  often  been  broaght  forward  again  under  modern  forms 
and  expositions  as  pantheism,  the  world  were  an  "  absolute 
subsianee,"  and  therefore  an  ahaolutdy  necessary  existence. 
For  this  means  that  it  exists  with  so  great  a  necessity 
that  beside  it  every  other  necessity  comprehensible  to  our 
understanding  as  such  must  appear  as  an  accident.  It 
would  then  be  something  which  comprehended  in  itself 
not  only  all  actual  but  also  all  possible  existence,  so  that 
as  Spinoza  indeed  declares,  its  possibility  and  its  actuality 
would  be  absolutely  one.  Its  non-being  would  therefore 
be  impossibility  itself;  thus  it  would  be  something  the 
non-being  or  other-being  of  which  must  he  completely 
inconceivable,  and  which  could  therefore  just  as  little  be 
thought  away  as,  for  example,  space  or  time.  And  since, 
further,  we  ourselves  would  be  parts,  modes,  attributes,  or 
accidents  of  such  an  absolute  substance,  which  would  be 
the  only  thing  that,  in  any  sense,  could  ever  or  anywhere 
exist,  our  and  its  existence,  together  with  its  properties, 
would  necessarily  be  very  far  from  presenting  itself  to  tis 
as  remarkable,  problematical,  and  indeed  as  an  unfathom- 
able and  ever-disquieting  riddle,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  far  more  self-evident  than  that  two  and  two 
make  four.  For  we  would  necessarily  be  incapable  of 
thinking  anything  else  than  that  the  world  is,  and  is, 
as  it  is ;  and  therefore  we  would  necessarily  be  as  little 
conscious  of  its  existence  as  such,  i.e.,  as  a  problem  for 
reflection,  as  we  are  of  the  incredibly  fast  motion  of  our 
planet. 

All  this,  however,  is  absolutely  not  the  case.  Only  to 
the  brutes,  who  are  without  thought,  does  the  world  and 
existence  appear  as  a  matter  of  course;  to  man,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  problem,  of  which  even  the  most  unedu- 
cated and  narrow-minded  becomes  vividly  conscious  in 
certain  brighter  moments,  but  which  enters  more  distinctly 
and  more  permanently  into  the  consciousness  of  each  one 
of  US  the  clearer  and  more  enlightened  that  conscious- 
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iiess  is,  and  the  more  material  for  thought  it  has  acquired 
through  culture,  which  all  ultimately  rises,  in  minds  that 
are  naturally  adapted  for  philosophising,  to  Plato's  "  davfia- 
^€W,  /MoXa  <l>i\oao<l>iKov  ira6o<; "  {mirari,  valde  philosophicus 
affecttis),  that  is,  to  that  wonder  which  comprehends  in  its 
whole  magnitude  that  problem  which  unceasingly  occupies 
the  nobler  portion  of  mankind  in  every  age  and  in  every 
land,  and  gives  it  no  rest.  In  fact,  the  pendulum  which 
keeps  in  motion  the  clock  of  metaphysics,  that  never  runs 
down,  is  the  consciousness  that  the  non-existence  of  this 
world  is  just  as  possible  as  its  existence.  Thus,  then,  the 
Spinozistic  view  of  it  as  an  absolutely  necessary  existence, 
that  is,  as  something  that  absolutely  and  in  every  sense 
ought  to  and  must  be,  is  a  false  one.  Even  simple  Theism, 
since  in  its  cosmological  proof  it  tacitly  starts  by  inferring 
the  previous  non-existence  of  the  world  from  its  existence, 
thereby  assumes  beforehand  that  the  world  is  something 
contingent.  Nay,  what  is  more,  we  very  soon  apprehend 
the  world  as  something  the  non-existence  of  which  is  not 
only  conceivable,  but  indeed  preferable  to  its  existence. 
Therefore  our  wonder  at  it  easily  passes  into  a  brooding 
over  the  fatality  which  could  yet  call  forth  its  existence, 
and  by  virtue  of  which  such  stupendous  power  as  is  de- 
manded for  the  production  and  maintenance  of  such  a 
world  could  be  directed  so  much  against  its  own  interest. 
The  philosophical  astonishment  is  therefore  at  bottom  per- 
plexed and  melancholy ;  philosophy,  like  the  overture  to 
"  Don  Juan,"  commences  with  a  minor  chord.  It  follows 
from  this  that  it  can  neither  be  Spinozism  nor  optimism. 
The  more  special  nature,  which  has  just  been  indicated, 
of  the  astonishment  which  leads  us  to  philosophise  clearly 
springs  from  the  sight  of  the  suffering  and  the  wickedness 
in  the  world,  which,  even  if  they  were  in  the  most  just 
proportion  to  each  other,  and  also  were  far  outweighed 
by  good,  are  yet  something  which  absolutely  and  in  gene- 
ral ought  not  to  be.  But  since  now  nothing  can  come 
out  of  nothing,  these  also  must  have  their  germ  in  the 
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origin  or  in  the  kernel  of  the  world  itself.  It  ia  hard  for 
us  to  assume  this  if  wq  look  at  the  magnitude,  the  order 
and  completeness,  of  the  physical  world,  for  it  seems  to  ns 
that  what  had  the  power  to  produce  such  a  world  must 
have  been  able  to  avoid  the  suffering  and  the  wickedness. 
That  assumption  (the  truest  expression  of  which  is  Or- 
.muzd  and  Ahrimines),  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  is  hardest  of 
all  for  Theism,  Therefore  the  freedom  of  the  will  was 
primarily  invented  to  account  for  wickedness.  But  this 
ia  only  a  concealed  way  of  making  something  out  of 
nothing,  for  it  assumes  an  Operari  that  proceeded  from 
no  Ssse  (see  IHe  beiden  Grundprobhme  der  Ethik,  p.  58, 
e^  seq. ;  second  edition,  p,  57  et  seq.)  Then  it  was  sought  to 
get  rid  of  evil  by  attributing  it  to  matter,  or  to  unavoid- 
able necessity,  whereby  the  devil,  who  is  really  the  right 
Expediens  ad  hoc,  was  unwillingly  set  aside.  To  evil  also 
belongs  death ;  but  wickedness  is  only  the  throwing  of  the 
existing  evil  from  oneself  on  to  another.  Thus,  as  was  said 
above,  it  is  wickedness,  evil,  and  death  that  qualify  and 
intensity  the  philosophical  astonishment.  Not  merely 
that  the  world  exists,  but  still  more  that  it  is  such  a 
wretched  world,  is  the  punctum  pruriem  of  metaphysics, 
the  problem  which  awakens  in  mankind  an  unrest  that 
cannot  be  quieted  by  scepticism  nor  yet  by  criticism. 

We  find  physics  also  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word) 
occupied  with  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  in  the 
world.  But  it  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  its  explanations 
themselves  that  they  caaoot  be  sufficient.  Physics  cannot 
stand  on  its  own  feet,  but  requires  a  metaphysic  to  lean 
upon,  whatever  airs  it  may  give  itself  towards  the  latter. 
For  it  explains  the  phenomena  by  something  stilt  more 
unknown  than  they  are  themselves ;  by  laws  of  nature, 
resting  upon  forces  of  nature,  to  which  the  power  of  life 
also  belongs.  Certainly  the  whole  present  condition  of 
all  things  in  the  world,  or  in  nature,  must  necessarily  be 
explicable  from  purely  physical  causes.  But  such  an  ex- 
planation— supposing  one  actually  succeeded  so  fat  aa  to 
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be  able  to  give  it — must  always  just  as  necessarily  be 
tainted  with  two  imperfections  (as  it  were  with  two  sores, 
or  like  Achilles  with  the  vulnerable  heel,  or  the  devil 
with  the  horse's  hoof),  on  account  of  which  everything  so 
explained  really  remains  still  unexplained.  First  with 
this  imperfection,  that  the  beginning  of  every  explanatory 
chain  of  causes  and  eCFects,  i.e.,  of  connected  changes,  can 
absolutely  never  be  reached,  but,  just  like  the  limits  of  the 
world  in  space  and  time,  unceasingly  recedes  in  infiniio. 
Secondly  with  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  efficient  causes 
out  of  which  everything  is  explained  constantly  rest  upon 
something  which  is  completely  inexplicable,  the  original 
gualities  of  things  and  the  natural  forces  which  play  a 
prominent  part  among  them,  by  virtue  of  which  they  pro- 
duce a  specific  kind  of  eflfect,  e.g.,  weight,  hardness,  impul- 
sive force,  elasticity,  warmth,  electricity,  chemical  forces 
&c.,  and  which  now  remain  in  every  explanation  which  is 
given,  like  an  unknown  quantity,  which  absolutely  cannot 
be  eliminated,  in  an  otherwise  perfectly  solved  algebraical 
equation.  Accordingly  there  is  no  fragment  of  clay,  how- 
ever little  worth,  that  is  not  entirely  composed  of  inex- 
plicable qualities.  Thus  these  two  inevitable  defects  in 
every  purely  physical,  t.e.,  causal,  explanation  show  that 
such  an  explanation  can  only  be  relative^  and  that  its 
whole  method  and  nature  cannot  be  the  only  one,  the 
ultimate  and  thus  the  sufficient  one,  i.e.,  cannot  be  the 
method  of  explanation  that  can  ever  lead  to  the  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  difficult  riddle  of  things,  and  to  the 
true  understanding  of  the  world  and  existence ;  but  that 
the  physical  explanation  in  general  and  as  such  requires 
further  a  metaphysical  explanation,  which  affords  us  the 
key  to  all  its  assumptions,  but  just  on  this  account  must 
necessarily  follow  quite  a  different  path.  The  first  step 
to  this  is  that  one  should  bring  to  distinct  consciousness 
and  firmly  retain  the  difference  of  the  two,  hence  the 
difference  between  physics  and  metaphysics.  It  rests  in 
general  on  the  Kantian  distinction  between  phenomenon 
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and  thiTig  in  itaelf.  'Just  because  Kant  held  the  latter  to 
be  absolutely  unknowable,  there  was,  according  to  him, 
no  ■metaphyaica,  but  merely  immanent  knowledge,  i.e.,  phy- 
sics, which  throughout  can  speak  only  of  phenomena,  and 
also  a  critique  of  the  reason  which  strives  after  metaphy- 
sics. Here,  however,  in  order  to  show  the  irae  point  of 
connection  between  my  philosophy  and  that  of  Kant,  I 
shall  anticipate  the  second  book,  and  give  pi'ominence  to 
the  fact  that  Kant,  in  his  beautiful  exposition  of  the  com- 
patibility of  freedom  and  necessity  (Critique  of  Pure 
Season,  first  edition,  p.  532-554;  and  Critique  of  Prac- 
tical Keason,  p.  224-23 1  of  Eosenkranz's  edition),  shows 
how  one  and  the  same  action  may  in  one  aspect  be  per- 
fectly explicable  as  necessarily  arising  from  the  character 
of  the  man,  the  influence  to  which  he  has  been  subject  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  and  the  motives  which  are  now  pre- 
sent to  him,  but  yet  in  another  aspect  must  be  regarded 
as  the  work  of  his  free  will ;  and  in  the  same  sense  he 
says,  §  53  of  the  "  Prolegomena :"  "  Certainly  natural  neces- 
sity will  belong  to  every  connection  of  cause  and  effect  in 
the  world  of  sense ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  freedom  will  be 
conceded  to  that  cause  which  is  not  itself  a  phenomenon 
(though  indeed  it  is  the  ground  of  phenomena),  thus 
nature  and  freedom  may  without  contradiction  be  attri- 
buted to  the  same  thing,  but  in  a  diSerent  reference — in 
the  one  case  as  a  phenomenon,  in  the  other  case  as  a  thing 
in  itself."  What,  then,  Kant  teaches  of  the  phenomenon  of 
man  and  his  action  my  teaching  extends  to  all  phenomena 
in  nature,  in  that  it  makes  the  vtill  as  a  thing  in  itself 
their  foundation.  This  proceeding  is  justified  first  of  all 
by  the  fact  that  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  man  is 
specifically  toto  gmere  radically  different  from  the  other 
beings  and  things  in  nature,  but  rather  that  he  is  different 
only  in  degree,  I  turn  back  from  this  prematura  digres- 
sion to  our  consideration  of  the  inadequacy  of  physics  to 
afford  us  the  ultimate  explanation  of  things.  I  say,  then, 
everything  certainly  is  physical,  but  yet  nothing  is  explic- 
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able  physically.  As  for  the  motion  of  the  projected  bullet,  so 
also  for  the  thinking  of  the  brain,  a  physical  explanation 
must  ultimately  be  in  itself  possible,  which  would  make  the 
latter  just  as  comprehensible  as  is  the  former.  But  even 
the  former,  which  we  imagine  we  understand  so  perfectly, 
is  at  bottom  as  obscure  to  us  as  the  latter ;  for  what  the 
inner  nature  of  expansion  in  space  may  be — of  impenetra- 
bility, mobility,  hardness,  elasticity,  and  gravity  remains, 
after  all  physical  explanations,  a  mystery,  just  as  much  as 
thought  But  because  in  the  case  of  thought  the  inexplic- 
able appears  most  immediately,  a  spring  was  at  once  made 
here  from  physics  to  metaphysics,  and  a  substance  of  quite 
a  different  kind  from  all  corporeal  substances  was  hypos- 
tatised — a  soul  was  set  up  in  the  brain.  But  if  one  had 
not  been  so  dull  as  only  to  be  capable  of  being  struck  by 
the  most  remarkable  of  phenomena,  one  would  have  had 
to  explain  digestion  by  a  soul  in  the  stomach,  vegetation 
by  a  soul  in  the  plant,  affinity  by  a  soul  in  the  reagents, 
nay,  the  falling  of  a  stone  by  a  soul  in  the  stone.  For  the 
quality  of  every  unorganised  body  is  just  as  mysterious  as 
the  life  in  the  living  body.  In  the  same  way,  therefore, 
the  physical  explanation  strikes  everywhere  upon  what  is 
metaphysical,  by  which  it  is  annihilated,  i.e.,  it  ceases  to 
be  explanation.  Strictly  speaking,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
no  natural  science  really  achieves  anything  more  than 
what  is  also  achieved  by  Botany :  the  bringing  together  of 
similars,  classification.  A  physical  system  which  asserted 
that  its  explanations  of  things — ^in  the  particular  from 
causes,  and  in  general  from  forces — were  really  sufficient, 
and  thus  exhausted  the  nature  of  the  world,  would  be 
the  true  Naturalism.  From  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and 
Epicurus  down  to  the  Systtnie  de  la  Nature,  and  further, 
to  Delamark,  Cabanis,  and  to  the  materialism  that  has 
again  been  warmed  up  in  the  last  few  years,  we  can  trace 
the  persistent  attempt  to  set  up  a  system  of  physics  without 
metaphysics,  that  ia,  a  system  which  would  make  the 
phenomenon  the  thing  in  itself.     But  all  their  explana- 
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tions  aeek  to  conceal  from  the  explainers  themselves  and 
from  others  that  they  simply  assume  the  principal  matter 
without  more  ado.  They  endeavour  to  show  that  all 
phenomena,  even  those  of  mind,  are  physical.  And  they 
are  right ;  only  they  do  not  see  that  all  that  is  physical  is 
in  another  aspect  also  metaphysicaL  But,  without  Eant, 
this  is  indeed  difficult  to  see,  for  it  presupposes  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  phenomenon  from  the  thing  in  itself.  Yet 
without  this  Aristotle,  much  as  he  was  inclined  to  empiri- 
cism, and  far  as  he  was  removed  from  the  Platonic  hyper- 
physics,  kept  himself  free  from  this  limited  point  of  view. 
He  says :  "Et  fiev  aw  fi.^  etrri  t*?  krepa  owrta  trapa  ra? 
^uaa  <rweffT7}Kviav,  ^  <f>vffueti  ov  eo}  wpttnf  eirummif'  «  Se 
sort  TK  otHTta  aicivi)TO^,  airrtf  nrporepa  kcu  ^tiKoao^ia  irpwrrf, 
Kai  KaBoKov  ourw?,  on  irpwTTf  km  trfpi  tov  otnw  p  ov, 
tavnp  av  €11)  8ft»p7}acu."  (Si  igitttr  non  est  aligua  alia  suh- 
ttantia,  preeter  eas,  qua  natura  eonsistunt,  physica  pro/ecio 
prima  scierUia  esset :  quodgi  aatem  est  aliqwi  substantia 
imTodbilis,  hoc  prior  et  pkiloscpkia  prima,  et  tiniversalis  sic, 
quod  prima ;  et  de  eiUe,  prout  ena  est,  spemlari  kujus  est), 
"  Metapb.,"  v.  i.  Such  an  absolule  system,  of  physics  as  is 
described  above,  which  leaves  room  for  no  metaphysics, 
would  make  the  Natura  naiurata  into  the  Natura  natu- 
Tans;  it  would  be  physics  established  on  the  throne  of 
metaphysics,  yet  it  would  comport  itself  in  this  high 
position  almost  like  Holberg's  theatrical  would-be  poli- 
tician who  was  made  burgomaster.  Indeed  behind  the 
reproach  of  atheism,  in  itself  absurd,  and  for  the  most 
part  malicious,  there  lies,  as  its  inner  meaning  and  trutfa, 
which  gives  it  strength,  the  obscure  conception  of  such  an 
absolute  system  of  physics  without  metaphysics.  Certainly 
such  a  system  would  necessarily  be  destructive  of  ethics ; 
and  while  Theism  has  falsely  been  held  to  be  inseparable 
from  morality,  this  is  really  true  only  of  vietapkysics  in 
general,  i.e.,  of  the  knowledge  that  the  order  of  nature  is 
not  the  only  and  absolute  order  of  things.  Therefore  we 
may  set  up  this  as  the  necessary  Credo  of  all  just  and 
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good  men :  "  I  believe  in  metaphysics."     In  this  respect  it 
is  important  and  necessary  that  one  should  convince  one- 
self of  the  untenable  nature  of  an  ahsolute  system  of  physics, 
all  the  more  as  this,  the  true  naturalism,  is  a  point  of  view 
which  of  its  own  accord  and  ever  anew  presses  itself  upon 
a  man,  and  can  only  be  done  away  with  through  profound 
speculation.    In  this  respect,  however,  all  kinds  of  systems 
and  faiths,  so  far  and  so  long  as  they  are  accepted,  certainly 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  such  speculation.     But  that  a 
fundamentally  false  view  presses  itself  upon  man  of  its 
own  accord,  and  must  first  be  skilfully  removed,  is  explic- 
able from  the  fact  that  the  intellect  is  not   originally 
intended  to  instruct  us  concerning  the  nature  of  things, 
but  only  to  show  us  their  relations,  with  reference  to  our 
will ;  it  is,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  second  book,  only  the 
medium  of  motives.     Now,  that  the  world  schematises 
itself  in  the  intellect  in  a  manner  which  exhibits  quite  a 
different  order  of  things  from  the  absolutely  true  one, 
because  it  shows  us,  not  their  kernel,  but  only  their  outer 
shell,  happens   accidentally,  and   cannot   be   used   as   a 
reproach  to  the  intellect;  all  the  less  as  it  nevertheless 
finds  in  itself  the  means  of  rectifying  this  error,  in  that  it 
arrives  at  the  distinction  between  the  phenomenal  appear- 
ance and  the  inner  being  of    things,  which  distinction 
existed  in  substance  at  all  times,  only  for  the  most  part 
was  very  imperfectly  brought  to  consciousness,  and  there- 
fore was  inadequately  expressed,  indeed  often  appeared  in 
strange  clothing.     The  Christian  mystics,  when  they  call 
it  the  light  of  nature,  declare  the  intellect  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  true  nature  of  things.     It  is, 
as  it  were,  a  mere  surface  force,  like  electricity,  and  does 
not  penetrate  to  the  inner  being. 

The  insuflBciency  of  pure  naturalism  appears,  as  we  have 
said,  first  of  all,  on  the  empirical  path  itself,  through  the 
circumstance  that  every  physical  explanation  explains  the 
particular  from  its  cause ;  but  the  chain  of  these  causes,  as 
we  know  a  priori^  and  therefore  with  perfect  certainty, 
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runs  back  to  infinity,  so  that  absolutely  no  cause  could 
ever  be  the  first.  Then,  however,  the  effect  of  every  cause 
is  referred  to  a  law  of  nature,  and  this  finally  to  a  force  of 
nature,  which  now  remains  as  the  absolutely  inexplicable. 
But  this  inexplicable,  to  which  all  phenomena  of  this  so 
clearly  given  and  naturally  explicable  world,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  aie  referred,  jast  shows  that  the 
whole  nature  of  such  explanation  is  only  conditional,  aa 
it  were  only  ex  conceasis,  and  by  no  means  the  true  and 
sufficient  one;  therefore  I  said  above  that  physically 
everything  and  nothing  is  explicable.  That  absolutely 
inexplicable  element  which  pervades  all  phenomena,  which 
is  most  striking  in  the  highest,  t.g.,  in  generation,  but  yet 
is  just  aa  truly  present  in  the  lowest,  e.g.,  in  mechanical 
phenomena,  points  to  an  entirely  difieient  kind  of  order 
of  things  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  physical  order, 
which  is  just  what  Kant  calls  the  order  of  things  in 
themselves,  and  which  is  the  goal  of  metaphysics.  But, 
secondly,  the  insufficiency  of  pure  naturalism  comes  out 
clearly  from  that  fundamental  philosophical  truth,  which 
we  have  fully  considered  in  the  first  half  of  this  book,  and 
which  is  also  the  theme  of  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Beasoa ;" 
the  truth  that  every  dbJKt,  both  as  r^ards  its  objective 
existence  in  general  and  as  regards  the  manner  (forms)  of 
this  existence,  is  throughout  conditioned  by  the  knowing 
subject,  hence  is  merely  a  phenomenon,  not  a  thing  in 
itselt  This  is  explained  in  §  7  of  the  fitst  volume,  and  it 
is  there  shown  that  nothing  can  be  more  clumsy  than  that, 
after  the  manner  of  all  materialists,  one  should  blindly  take 
the  objective  as  simply  given  in  order  to  derive  everything 
from  it  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  subjective,  through 
which,  however,  nay,  in  which  alone  the  former  exists. 
Samples  of  this  pracedure  are  most  readily  afforded  us 
by  the  fashionable  materialism  of  our  own  day,  which 
has  thereby  become  a  philosophy  well  suited  for  barbers' 
and  apothecaries'  apprentices.  For  it,  in  its  innocence, 
matter,  assumed  without  reflection  as  absolutely  real,  is 
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the  thing  in  self,  and  the  one  capacity  of  a  thing  in  itself 
ia  impulsive  force,  for  all  other  qualities  can  only  be  mani- 
festations of  this. 

With  naturalism,  then,  or  the  purely  physical  way  of 
looking  at  things,  we  shall  never  attain  our  end ;  it  is  like 
a  sum  that  never  comes  out  Causal  series  without  begin- 
ning or  end,  fundamental  forces  which  are  inscrutable, 
endless  space,  beginningless  time,  infinite  divisibility  of 
matter,  and  all  this  further  conditioned  by  a  knowing 
brain,  in  which  alone  it  exists  just  like  a  dream,  and 
without  which  it  vanishes — constitute  the  labyrinth  in 
which  naturalism  leads  us  ceaselessly  round.  The  height 
to  which  in  our  time  the  natural  sciences  have  risen  in 
this  respect  entirely  throws  into  the  shade  all  previous 
centuries,  and  is  a  summit  which  mankind  reaches  for  the 
first  time.  But  however  great  are  the  advances  which 
physics  (understood  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  ancients) 
may  make,  not  the  smallest  step  towards  metaphysics  is 
thereby  taken,  just  as  a  plane  can  never  obtain  cubical 
content  by  being  indefinitely  extended.  For  all  such 
advances  will  only  perfect  our  knowledge  of  the  pheno- 
menon;  while  metaphysics  strives  to  pass  beyond  the 
phenomenal  appearance  itself,  to  that  which  so  appears. 
And  if  indeed  it  had  the  assistance  of  an  entire  and  com- 
plete experience,  it  would,  as  regards  the  main  point,  be 
in  no  way  advantaged  by  it.  Nay,  even  if  one  wandered 
through  all  the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  one  would  thereby 
have  made  no  step  in  metaphysics.  It  is  rather  the  case 
that  the  greatest  advances  of  physics  will  make  the  need 
of  metaphysics  ever  more  felt ;  for  it  is  just  the  corrected, 
extended,  and  more  thorough  knowledge  of  nature  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  always  undermines  and  ultimately  over- 
throws the  metaphysical  assumptions  which  till  then  have 
prevailed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  the  problem 
of  metaphysics  itself  more  distinctly,  more  correctly,  and 
more  fully,  and  separates  it  more  clearly  from  all  that 
is  merely  physical;  moreover,  the  more  perfectly  and 
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accurately  known  nature  of  the  particular  thing  more 
pressingly  demands  the  explanation  of  the  whole  and  the 
general,  which,  the  more  correctly,  thoroughly,  and  com- 
pletely it  is  known  empirically,  only  presents  itself  as  the 
more  myaterious.  Certainly  the  individual,  simple  inves- 
tigator of  nature,  in  a  special  branch  of  physics,  does  not  at 
once  become  clearly  conscious  of  all  this ;  be  rather  sleeps 
contentedly  by  the  side  of  his  chosen  maid,  in  the  house 
of  Odysseus,  banishing  all  thoughts  of  Penelope  (cf.  ch.  12 
at  the  end).  Hence  we  see  at  the  present  day  the  husk 
of  •aatv.re  investigated  in  its  minutest  details,  the  intes- 
tines of  intestinal  worms  and  the  vermin  of  vermin  known 
to  a  nicety.  But  if  some  one  comes,  as,  for  example,  I 
do,  and  speaks  of  the  lamd  of  nature,  they  will  not  listen ; 
they  even  think  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
go  on  sifting  their  husks.  One  finds  oneself  tempted  to 
call  that  over-microscopical  and  micrological  investigator 
of  nature  the  cotquean  of  nature.  But  those  persons  who 
believe  that  crucibles  and  retorts  are  the  true  and  only 
source  of  all  wisdom  are  in  their  own  way  just  as  per- 
verse as  were  formerly  their  antipodes  the  Scholastics. 
As  the  latter,  absolutely  confined  to  their  abstract  con- 
ceptions, used  these  as  their  weapons,  neither  knowing 
nor  investigating  anything  outside  them,  so  the  former, 
absolutely  confined  to  their  empiricism,  allow  nothing  to 
be  true  except  what  their  eyes  behold,  and  believe  they 
can  thus  arrive  at^  the  ultimate  ground  of  things,  not 
discerning  that  between  the  phenomenon  and  that  which 
manifests  itself  in  it,  the  thing  in  itself,  there  is  a  deep 
gulf,  a  radical  difference,  which  can  only  be  cleared  up  by 
tlie  knowledge  and  accurate  delimitation  of  the  subjective 
element  of  the  phenomenon,  and  the  insight  that  the 
ultimate  and  most  important  conclusions  concerning  the 
nature  of  things  can  only  be  drawn  from  self-conscious- 
ness ;  yet  without  all  this  one  cannot  advance  a  step 
beyond  what  is  directly  given  to  the  senses,  thus  can  get 
no  further  than  to  the  problem.    Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
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it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  most  perfect  possible  know- 
ledge of  nature  is  the  corrected  statement  of  the  problem  of 
metaphysics.  Therefore  no  one  ought  to  venture  upon 
this  without  having  first  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
branches  of  natural  science,  which,  though  general,  shall 
be  thorough,  clear,  and  connected.  For  the  problem  must 
precede  its  solution.  Then,  however,  the  investigator 
must  turn  his  glance  inward;  for  the  intellectual  and 
ethical  phenomena  are  more  important  than  the  physical, 
in  the  same  proportion  as,  for  example,  animal  magnetism 
is  a  far  more  important  phenomenon  than  mineral  mag- 
netism. The  last  fundamental  secret  man  carries  within 
himself,  and  this  is  accessible  to  him  in  the  most  imme- 
diate manner ;  therefore  it  is  only  here  that  he  can  hope 
to  find  the  key  to  the  riddle  of  the  world  and  gain  a  clue 
to  the  nature  of  all  things.  The  special  province  of  meta- 
physics thus  certainly  lies  in  what  has  been  called  mental 
philosophy. 

"  The  ranks  of  living  creatures  thou  dost  lead 
Before  me,  teaching  me  to  know  my  brothers 
In  air  and  water  and  the  silent  wood  : 


Then  to  the  cave  secure  thou  leadest  me, 

Then  show'st  me  mine  own  self,  and  in  my  breast 

The  deep,  mysterious  miracles  unfold."  ^ 

Finally,  then,  as  regards  the  source  or  the  foundation  of 
metaphysical  knowledge,  I  have  already  declared  myself 
above  to  be  opposed  to  the  assumption,  which  is  even  re- 
peated by  Kant,  that  it  must  lie  in  mere  conceptions.  In 
no  knowledge  can  conceptions  be  what  is  first ;  for  they 
are  always  derived  from  some  perception.  What  has 
led,  however,  to  that  assumption  is  probably  the  example 
of  mathematics.  Mathematics  can  leave  perception  alto- 
gether, and,  as  is  especially  tlie  case  in  algebra,  trigono- 
metry, and  analysis,  can  operate  with  purely  abstract 
conceptions,  nay,  with  conceptions  which  are  represented 

^  [Bayard  Taylor's  translation  of  Faust,  vol.  L  i8a     Trs.] 
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only  by  eigns  inetead  of  words,  and  can  yet  arrive  at  a 
perfectly  certain  result,  which  is  still  so  remote  that  any 
one  who  adhered  to  the  firm  ground  of  perception  could 
not  arrive  at  it.  But  the  possibility  of  this  depends,  as 
Eant  has  clearly  shown,  on  the  fact  that  the  conceptions 
of  mathematics  are  derived  from  the  most  certain  and 
definite  of  all  perceptions,  from  the  a  priori  and  yet  in- 
tuitively known  relations  of  quantity,  and  can  therefore 
be  constantly  realised  again  and  controlled  by  these,  either 
arithmetically,  by  performing  the  calculations  which  are 
merely  indicated  by  those  signs,  or  geometrically,  by  meann 
of  what  Kant  calls  the  construction  of  the  conceptions. 
This  advanta<^e,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  possessed  by  the 
conceptions  out  of  which  it  was  believed  metaphysics  could 
be  built  up ;  such,  for  example,  aa  essence,  being,  substance, 
perfection,  necessity,  reality,  finite,  infinite,  absolute,  ground, 
&a.  For  such  conceptions  are  by  no  means  original,  as 
fallen  from  heaven,  or  innate ;  but  tliey  also,  like  all  con- 
ceptions, are  derived  from  perceptions ;  and  as,  unlike  the 
conceptions  of  mathematics,  they  do  not  contaio  the  mere 
form  of  perception,  but  more,  empirical  perceptions  must 
lie  at  their  foundation.  Thus  nothing  can  be  drawn  from 
them  which  the  empirical  perceptions  did  not  also  contain, 
that  is,  nothing  which  was  not  a  matter  of  experience,  and 
which,  since  tliese  conceptions  are  very  wide  abstractions, 
we  would  receive  with  much  greater  certainty  at  first 
hand  from  experience.  For  from  conceptions  nothing 
more  can  ever  be  drawn  than  the  perceptions  from  which 
they  are  derived  contain.  It  we  desire  pure  conceptions, 
i.e.,  such  as  have  no  empirical  source,  the  only  ones  that 
can  be  produced  are  those  which  concern  space  and  t 
i.e.,  the  merely  formal  part  of  perception,  consetjtu 
only  the  mathematical  conceptions,  or  at  most  also  t 
conception  of  causality,  which  indeed  does  not  origi 
in  experience,  but  yet  only  comes  into  consciousness  1 
means  of  it  (first  in  sense- percept  ion) ;  therefore  experieooi 
indeed  is  only  possible  by  means  of  It ;  but  it  also  is  onlj'  J 
vou  II.  IB*" 
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valid  in  the  sphere  of  experience,  on  which  account  Kant 
has  shown  that  it  only  serves  to  communicate  the  connec- 
tion of  experience,  and  not  to  transcend  it ;  that  thus  it 
admits  only  of  physical  application,  not  of  metaphysical. 
Certainly  only  its  a  priori  origin  can  give  apodictic  certainty 
to  any  knowledge ;  but  this  limits  it  to  the  mere  form  of 
experience  in  general,  for  it  shows  that  it  is  conditioned 
by  the  subjective  nature  of  the  intellect  Such  knowledge, 
then,  far  from  taking  us  beyond  experience,  gives  only  one 
part  of  experience  itself,  the  formal  part,  which  belongs 
to  it  throughout,  and  therefore  is  universal,  consequently 
mere  form  without  content.  Since  now  metaphysics  can 
least  of  all  be  confined  to  this,  it  must  have  also  empirical 
sources  of  knowledge ;  therefore  that  preconceived  idea  of 
a  metaphysic  to  be  found  purely  a  priori  is  necessarily  vain. 
It  is  really  B,petit%oprincipii  of  Kant's,  which  he  expresses 
most  distinctly  in  §  i  of  the  Prolegomena,  that  metaphysics 
must  not  draw  its  fundamental  conceptions  and  principles 
from  experience.  In  this  it  is  assumed  beforehand  that 
only  what  we  knew  be/ore  all  experience  can  extend 
beyond  all  possible  experience.  Supported  by  this,  Kant 
then  comes  and  shows  that  all  such  knowledge  is  nothing 
more  than  the  form  of  the  intellect  for  the  purpose  of 
experience,  and  consequently  can  never  lead  beyond  ex- 
perience, from  which  he  then  rightly  deduces  the  impossi- 
bility of  all  metaphysics.  But  does  it  not  rather  seem 
utterly  perverse  that  in  order  to  discover  the  secret  of 
experience,  i.e,,  of  the  world  which  alone  lies  before  us,  we 
should  look  quite  away  from  it,  ignore  its  content,  and 
take  and  use  for  its  material  only  the  empty  forms  of 
which  we  are  conscious  a  priori  i  Is  it  not  rather  in 
keeping  with  the  matter  that  the  science  of  experience  in 
general,  and  as  such,  should  also  be  drawn  from  experience  ? 
Its  problem  itself  is  given  it  empirically;  why  should 
not  the  solution  of  it  call  in  the  assistance  of  experience  ? 
Is  it  not  senseless  that  he  who  speaks  of  the  nature  of 
things  should  not  look  at  things  themselves,  but  should 
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confine  himself  to  certain  abstract  conceptions  ?  The  task 
of  metaphysica  is  certainly  not  the  observation  of  particular 
ezpeiiences,  but  yet  it  is  the  correct  explanation  of  experi- 
ence as  a  whole.  Its  foundation  must  therefore,  at  any 
rate,  be  of  an  empirical  nature.  Indeed  the  a  priori 
nature  of  a  part  of  liuman  knowledge  will  be  apprehended 
by  it  as  a  given  fact,  from  which  it  will  infer  the  sub- 
jective origin  of  the  same.  Only  because  the  conscious- 
ueas  of  its  a  priori  nature  accompanies  it  is  it  called  by 
Kant  transeendeiUal  as  distinguished  from  tratiscendeni, 
which  signifies  "  passing  beyond  all  possibility  of  experi- 
ence," and  has  its  opposite  in  immanmt,  i.e.,  remaining 
within  the  limits  of  experience.  I  gladly  recall  the 
original  meaning  of  this  expression  introduced  by  Kant, 
with  which,  aa  also  with  that  of  the  Categories,  and  many 
others,  the  apes  of  philosophy  carry  on  their  game  at  the 
present  day.  Now,  besides  this,  the  source  of  the  know- 
ledge of  metaphysics  is  not  outer  experience  alone,  but 
also  inner.  Indeed,  what  is  most  peculiar  to  it,  that  by 
which  the  decisive  step  which  alone  can  solve  the  great 
question  becomes  possible  for  it,  consists,  as  I  have  fully 
and  thoroughly  proved  in  "  fitfter  rfen  WUlert.  in  der  Natur," 
under  the  heading,  "Fkysische  Aetronomie,"  in  this,  that 
at  the  right  place  it  combines  outer  experience  with  inner, 
and  uses  the  latter  as  a  key  to  the  former. 

The  origin  of  metaphysics  in  empirical  sources  of 
knowledge,  which  is  here  set  forth,  and  which  cannot 
fairly  be  denied,  deprives  it  certainly  of  that  kiu 
apodictic  certainty  which  is  only  possible  through  1 
ledge  a  priori.  This  remains  the  possession  of  logio  J 
mathematics — sciences,  however,  which  really  only  t 
what  every  one  knows  already,  though  not  distinctly, 
most  the  primary  elements  of  natural  science  may  also  h 
deduced  from  knowledge  a  priori.  By  this  coufession 
metaphysics  only  surrenders  an  ancient  claim,  which, 
according  to  what  has  been  said  above,  rested  upon  m 
understaodiog,  and  against  which  the  great  diveisily  a 
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changeableness  of  metaphysical  systems,  and  also  the  con- 
stantly accompanying  scepticism,  in  every  age  has  testified. 
Tet  against  the  possibility  of  metaphysics  in  general  this 
changeableness  cannot  be  urged,  for  the  same  thing  afifects 
just  as  much  all  branches  of  natural  science,  chemistry, 
physics,  geology,  zoology,  &c.,  and  even  history  has  not 
remained  exempt  from  it.  But  when  once,  as  far  as  the 
limits  of  human  intellect  allow,  a  true  system  of  meta- 
physics shall  have  been  found,  the  unchangeableness  of  a 
science  which  is  known  a  priori  will  yet  belong  to  it ;  for 
its  foundation  can  only  be  experience  in  general,  and  not 
the  particular  and  special  experiences  by  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  natural  sciences  are  constantly  modified 
and  new  material  is  always  being  provided  for  history. 
For  experience  as  a  whole  and  in  general  will  never 
change  its  character  for  a  new  one. 

The  next  question  is :  How  can  a  science  drawn  from 
experience  pass  beyond  it  and  so  merit  the  name  of  meta- 
physics ?  It  cannot  do  so  perhaps  in  the  same  way  as  we 
find  a  fourth  number  from  three  proportionate  ones,  or  a 
triangle  from  two  sides  and  an  angle.  This  was  the  way 
of  the  pre-Kantian  dogmatism,  which,  according  to  certain 
laws  known  to  us  a  priori,  sought  to  reason  from  the  given 
to  the  not  given,  from  the  consequent  to  the  reason,  thus 
from  experience  to  that  which  could  not  possibly  be  given 
in  any  experience.  Kant  proved  the  impossibility  of  a 
metaphysic  upon  this  path,  in  that  he  showed  that  although 
these  laws  were  not  drawn  from  experience,  they  were  only 
valid  for  experience.  He  therefore  rightly  taught  that  in 
such  a  way  we  cannot  transcend  the  possibility  of  all  ex- 
perience. But  there  are  other  paths  to  metaphysics.  The 
whole  of  experience  is  like  a  cryptograph,  and  philosophy 
the  deciphering  of  it,  the  correctness  of  which  is  proved 
by  the  connection  appearing  everywhere.  If  this  whole 
is  only  profoundly  enough  comprehended,  and  the  inner 
experience  is  connected  with  the  outer,  it  must  be  capable 
of  being  interpreted^  explained  from  itself.    Since  Kant 
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has  irrefutably  proved  to  ns  that  ezperieacfl  in  general 
proceeds  from  two  elementa,  the  forma  of  knowledge  and 
the  inner  nature  of  things,  and  that  these  two  may  be  dis- 
tinguished in  experience  from  each  other,  as  that  of  which 
we  are  conscious  a  priori  and  that  which  is  added  a  poa- 
teriori,  it  is  possible,  at  least  in  general,  to  say,  what  in 
the  given  experience,  which  is  primarily  merely  phenome- 
nal, belongs  to  the  form  of  this  phenomenon,  conditioned 
by  the  intellect,  and  what,  after  deducting  this,  remains 
over  for  the  thdTiff  in  itsd/.  And  although  no  one  can  dis- 
cern the  thing  in  itself  through  the  veil  of  the  forms  of 
perception,  on  the  other  hand  every  one  carries  it  in  him- 
self, indeed  is  it  himself;  therefore  in  self-consciousness 
it  must  be  in  some  way  accessible  to  him,  even  though 
only  conditionally.  Thus  the  bridge  by  which  meta- 
physics passes  beyond  experience  ia  nothing  else  than 
that  analysis  of  experience  into  phenomenon  and  thing 
in  itself  in  which  I  have  placed  Kant's  greatest  merit. 
For  it  contains  the  proof  of  a  kernel  of  the  phenomenon 
different  from  the  phenomenon  itself.  This  can  indeed 
never  be  entirely  separated  from  the  phenomenon  and 
regarded  in  itself  as  an  ens  extramwndanitm,  but  is  always 
known  only  in  its  relations  to  and  connections  with  the 
phenomenon  itself.  But  the  interpretation  and  explana- 
tion of  the  latter,  in  relation  to  the  former,  which  is  its 
inner  kernel,  is  capable  of  aETording  us  information  with 
regard  to  it  which  does  not  otherwise  come  into  conscious- 
ness. In  this  sense,  then,  metaphysics  goes  beyond  the 
phenomenon,  i.e.,  nature,  to  that  which  is  concealed  in  or 
behind  it  (to  fura  to  ^wtikov),  always  regarding  it,  how- 
ever, merely  as  that  which  manifests  itself  in  the  pheno- 
menon, not  as  independent  of  all  phenomenal  appearance ; 
it  therefore  remains  immanent,  and  does  not  become  tran- 
scendent For  it  never  disengages  itself  entirely  from 
experience,  but  remains  merely  its  interpretation  and 
explanation,  since  it  never  speaks  of  the  thing  in  itself 
otherwise  than  in  its  relation  to  the  phenomenon.    This 
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at  least  is  the  sense  in  which  I,  with  reference  through- 
out to  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge  proved  by 
Kant,  have  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  metaphysics. 
Therefore  his  Prolegomena  to  future  metaphysics  will  be 
valid  and  suitable  for  mine  also.  Accordingly  it  never 
really  goes  beyond  experience,  but  only  discloses  the  true 
understanding  of  the  world  which  lies  before  it  in  experi- 
ence. It  is  neither,  according  to  the  definition  of  meta- 
physics which  even  Kant  repeats,  a  science  of  mere  con- 
ceptions, nor  is  it  a  system  of  deductions  from  a  priori 
principles,  the  uselessness  of  which  for  the  end  of  meta- 
physics has  been  shown  by  Kant.  But  it  is  rational 
knowledge,  drawn  from  perception  of  the  external  actual 
world  and  the  information  which  the  most  intimate  fact 
of  self -consciousness  aflfords  us  concerning  it,  deposited  in 
distinct  conceptions.  It  is  accordingly  the  science  of  ex- 
perience ;  but  its  subject  and  its  source  is  not  particular 
experiences,  but  the  totality  of  all  experience.  I  com- 
pletely accept  Kant's  doctrine  that  the  world  of  experience 
is  merely  phenomenal,  and  that  the  a  priori  knowledge  is 
valid  only  in  relation  to  phenomena ;  but  I  add  that  just 
as  phenomenal  appearance,  it  is  the  manifestation  of  that 
which  appears,  and  with  him  I  call  this  the  thing  in  itself. 
This  must  therefore  express  its  nature  and  character  in 
the  world  of  experience,  and  consequently  it  must  be 
possible  to  interpret  these  from  this  world,  and  indeed 
from  the  matter,  not  the  mere  form,  of  experience.  Accord- 
ingly philosophy  is  nothing  but  the  correct  and  universal 
understanding  of  experience  itself,  the  true  exposition  of  its 
meaning  and  content.  To  this  the  metaphysical,  i.e.,  that 
which  is  merely  clothed  in  the  phenomenon  and  veiled  in  , 
its  forms,  is  that  which  is  related  to  it  as  thought  to  words. 
Such  a  deciphering  of  the  world  with  reference  to  that 
which  manifests  itself  in  it  must  receive  its  confirmation 
from  itself,  through  the  agreement  with  each  other  in 
which  it  places  the  very  diverse  phenomena  of  the  world, 
and  which  without  it  we  do  not  perceive.     If  we  find  a 
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document  the  alphabet  of  vhicb  is  unknown,  we  endea- 
vour to  make  it  out  until  ve  hit  upon  an  hypothesis  as  to 
the  significance  of  the  letters  in  accordance  with  which 
they  make  up  comprehensible  words  and  connected  sen- 
tences. Then,  however,  there  remains  no  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  deciphering,  because  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  agreement  and  connection  in  which  all  the  letters 
of  that  writing  are  placed  by  this  explanation  is  merely 
accidental,  and  that  by  attributing  quite  a  different  value 
to  the  letters  we  could  also  recognise  words  and  sentences 
in  this  arrangement  of  them.  In  the  same  way  the  de- 
ciphering of  the  world  must  completely  prove  itself  from 
itself.  It  must  throw  equal  light  upon  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  world,  and  also  bring  the  most  heterogeneous  into 
agreement,  so  that  the  contradiction  between  those  which 
are  most  in  contrast  may  be  abolished.  This  proof  from 
itself  is  the  mark  of  genuineness.  For  every  false  de- 
ciphering, even  if  it  is  suitable  for  some  phenomena,  will 
conflict  all  the  more  glaringly  with  the  rest.  So,  for 
example,  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz  conflicts  with  the  pal- 
pable misery  of  existence ;  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  that 
the  world  is  the  only  possible  and  absolutely  necessary 
substance,  is  incompatible  with  our  wonder  at  its  exist- 
ence and  nature ;  the  Wolfian  doctrine,  that  man  obtains 
his  Existeatia  and  Essentia  from  a  will  foreign  to  himself, 
is  contradicted  by  our  moral  responsibility  for  the  actions 
whicli  proceed  with  strict  necessity  from  these,  in  conflict 
with  the  motives ;  the  oft-repeated  doctrine  of  the  progres- 
sive development  of  man  to  an  ever  higher  perfection,  or 
in  general  of  any  kind  of  becoming  by  means  of  the  pro- 
cess of  the  world,  is  opposed  to  the  a  priori  knowledge 
that  at  any  point  of  time  an  infinite  time  has  already  run 
its  course,  and  consequently  all  that  is  supposed  to  come 
with  time  would  necessarily  have  already  existed ;  and  in 
this  way  an  interminable  list  might  be  given  of  the  con- 
tradictions of  dogmatic  assumptions  with  the  given  reality 
of  things.    On  the  other  hand,  I  must  deny  that  any  doc- 
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trine  of  my  philosophy  could  fairly  be  added  to  such  a 
list,  because  each  of  them  has  been  thought  out  in  the 
presence  of  the  perceived  reality,  and  none  of  them  has 
its  root  in  abstract  conceptions  alone.  There  is  yet  in  it 
a  fundamental  thought  which  is  applied  to  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  world  as  their  key;  but  it  proves  itself 
to  be  the  right  alphabet  at  the  application  of  which  all 
words  and  sentences  have  sense  and  significance.  The 
discovered  answer  to  a  riddle  shows  itself  to  be  the  right 
one  by  the  fact  that  all  that  is  said  in  the  riddle  is 
suitable  to  it  In  the  same  way  my  doctrine  introduces 
agreement  and  connection  into  the  confusion  of  the  con- 
trasting phenomena  of  this  world,  and  solves  the  innume- 
rable contradictions  which,  when  regarded  from  any  other 
point  of  view,  it  presents.  Therefore,  so  far,  it  is  like 
a  sum  that  comes  out  right,  yet  by  no  means  in  the 
sense  that  it  leaves  no  problem  over  to  solve,  no  possible 
question  unanswered.  To  assert  anything  of  that  sort 
would  be  a  presumptuous  denial  of  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge  in  general  Whatever  torch  we  may  kindle, 
and  whatever  space  it  may  light,  our  horizon  will  always 
remain  bounded  by  profound  night  For  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  world  must  necessarily  be 
concerned  with  the  things  in  themselves,  no  longer  with 
the  phenomena.  But  all  our  forms  of  knowledge  are 
adapted  to  the  phenomena  alone ;  therefore  we  must  com- 
prehend everything  through  coexistence,  succession,  and 
causal  relations.  These  forms,  however,  have  meaning 
and  significance  only  with  reference  to  the  phenomenon ; 
the  things  in  themselves  and  their  possible  relations  can- 
not be  apprehended  by  means  of  those  forms.  Therefore 
the  actual,  positive  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  world 
must  be  something  that  human  intellect  is  absolutely 
incapable  of  grasping  and  thinking ;  so  that  if  a  being  of 
a  higher  kind  were  to  come  and  take  all  pains  to  impart 
it  to  us,  we  would  be  absolutely  incapable  of  understand- 
ing anything  of  his  expositious.   Those,  therefore,  who  pro- 
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fesa  to  knov  the  oltimate,  i.e.,  the  fiist  ground  of  things, 
thus  a  primoidial  being,  an  absolute,  or  whatever  else 
they  choose  to  coll  it,  together  with  the  process,  the 
reasons,  motives,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  world  arises  from  it,  or  springs,  or  falls,  or 
is  produced,  set  in  existence,  "discharged,"  and  ushered 
forth,  are  playing  tricks,  are  vain  boasters,  when  indeed 
they  are  not  charlatans. 

I  regard  it  as  a  great  excellence  of  my  philosophy  that  all 
its  truths  have  been  found  independently  of  each  other,  by 
contemplation  of  the  real  world ;  but  their  unity  and  agree- 
ment, about  which  I  had  been  unconcerned,  has  always 
afterwards  appeared  of  itself.  Hence  also  it  is  rich,  end 
has  wide-spreading  roots  in  the  ground  of  perceptible 
reality,  from  which  all  nourishment  of  abstract  truths 
springs ;  and  hence,  again,  it  is  not  wearisome — a  qnality 
which,  to  judge  from  the  philosophical  writings  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  one  might  regard  as  essential  to  philosophy.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  the  doctrines  of  a  philosophy  are 
merely  deduced  the  one  out  of  the  other,  and  ultimately 
indeed  all  out  of  one  first  principle,  it  must  be  poor  and 
meagre,  and  consequently  wearisome,  for  nothing  can  follow 
from  a  proposition  except  what  it  really  already  says  itself. 
Moreover,  la  this  case  everything  depends  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  one  proposition,  and  by  a  single  mistake  iu  the 
deduction  the  truth  of  the  whole  would  be  endangered. 
Still  less  security  is  given  by  the  systems  which  start 
from  an  intellectual  intuition,  i.e.,  a  kind  of  ecstasy  or 
clairvoyance.  All  knowledge  so  obtained  must  be  rejected 
as  subjective,  individual,  and  consequently  problematical. 
Even  if  it  actually  existed  it  would  not  be  communicable, 
for  only  the  normal  knowledge  of  the  brain  is  communi- 
cable ;  if  it  is  abstract,  through  conceptions  and  words ;  if 
purely  perceptible  or  concrete,  through  works  of  art. 

If,  as  so  often  happens,  metaphysics  is  reproached  with 
having  made  so  little  progress,  it  ought  also  to  be  con- 
sidered that  no  other  science  has  grown  up  like  it  under 
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constant  oppression,  none  has  been  so  hampered  and 
hindered  from  without  as  it  has  always  been  by  the 
religion  of  every  land,  which,  everywhere  in  possession  of 
a  monopoly  of  metaphysical  knowledge,  regards  meta- 
physics as  a  weed  growing  beside  it,  as  an  unlicensed 
worker,  as  a  horde  of  gipsies,  and  as  a  rule  tolerates  it 
only  under  the  condition  that  it  accommodates  itself  to 
serve  and  follow  it.  For  where  has  there  ever  been  true 
freedom  of  thought  ?  It  has  been  vaunted  sufficiently ; 
but  whenever  it  wishes  to  go  further  than  perhaps  to 
differ  about  the  subordinate  dogmas  of  the  religion  of  the 
country,  a  holy  shudder  seizes  the  prophets  of  tolerance, 
and  they  say :  "  Not  a  step  further ! "  What  progress  of 
metaphysics  was  possible  under  such  oppression?  Nay, 
this  constraint  which  the  privileged  metaphysics  exercises 
is  not  confined  to  the  communication  of  thoughts,  but 
extends  to  thinking  itself,  for  its  dogmas  are  so  firmly 
imprinted  in  the  tender,  plastic,  trustful,  and  thoughtless 
age  of  childhood,  with  studied  solemnity  and  serious  airs, 
that  from  that  time  forward  they  grow  with  the  brain,  and 
almost  assume  the  nature  of  innate  thoughts,  which  some 
philosophers  have  therefore  really  held  them  to  be,  and 
still  more  have  pretended  to  do  so.  Yet  nothing  can  so 
firmly  resist  the  comprehension  of  even  the  problem  of 
metaphysics  as  a  previous  solution  of  it  intruded  upon 
and  early  implanted  in  the  mind.  For  the  necessary 
starting-point  for  all  genuine  pliilosophy  is  the  d^ep 
feeling  of  the  Socratic :  **  This  one  thing  I  know,  that  I 
know  nothing."  The  ancients  were  in  this  respect  in  a 
better  position  than  we  are,  for  their  national  religions 
certainly  limited  somewhat  the  imparting  of  thoughts ;  but 
they  did  not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  thought  itself, 
because  they  were  not  formally  and  solemnly  impressed 
upon  children,  and  in  general  were  not  taken  so  seriously. 
Therefore  in  metaphysics  the  ancients  are  still  our 
teachers. 

Whenever  metaphysics  is  reproached  with  its  small  pro- 
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gress,  and  with  not  having  yet  reached  its  goal  in  spite 
of  such  sustained  efforts,  one  ought  further  to  consider 
that  in  the  meanwhile  it  has  constantly  performed  the  in- 
valuable service  of  limiting  the  boundless  claims  of  the 
privileged  metaphysics,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  combat- 
ing naturalism  and  materialism  proper,  which  are  called 
forth  by  it  as  an  inevitable  reaction.  Consider  to  what  a 
pitch  the  arrogance  of  the  priesthood  of  every  religion 
would  rise  if  the  belief  in  their  doctrines  was  as  firm  and 
blind  as  they  I'eally  wish.  Look  back  also  at  the  wars, 
disturbances,  rebellions,  and  revolutions  in  Europe  from 
the  eighth  to  the  eighteenth  century;  how  few  will  be 
found  that  have  not  had  as  their  essence,  or  their  pre- 
text, some  controversy  about  beliefs,  thus  a  metaphysical 
problem,  which  became  the  occasion  of  exciting  nations 
against  each  other.  Yet  is  that  whole  thousand  years  a 
continual  slaughter,  now  on  the  battlefield,  now  on  the 
scaffold,  now  in  the  streets,  in  metaphysical  interests  1 
I  wish  I  had  an  authentic  list  of  all  crimes  which  Chris- 
tianity has  really  prevented,  and  all  good  deeds  it  has 
really  performed,  that  I  might  be  able  to  place  them  in  the 
other  scale  of  the  balance. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  obligations  of  metaphysics,  it  has 
only  one ;  for  it  is  one  which  endures  no  other  beside  iXr— 
the  obligation  to  be  trvx.  If  one  would  impose  other  obli- 
gations upon  it  besides  this,  such  as  to  be  spiritualistic, 
optimistic,  monotheistic,  or  even  only  to  be  moral,  one 
cannot  know  beforehand  whether  this  would  not  interfere 
with  the  fulfilment  of  that  first  obligation,  without  which 
all  its  other  achievements  must  clearly  be  worthless.  A 
given  philosophy  has  accordingly  no  other  standard  of  its 
value  than  that  of  truth.  For  the  rest,  philosophy  is  essen- 
tially world-wisdJim ;  its  problem  is  the  world.  It  has  to 
do  with  this  alone,  and  leaves  the  gods  in  peace — expects, 
however,  in  return,  to  be  left  in  peace  by  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVUV 

ON  THE  POSSIBILTTT  OF  KNOWIMO  THE  THING  IN  ITSELF. 

In  1836  I  already  published,  under  the  title  "  WAer  den 
Willen  in  der  Natur  "  (second  ed.,  1854 ;  third  ed.,  1867), 
the  most  essential  supplement  to  this  book,  which  contains 
the  most  peculiar  and  important  step  in  my  philosophy, 
the  transition  from  the  phenomenon  to  the  thing  in  itself, 
-which  Eant  gave  up  as  impossible.  It  would  be  a  greab 
mistake  to  regard  the  foreign  conclusions  with  which  I 
have  there  connected  my  expositions  as  the  real  material 
and  subject  of  that  work,  which,  though  small  as  regards 
its  extent,  is  of  weighty  import  These  conclusions  are 
rather  the  mere  occasion  starting  from  which  I  have  there 
expounded  that  fundamental  truth  of  my  philosophy  with 
so  much  greater  clearness  than  anywhere  else,  and  brought 
it  down  to  the  empirical  knowledge  of  nature.  And  in- 
deed this  is  done  most  exhaustively  and  stringently  under 
the  heading  "  Phyaiache  Astronomie ; "  so  that  I  dare  not  hope 
ever  to  find  a  more  correct  or  accurate  expression  of  that 
core  of  my  philosophy  than  is  given  there.  Whoever  desires 
to  know  my  philosophy  thoroughly  and  to  test  it  seriously 
must  therefore  give  attention  before  everything  to  that 
section.  Thus,  in  general,  all  that  is  said  in  that  little 
work  would  form  the  chief  content  of  these  supplements, 
if  it  had  not  to  be  excluded  on  account  of  having  preceded 
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them;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  here  take  for  granted 
that  it  is  known,  for  otherwise  the  very  best  would  be 
wanting. 

I  wish  now  first  of  all  to  make  a  few  preliminary  obser- 
vations from  a  general  point  of  view  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  we  can  speak  of  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  in  itself 
and  of  its  necessary  limitation. 

What  is  knowledge  t  It  is  primarily  and  essentially 
idea.  What  is  idea  ?  A  very  complicated  physiological 
process  in  the  brain  of  an  animal,  the  result  of  which  is 
the  consciousness  of  a  picture  there.  Clearly  the  relation 
between  such  a  picture  and  something  entirely  dififerent 
from  the  animal  in  whose  brain  it  exists  can  only  be  a  very 
indirect  ona  This  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  com- 
prehensible way  of  disclosing  the  deep  gvlfhetween  the  idtal 
and  the  real.  This  belongs  to  the  things  of  which,  like  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  we  are  not  directly  conscious ;  there- 
fore the  ancients  did  not  observe  it,  just  as  they  did  not 
observe  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Once  pointed  out,  on 
the  other  hand,  first  by  Descartes,  it  has  ever  since  given 
philosophers  no  rest.  But  after  Kant  had  at  last  proved 
in  the  most  thorough  manner  the  complete  diversity  of  the 
ideal  and  the  real,  it  was  an  attempt,  as  bold  as  it  was 
absurd,  yet  perfectly  correctly  calculated  with  reference 
to  the  philosophical  public  in  Grermany,  and  consequently 
crowned  with  brilliant  results,  to  try  to  assert  the  absolute 
identity  of  the  two  by  dogmatic  utterances,  on  the  strength 
of  a  pretended  intellectual  intuition.  In  truth,  on  the 
contrary,  a  subjective  and  an  objective  existence,  a  being 
for  self  and  a  being  for  others,  a  consciousness  of  one's 
own  self,  and  a  consciousness  of  other  things,  is  given  us 
directly,  and  the  two  are  given  in  such  a  fundamentally 
different  manner  that  no  other  difference  can  compare 
with  this.  About  himself  every  one  knows  directly,  about 
all  others  only  very  indirectly.  This  is  the  fact  and  the 
problem. 

Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  through  further  processes 
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in  the  interior  of  a  brain,  general  conceptions  (Universalia) 
are  abstracted  from  the  perceptible  ideas  or  images  that 
have  arisen  within  it,  for  the  assistance  of  further  com- 
binations, whereby  knowledge  becomes  rational,  and  ia 
now  called  thinking — this  is  here  no  longer  the  essential 
question,  but  is  of  subordinate  signihcance.  For  all  such 
conceptions  receive  their  content  only  from  the  perceptible 
idea,  which  is  therefore  primary  knowledge,  and  has  con- 
sequently alone  to  be  taken  account  of  in  an  investigation 
of  the  relation  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  It  there- 
fore shows  entire  ignorance  of  the  problem,  or  at  least 
it  is  very  inept,  to  wish  to  define  that  relation  as  that 
between  being  and  thinJdng.  Thinking  has  primarily  only 
a  relation  to  perceiving,  but  perc^tion  has  a  relation  to  the 
real  being  of  what  is  perceived,  and  this  last  is  the  great 
problem  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  Empirical 
being,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  lies  before  us,  is  nothing 
else  than  simply  being  given  in  perception;  but  the 
relation  of  the  latter  to  thinking  is  no  riddle,  for  the  con- 
ceptions, thus  the  immediate  materials  of  thought,  are 
obviously  abstraoted  from  perception,  which  no  reason- 
able man  can  doubt.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  one  can 
see  how  important  the  choice  of  expressions  in  philosophy 
is  from  the  fact  that  that  inept  expression  condemned 
above,  and  the  misunderstanding  which  arose  from  it, 
became  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Hegelian  pseudo- 
philosophy,  which  has  occupied  the  German  public  for 
twenty-five  years. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  said :  "  The  perception  is  itself 
the  knowledge  of  the  thing  in  itself:  for  it  is  the  effect  of  that 
which  is  outside  of  us,  and  as  this  acts,  so  it  is :  its  action 
is  just  its  being;"  to  this  we  reply:  (i.)  that  the  law  of 
causality,  as  has  been  sufficiently  proved,  is  of  subjective 
origin,  as  well  as  the  sensation  from  which  the  perception 
arises ;  (2.)  that  at  any  rate  time  and  space,  in  which  the 
object  presents  itself,  are  of  subjective  origin ;  (3.)  that  if 
the  being  of  the  object  consists  simply  in  its  action,  this 
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means  that  it  consists  merely  in  the  changes  which  it 
brings  about  in  others ;  therefore  itself  and  in  itself  it  is 
nothing  at  all.  Only  of  matter  is  it  true,  as  I  have  said  in 
the  text,  and  worked  out  in  the  essay  on  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason,  at  the  end  of  §  21,  that  its  being  consists 
in  its  action,  that  it  is  through  and  through  only  causa- 
lity, thus  is  itself  causality  objectively  regarded ;  hence, 
however,  it  is  also  nothing  in  itself  (17  vk^q  to  aXrjdivov 
'^ei;So9,  materia  mendacium  verax),  but  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  perceived  object,  is  a  mere  abstraction,  which 
for  itself  alone  can  be  given  in  no  experience.  It  will 
be  fully  considered  later  on  in  a  chapter  of  its  own. 
But  the  perceived  object  must  be  something  in  itself, 
and  not  merely  something  for  others.  For  otherwise  it 
would  be  altogether  merely  idea,  and  we  would  have  an 
absolute  idealism,  which  would  ultimately  become  theo- 
retical egoism,  with  which  all  reality  disappears  and  the 
world  becomes  a  mere  subjective  phantasm.  If,  however, 
without  further  question,  we  stop  altogether  at  the  tuorld 
as  idea,  then  certainly  it  is  all  one  whether  I  explain 
objects  as  ideas  in  my  head  or  as  phenomena  exhibiting 
themselves  in  time  and  space ;  for  time  and  space  them- 
selves exist  only  in  my  head.  In  this  sense,  then,  an 
identity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real  might  always  be  affirmed ; 
only,  after  Kant,  this  would  not  be  saying  anything  new. 
Besides  this,  however,  the  nature  of  things  and  of  the  phe- 
nomenal world  would  clearly  not  be  thereby  exhausted ; 
but  with  it  we  would  always  remain  still  upon  the  ideal 
side.  The  real  side  must  be  something  toto  genere  diffe- 
rent from  the  world  as  idea,  it  must  be  that  which  things 
are  in  themselves;  and  it  is  this  entire  diversity  between 
the  ideal  and  the  real  which  Kant  has  proved  in  the  most 
thorough  manner. 

Locke  had  denied  to  the  senses  the  knowledge  of  things 
as  they  are  in  themselves ;  but  Kant  denied  this  also  to 
the  perceiving  understanding,  under  which  name  I  here 
comprehend  what  he  caUs  the  pure  sensibility,  and,  as  it 
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is  given  a  priori,  the  lav  of  causality  which  brings  about 
the  empirical  perception.  Not  only  are  both  right,  but  we 
can  also  see  quite  directly  that  a  contradiction  lies  in  the 
assertion  that  a  thing  is  known  as  it  ia  in  and  for  itself,  i.e., 
outside  of  knowledge.  Foi  all  knowing  is,  aawe  have  said, 
essentially  a  perceiving  of  ideas;  but  my  perception  of  ideas, 
just  because  it  is  mine,  can  never  be  identical  with  the  inner 
nature  of  the  thing  outside  of  me.  The  being  in  and  for 
itself,  of  everything,  mnst  necessarily  be  subjective;  in  the 
idea  of  another,  however,  it  exists  just  as  necessarily  as 
objective — a  difTerence  which  can  never  be  fully  reconciled. 
For  by  it  the  whole  nature  of  its  existence  is  fundamentally 
changed ;  as  objective  it  presupposes  a  foreign  subject,  as 
whose  idea  it  exists,  and,  moreover,  aa  Kant  has  shown, 
has  entered  forms  which  are  foreign  to  its  own  nature, 
just  because  they  belong  to  that  fore^n  subject,  whose 
knowledge  is  only  possible  by  means  of  them.  If  I,  ab- 
sorbed in  this  reflection,  perceive,  let  ns  say  lifeless  bodien, 
of  easily  surveyed  magnitude  and  regular,  comprehensible 
form,  and  now  attempt  to  conceive  this  spatial  existence, 
in  its  three  dimensions,  as  their  being  in  itself,  consequently 
as  the  existence  which  to  the  things  is  subjective,  the  im- 
possibility of  the  thing  is  at  once  apparent  to  me,  for  I  can 
never  think  those  objective  forms  as  the  being  which  to 
the  things  is  subjective,  rather  I  become  directly  conscious 
that  what  I  there  perceive  is  only  a  picture  produced  in 
my  brain,  and  existing  only  for  me  as  the  knowing  subject, 
which  cannot  constitute  the  ultimate,  and  therefore  sub- 
jective, being  in  and  for  itself  of  even  these  lifeless  bodies. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must  not  assume  that  even  these 
lifeless  bodies  exist  only  in  my  idea,  but^  since  they  have 
inscrutable  qualities,  and,  by  virtue  of  these,  activity,  I 
must  concede  to  them  a  being  in  itself  ot  some  kind.  But 
this  very  inscrutableness  of  the  properties,  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  certainly  points  to  something  which  exists 
independently  of  our  knowledge,  gives  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  empirical  proof  that  our  knowledge,  because  it 
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consists  simply  in  framing  ideas  by  means  of  subjective 
forms,  aflfords  us  always  mere  phenomena,  not  the  true 
being  of  things.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
in  all  that  we  know  there  remains  hidden  from  us  a  certain 
something,  as  quite  inscrutable,  and  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  we  cannot  thoroughly  understand  even  the  com- 
monest and  simplest  phenomena.  For  it  is  not  merely  the 
highest  productions  of  nature,  living  creatures,  or  the  com- 
plicated  phenomena  of  the  unorganised  world  that  remain 
inscrutable  to  us,  but  even  every  rock-crystal,  every  iron- 
pjrrite,  by  reason  of  its  crystallographical,  optical,  chemical, 
and  electrical  properties,  is  to  the  searching  consideration 
and  investigation  an  abyss  of  incomprehensibilities  and 
mysteries.  This  could  not  be  the  case  if  we  knew  things 
as  they  are  in  themselves ;  for  then  at  least  the  simpler  phe- 
nomena, the  path  to  whose  qualities  was  not  barred  for  us 
by  ignorance,  would  necessarily  be  thoroughly  compre- 
hensible to  us,  and  their  whole  being  and  nature  would 
be  able  to  pass  over  into  our  knowledge.  Thus  it  lies  not 
in  the  defectiveness  of  our  acquaintance  with  things,  but 
in  the  nature  of  knowledge  itself.  For  if  our  perception, 
and  consequently  the  whole  empirical  comprehension  of 
the  things  that  present  themselves  to  us,  is  already  essen- 
tially and  in  the  main  determined  by  our  faculty  of  know- 
ledge, and  conditioned  by  its  forms  and  functions,  it  can- 
not but  be  that  things  exhibit  themselves  in  a  manner 
which  is  quite  dififerent  from  their  own  inner  nature,  and 
therefore  appear  as  in  a  mask,  which  allows  us  merely 
to  assume  what  is  concealed  beneath  it,  but  never  to 
know  it ;  hence,  then,  it  glecuns  through  as  an  inscrutable 
mystery,  and  never  can  the  nature  of  anything  entire  and 
without  reserve  pass  over  into  knowledge ;  but  much  less 
can  any  real  thing  be  construed  a  priori,  like  a  mathema- 
tical problem.  Thus  the  empirical  inscrutableness  of  all 
natural  things  is  a  proof  a  posteriori  of  the  ideality  and 
merely  phenomenal-actuality  of  their  empirical  existence. 
According  to  all  this,  upon  the  path  of  objective  know- 
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ledge,  hence  starting  from  the  idea,  one  will  never  get  be- 
yond the  idea,  %.e.,  the  phenomenon.  One  will  thus  remain 
at  the  outside  of  things,  and  will  never  be  able  to  penetrate 
to  their  inner  nature  and  investigate  what  they  are  in  them- 
selves, i.e.,  for  themselves.  So  far  I  t^ree  with  Kant  But, 
a£  the  counterpart  of  this  truth,  I  have  given  prominence  to 
this  other  truth,  that  we  are  not  merely  the  knounng  sviject, 
but,  in  another  aspect,  we  ourselves  also  belong  to  the  inner 
nature  that  is  to  be  known,  we  ourselva  are  the  thing  in 
itself;  that  therefore  a  way  from  within  stands  open  for 
us  to  that  inner  nature  belonging  to  things  themselves, 
to  which  we  cannot  penetrate  from  without,  as  it  were  a 
subterranean  passage,  a  secret  alliance,  which,  as  if  by 
treachery,  places  us  at  once  within  the  fortress  which  it 
was  impossible  to  take  by  assault  from  without.  Tho. 
thing  in  itself  can,  as  such,  only  come  into  consciousness: 
quite  directly,  in  this  way,  that  it  is  itself  conscious  a/ 
itself:  to  wish  to  know  it  objectively  is  to  desire  something 
contradictory.  Everything  objective  is  idea,  therefore 
appearance,  mere  phenomenon  of  the  brain. 

Kant's  chief  result  may  in  substance  be  thus  concisely 
stated :  "  All  conceptions  which  have  not  at  their  founda- 
tion a  perception  in  space  and  time  (sensuous  intuition), 
that  is  to  say  then,  which  have  not  been  drawn  from 
such  a  perception,  are  absolutely  empty,  i.e.,  give  no 
knowledge.  But  since  now  perception  can  afford  us  only 
phenomena,  not  things  in  themselves,  we  have  also  abso- 
lutely no  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves."  I  grant 
this  of  everything,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  know- 
ledge which  each  of  us  has  of  his  own  willing:  this  is 
Deichei  a  perception  (for  all  perception  is  spatial)  nor  is  it- 
empty  ;  rather  it  is  more  real  than  any  other.  Further,  it 
is  not  a  priori,  like  merely  formal  knowledge,  but  entirely 
a  posteriori;  hence  also  we  cannot  anticipate  it  in  tha 
particular  case,  but  are  hereby  often  convicted  of  error 
concerning  ourselves.  In  fact,  our  willing  is  the  one 
opportunity  wbich  we  have  of  understanding  from  within 
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any  event  which  exhibits  itself  without,  consequently  the 
one  thing  which  is  known  to  us  tmmediatdy,  and  not,  like 
all  the  rest,  merely  given  in  the  idea  Here,  then,  lies  the 
datum  which  alone  is  able  to  become  the  key  to  everything 
else,  or,  as  I  have  said,  the  single  narrow  door  to  the  truth. 
Accordingly  we  must  learn  to  understand  nature  from  our- 
selves, not  conversely  ourselves  from  nature.  What  is 
known  to  us  immediately  must  give  us  the  explanation  of 
what  we  only  know  indirectly,  not  conversely.  Do  we 
perhaps  understand  the  rolling  of  a  ball  when  it  has  re- 
ceived an  impulse  more  thoroughly  than  our  movement 
when  we  feel  a  motive  ?  Many  may  imagine  so,  but  I 
say  it  is  the  reverse.  Tet  we  shall  attain  to  the  know- 
ledge that  what  is  essential  in  both  the  occurrences  just 
mentioned  is  identical;  although  identical  in  the  same 
way  as  the  lowest  audible  note  of  harmony  is  the  same  as 
the  note  of  the  same  name  ten  octaves  higher. 

Meanwhile  it  should  be  carefully  observed,  and  I  have 
always  kept  it  in  mind,  that  even  the  inward  experience 
which  we  have  of  our  own  will  by  no  means  affords  us  an 
exhaustive  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  thing  in  itself. 
This  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  entirely  an  immediate 
experience ;  but  it  is  effected  in  this  way :  the  will,  with 
and  by  means  of  the  corporisation,  provides  itself  also  with 
an  intellect  (for  the  sake  of  its  relations  to  the  external 
world),  and  through  this  now  knows  itself  as  will  in  self- 
consciousness  (the  necessary  counterpart  of  the  external 
world);  this  knowledge  therefore  of  the  thing  in  itself 
is  not  fully  adequate.     First  of  all,  it  is  bound  to  the 
form   of  the  idea,  it  is  apprehension,  and  as  such  falls 
asunder  into  subject  and  object    For  even  in  self-con- 
sciousness the  I  is  not  absolutely  simple,  but  consists  of  a 
knower,  the  intellect,  and  a  known,  the  wilL     The  former 
is  not  known,  and  the  latter  does  not  know,  though  both 
unite  in  the  consciousness  of  an  I.     But  just  on  this 
account  that  I  is  not  thoroughly  intimate  with  itself,  as  it 
were  transparent,  but  is  opaque,  and  therefore  remains  a 
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riddle  to  itaelf,  thus  even  in  inner  knowledge  there  also 
exists  a  difference  between  the  true  being  of  its  object  and 
the  apprehension  of  it  in  the  knowing  subject  Tet  inner 
knowledge  is  free  from  two  forms  which  belong  to  outer 
knowledge,  the  form  of  space  and  the  form  of  causality, 
which  is  the  means  of  effecting  all  sense-perception.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  still  remains  the  form  of  time,  and 
that  of  being  known  and  knowing  in  general.  Accord- 
ingly in  this  inner  knowledge  the  thing  in  itself  has 
indeed  in  great  measure  thrown  off  its  veil,  but  still  does 
not  yet  appear  quite  naked.  In  consequence  of  the  form 
of  time  which  still  adheres  to  it,  every  one  knows  his  will 
only  in  its  successive  acts,  and  not  as  a  whole,  in  and  for 
itself:  therefore  no  one  knows  his  character  a  priori,  but 
only  learns  it  through  experience  and  always  incom- 
pletely. But  yet  the  apprehension,  in  which  we  know 
the  affections  and  acts  of  our  own  will,  is  far  more  imme- 
diate than  any  other.  It  is  the  point  at  which  the  thing 
in  itself  most  directly  enters  the  phenomenon  and  is  most 
closely  examined  by  the  knowing  subject ;  therefore  the 
event  thus  intimately  known  is  alone  fitted  to  become  the 
interpreter  of  all  others. 

For  in  every  emergence  of  an  act  of  will  from  the  ob- 
scure depths  of  our  inner  being  into  the  knowing  con- 
sciousness a  direct  transition  occurs  of  the  thing  in  itself, 
which  lies  outside  time,  into  the  phenomenal  world.  Ac- 
cordingly the  act  of  will  is  indeed  only  the  closest  and 
most  distinct  manifestation  of  the  thing  in  itself ;  yet  it 
follows  from  this  that  if  all  other  manifestations  or  phe- 
nomena could  be  known  by  us  as  directly  and  inwardly, 
we  would  be  obliged  to  assert  them  to  be  that  which  the 
will  is  in  us.  Thus  in  this  sense  I  teach  that  the  inner 
nature  of  everything  is  toiil,  and  I  call  will  the  thing  in 
itself.  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  unknowableness  of  the 
thing  in  itself  is  hereby  modified  to  this  extent,  that  the 
thing  in  itself  is  only  not  absolutely  and  from  the  vety 
foundation  knowable,  that  yet  by  far  the  most  immediate 
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of  its  phenomena,  which  by  this  immediateness  is  toto 
ffenere  distinguished  from  all  the  rest,  represents  it  for  us ; 
and  accordingly  we  have  to  refer  the  whole  world  of  phe- 
nomena to  that  one  in  which  the  thing  in  itself  appears 
in  the  very  thinnest  of  veils,  and  only  still  remains  pheno- 
menon in  so  far  as  my  intellect,  which  alone  is  capable 
of  knowledge,  remains  ever  distinguished  from  me  as  the 
willing  subject,  and  moreover  does  not  even  in  inner  per- 
fection put  off  the  form  of  knowledge  of  time. 

Accordingly,  even  after  this  last  and  furthest  step,  the 
question  may  still  be  raised,  what  that  wiU,  which  ex- 
hibits itself  in  the  world  and  as  the  world,  idtimately  and 
absolutely  is  in  itself  ?  t.e.,  what  it  is,  regarded  altogether 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  exhibits  itself  as  will,  or  in 
general  appears,  t.e.,  in  general  is  knoion.  This  question 
can  never  be  answered :  because,  as  we  have  said,  becom- 
ing known  is  itself  the  contradictory  of  being  in  itself, 
and  everything  that  is  known  is  as  such  only  phenomenal. 
But  the  possibility  of  this  question  shows  that  the  thing 
in  itself,  which  we  know  most  directly  in  the  will,  may 
have,  entirely  outside  all  possible  phenomenal  appearance, 
ways  of  existing,  determinations,  qualities,  which  are  abso- 
lutely unknowable  and  incomprehensible  to  us,  and  which 
remain  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  in  itself,  when,  as  is 
explained  in  the  fourth  book,  it  has  voluntarily  abrogated 
itself  as  vrill,  and  has  therefore  retired  altogether  from  the 
phenomenon,  and  for  our  knowledge,  t.e.,  as  regards  the 
world  of  phenomena,  has  passed  into  empty  nothingness. 
If  the  will  were  simply  and  absolutely  the  thing  in  itself 
this  nothing  would  also  be  dbsoltUe,  instead  of  which  it 
expressly  presents  itself  to  us  there  as  only  relative. 

I  now  proceed  to  supplement  with  a  few  considerations 
pertinent  to  the  subject  the  exposition  given  both  in  our 
second  book  and  in  the  work  "  Ueber  den  Willen  in  der 
NcUur"  of  the  doctrine  that  what  makes  itself  known  to 
us  in  the  most  immediate  knowledge  as  will  is  also  that 
which  objectifies  itself  at  different  grades  in  all  the  phe- 
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nomena  of  this  world ;  and  I  shall  begin  bj  citing  a  num- 
ber of  psychological  facta  which  prove  that  first  of  all  in 
our  own  consciousness  the  will  always  appears  as  primary 
and  fundamental,  and  throughout  asserts  its  superiority  to 
the  intellect,  which,  on  tbe  other  hand,  always  presents 
itself  as  secondary,  subordinate,  and  conditioned.  This 
proof  is  the  more  necessary  as  all  philosophers  before 
me,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  place  the  true  being  or 
the  kernel  of  man  in  the  knowing  consciousness,  and 
accordingly  have  conceived  and  explained  the  I,  or, 
in  the  case  of  many  of  them,  its  transcendental  hypo- 
stasis called  soul,  as  primarily  and  essentially  knowing, 
nay,  thinking,  and  only  in  consequence  of  this,  secondarily 
and  derivatively,  as  wiUing.  This  ancient  and  universal 
radical  error,  this  enormous  irparov  i^vSot  and  fundamen- 
tal varepov  vpoTcpov,  must  before  everything  be  set  aside, 
and  instead  of  it  tbe  true  state  of  the  case  must  be 
brought  to  perfectly  distinct  consciousness.  Since,  how- 
ever, this  is  done  here  for  the  first  time,  after  thousands  of 
yeais  of  philosophising,  some  fulness  of  statement  will  be 
appropriate.  The  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  in  this 
most  essential  point  all  philosophers  have  erred,  nay,  have 
exactly  reversed  the  truth,  might,  especially  in  the  case 
of  those  of  the  Christian  era,  be  partly  explicable  from  the 
fact  that  they  all  had  the  intention  of  presenting  man  as 
distinguished  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  brutes,  yet  at 
the  same  time  obscurely  felt  that  the  difference  between 
them  lies  in  the  intellect,  not  in  the  will ;  whence  there 
arose  unconsciously  within  them  an  incUnatioD  to  make 
the  intellect  the  essential  and  principal  thing,  and  even 
to  explain  volition  as  a  mere  function  of  the  intellect. 
Hence  also  the  conception  of  a  soul  is  not  only  inadmis- 
sible, because  it  is  a  transcendent  hypostasis,  as  is  proved 
by  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Season,"  bat  it  becomes  the 
source  of  irremediable  errors,  because  in  its  "  simple  sub- 
stance "  it  establishes  beforehand  an  indivisible  unity  of 
knowledge  and  will,  the  separation  of  which  is  just  the 
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path  to  the  truth.  That  conception  mnst  therefore  appear 
no  more  in  philosophy,  but  may  be  left  to  German  doc- 
tors and  physiologists,  who,  after  they  have  laid  aside 
scalpel  and  spattle,  amuse  themselves  by  philosophising 
with  the  conceptions  they  received  when  they  were  con- 
firmed. They  might  certainly  try  their  luck  in  England. 
The  French  physiologists  and  zootomists  have  (till  lately) 
kept  themselves  free  from  that  reproach. 

The  first  consequence  of  their  common  fundamental 
error,  which  is  very  inconvenient  to  all  these  philosophers, 
is  this :  since  in  death  the  knowing  consciousness  obvi- 
ously perishes,  they  must  either  allow  death  to  be  the 
annihilation  of  the  man,  to  which  our  inner  being  is  op- 
posed, or  they  must  have  recourse  to  the  assumption  of 
a  continued  existence  of  the  knowing  consciousness,  which 
requires  a  strong  faith,  for  his  own  experience  has  suffi- 
ciently proved  to  every  one  the  thorough  and  complete 
dependence  of  the  knowing  consciousness  upon  the  brain, 
and  one  can  just  as  easily  believe  in  digestion  without  a 
stomach  as  in  a  knowing  consciousness  without  a  brain. 
My  philosophy  alone  leads  out  of  this  dilemma,  for  it  for 
the  first  time  places  the  true  being  of  man  not  in  the  con- 
sciousness but  in  the  will,  which  is  not  essentially  bound 
up  with  consciousness,  but  is  related  to  consciousness,  t.e., 
to  knowledge,  as  substance  to  accident,  as  something  illu- 
minated to  the  light,  as  the  string  to  the  resounding-board, 
and  which  enters  consciousness  from  within  as  the  cor- 
poreal world  does  from  without.  Now  we  can  compre- 
hend the  indestructibleness  of  this  our  real  kernel  and  true 
being,  in  spite  of  the  evident  ceasing  of  consciousness  in 
death,  and  the  corresponding  non-existence  of  it  before 
birth.  For  the  intellect  is  as  perishable  as  the  brain, 
whose  product  or  rather  whose  action  it  is.  But  the  brain, 
like  the  whole  organism,  is  the  product  or  phenomenon, 
in  short,  the  subordinate  of  the  will,  which  alone  is 
imperishable. 
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The  will,  as  the  tiling  in  itself  constitutes  the  inner,  true, 
and  indestructible  nature  of  man ;  in  itself,  however,  it 
is  unconscious.  For  consciousness  is  conditioned  by  the 
intellect,  and  the  intellect  is  a  mere  accident  of  our  being ; 
for  it  is  a  function  of  the  brain,  which,  together  with  the 
nerves  and  spinal  cord  connected  with  it,  is  a  mere  fruit,  a 
product,  nay,  so  far,  a  parasite  of  the  rest  of  the  organism ; 
for  it  does  not  directly  enter  into  its  inner  constitution, 
but  merely  serves  the  end  of  self-preservation  by  regulat- 
ing the  relations  of  the  organism  to  the  external  world. 
The  organism  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  visibility, 
the  objectivity,  of  the  individual  will,  the  image  of  it  as 
it  presents  itself  in  that  very  brain  (which  in  the  first 
book  we  learned  to  recognise  as  the  condition  of  the  objec- 
tive world  in  general),  therefore  also  brought  about  by  its 
forms  of  knowledge,  space,  time,  and  causality,  and  conse- 
quently presenting  itself  as  extended,  successively  acting, 
and  material,  i.e.,  as  something  operative  or  efficient.  The 
members  are  both  directly  felt  and  also  perceived  by 
means  of  the  senses  only  in  the  brain.  According  to  this 
one  may  say :  The  intellect  is  the  secondary  phenomenon  ; 
the  orjjsnism  the  primary  phenomenon,  that  is,  the  imme- 
diate manifestation  of  the  vriU  ;  the  will  is  metaphysi- 
cal, the  intellect  physical ; — the  intellect,  like  its  objects, 
is  merely  phenomenal  appearance ;  the  will  alone  is  the 
thing  in  itselt  Then,  in  a  more  and  more^^ro^m  senu, 
'  Thii  otupter  ii  ooosaetad  with  S  19  of  the  flnt  Toloma. 
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thus  by  way  of  simile  :  The  will  is  the  substance  of  man, 
the  intellect  the  accident;  the  will  is  the  matter,  the 
intellect  is  the  form ;  the  will  is  warmth,  the  inteUect 
is  light. 

We  shall  now  first  of  all  verify  and  also  elucidate  this 
thesis  by  the  following  facts  connected  with  the  inner 
life  of  man ;  and  on  this  opportunity  perhaps  more  will  be 
done  for  the  knowledge  of  the  inner  man  than  is  to  be 
found  in  many  systematic  psychologies. 

I.  Not  only  the  consciousness  of  other  things,  i.e,,  the 
apprehension  of  the  external  world,  but  also  sd/'Conscuyiis- 
nes8,  contains,  as  was  mentioned  already  above,  a  knower 
and  a  known;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  consciausness. 
For  consciousness  consists  in  knowing;  but  knowing  re- 
quires a  knower  and  a  known ;  therefore  there  could  be 
no  self-consciousness  if  there  were  not  in  it  also  a  known 
opposed  to  the  knower  and  different  from  it.  As  there 
can  be  no  object  without  a  subject,  so  also  there  can 
be  no  subject  without  an  object,  ie,,  no  knower  without 
something  different  from  it  which  is  known.  Therefore 
a  consciousness  which  is  through  and  through  pure  in- 
telligence is  impossible.  The  intelligence  is  like  the  sun, 
which  does  not  illuminate  space  if  there  is  no  object  from 
which  its  rays  are  reflected.  The  knower  himself,  as  such, 
cannot  be  known ;  otherwise  he  would  be  the  known  of 
another  knower.  But  now,  as  the  known  in  self-conscious- 
ness we  find  exclusively  the  will.  For  not  merely  willing 
and  purposing  in  the  narrowest  sense,  but  also  all  striving, 
wishing,  shunning,  hoping,  fearing,  loving,  hating,  in  short, 
all  that  directly  constitutes  our  own  weal  and  woe,  desire 
and  aversion,  is  clearly  only  affection  of  the  will,  is  a  mov- 
ing, a  modification  of  willing  and  not-willing,  is  just  that 
which,  if  it  takes  outward  effect,  exhibits  itself  as  an  act  of 
will  proper.*    In  all  knowledge,  however,  the  known  is  first 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  AuguBtine  preceding  book  he  had  brought  under 

already  knew  this.  In  the  fourteenth  four  cat^ories,  cupidiUu^  tUnor^  Ux- 

book,  **/>e  Civ,  Dei,'*  &  6,  he  meakA  of  iiJUa,  trMUa,  and  sa^ :  **  VoUlwUu  eH 

the  t^ffeetionibut  ontrnt,  which  in  the  jutppe  tn  amtUbui,  imo  amnes  nihil 
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and  eseeDtial,  not  the  kaower;  for  the  former  is  the  irpto- 
TOTviro?,  the  latter  the  exrvTro?.  Therefore  In  self-con- 
sciousness also  the  known,  thus  the  will,  must  be  what  is 
first  and  original ;  the  knower,  on  the  other  hand,  only  what 
is  secondary,  that  which  has  been  added,  the  mirror.  They 
are  related  very  much  as  the  luminous  to  the  reflecting 
body ;  or,  again,  as  the  vibrating  strings  to  the  resouuding- 
board,  in  which  case  the  note  produced  would  be  conscious- 
ness. We  may  also  regard  the  plant  as  a  like  symbol  of 
consciousness.  It  has,  we  know,  two  poles,  the  root  and  the 
corona :  the  former  struggling  into  darkness,  moisture,  and 
cold,  the  latter  into  light,  dryness,  and  warmth;  then, 
aa  the  point  of  indifierence  of  the  two  poles,  where  they 
part  asunder,  close  to  the  ground,  the  collum  {rhiioma,  U 
collet).  The  root  is  what  is  essential,  original,  perennial, 
the  death  of  which  involves  that  of  the  corona,  is  thus  the 
primary ;  the  corona,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  ostensible, 
but  it  has  sprung  from  something  else,  and  it  passes  away 
without  the  root  dying ;  it  is  thus  secondary.  The  root 
represents  the  will,  the  corona  the  intellect,  and  the  point 
of  indifference  of  the  two,  the  collum,  would  be  the  /, 
which,  as  their  common  termination,  belongs  to  both.  This 
I  is  the  pro  tempore  identical  subject  of  knowing  and  will- 
ing, whose  identity  I  called  in  my  very  first  essay  (on  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason),  and  in  my  first  philosophical 
wonder,  the  miracle  xar  efox^v-  It  is  the  temporal  start- 
ing-poiut  and  connecting-link  of  the  whole  phenomenon, 
i.e.,  of  the  objectification  of  the  will :  it  conditions  indeed 
the  phenomenon,  but  is  also  conditioned  by  it.  This  com- 
parison may  even  be  carried  to  the  individual  nature  of 
men.  As  a  large  corona  commonly  springs  only  from  a 
large  root,  so  the  greatest  intellectual  capabilities  are  only 
found  in  connection  with  a  vehement  and  passionate  will. 
A  genins  of  a  phlegmatic  character  and  weak  passions 

aliud,   qaam  vcliaUiUet  nnU :  nam    volinrai  t  et  quid  at  nutiM  atque  trit- 
qvid  at  eupiditat  et  ketitia,  niti  m-    litia,  niti  vdIuMoj  »    "         ' 
tititUu  to  torum  eantentiantm,  gva    hi»,  qiuM  nUmuu  I  i 
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would  resemble  those  succulent  plants  that,  with  a  con- 
siderable corona  consisting  of  thick  leaves,  have  very  small 
roots ;  will  not,  however,  be  found.  That  vehemence  of 
will  and  passionateness  of  character  are  conditions  of 
heightened  intelligence  exhibits  itself  physiologically 
through  the  fact  that  the  activity  of  the  brain  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  movement  which  the  great  arteries  running 
towards  the  basis  cerebri  impart  to  it  with  each  pulsation ; 
therefore  an  energetic  pulse,  and  even,  according  to  Bichat, 
a  short  neck,  is  a  requisite  of  great  activity  of  the  brain. 
But  the  opposite  of  the  above  certainly  occurs :  vehement 
desires,  passionate,  violent  character,  along  with  weak  in- 
tellect, i.e,,  a  small  brain  of  bad  conformation  in  a  thick 
skulL  This  is  a  phenomenon  as  common  as  it  is  repulsive  : 
we  might  perhaps  compare  it  to  beetroot 

2.  But  in  order  not  merely  to  describe  consciousness 
figuratively,  but  to  know  it  thoroughly,  we  have  first  of 
all  to  find  out  what  appears  in  the  same  way  in  every 
consciousness,  and  therefore,  as  the  common  and  constant 
element,  will  also  be  the  essential  Then  we  shall  consider 
what  distinguishes  one  consciousness  from  another,  which 
accordingly  will  be  the  adventitious  and  secondary  element 

Consciousness  is  positively  only  known  to  us  as  a  pro- 
perty of  animal  nature ;  therefore  we  must  not,  and  indeed 
cannot,  think  of  it  otherwise  than  as  animal  consciousness^ 
80  that  this  expression  is  tautological  Now,  that  which 
in  every  animal  consciousness,  even  the  most  imperfect 
and  the  weakest,  is  always  present,  nay,  lies  at  its  founda- 
tion, is  an  immediate  sense  of  longing,  and  of  the  alternate 
satisfaction  and  non-satisfaction  of  it,  in  very  different 
degrees.  This  we  know  to  a  certain  extent  a  priori  For 
marvellously  different  as  the  innumerable  species  of  animals 
are,  and  strange  as  some  new  form,  never  seen  before, 
appears  to  us,  we  yet  assume  beforehand  its  inmost  nature, 
with  perfect  certainty,  as  well  known,  and  indeed  fully 
confided  to  us.  We  know  that  the  animal  wills,  indeed 
also  wluU  it  wills,  existence,  well-being,  life,  and  propaga- 
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tion ;  and  since  in  this  we  presuppose  with  perfect  certainty 
identity  with  us,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  it  un- 
changed all  the  affections  of  will  which  we  know  in  our- 
selves, and  speak  at  once  of  its  desire,  aversion,  fear,  anger, 
hatred,  love,  joy,  sorrow,  longing,  &c.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  phenomena  of  mere  knowledge  come  to  be  spoken 
of  we  fall  at  once  into  uncertainty.  We  do  not  venture 
to  say  that  the  animal  conceives,  thinks,  judges,  knows: 
we  only  attribute  to  it  with  certainty  ideas  in  general ; 
because  without  them  its  wilt  coald  not  have  those  emo- 
tions referred  to  above.  But  with  regard  to  the  definite 
manner  of  knowing  of  the  brutes  and  the  precise  limits  of 
it  in  a  given  species,  we  have  only  indefinite  conceptions, 
and  make  conjectures.  Hence  our  nnderstanding  with 
them  is  also  often  difGcnlt,  and  is  only  brought  about  by 
skill,  in  consequence  of  experience  and  practice.  Here 
then  lie  distinctions  of  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  longing,  desiring,  wishing,  or  a  detesting,  shunning,  and 
not  wisliing,  is  proper  to  every  consciousness:  man  has 
it  in  common  with  the  polyp.  This  is  accordingly  the 
essential  element  in  and  the  basis  of  every  consciousness. 
The  difference  of  the  manifestations  of  this  in  the  different 
species  of  animal  beings  depends  upon  the  various  exten- 
sion of  their  sphere  of  knowledge,  in  which  the  motives  of 
thoBe  manifestations  lia  We  understand  directly  from 
our  own  nature  all  actions  and  behaviour  of  the  brutes 
which  express  movements  of  the  will ;  therefore,  so  far, 
we  sympathise  with  them  in  various  ways.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gulf  between  us  and  them  results  simply  and 
solely  from  the  difference  of  intellect.  The  gulf  which 
lies  between  a  very  sagacious  brute  and  a  man  of  very 
limited  capacity  is  perhaps  not  much  greater  than  that 
which  exists  between  a  blockhead  and  a  man  of  genius ; 
therefore  here  also  the  resemblance  between  them  in 
another  aspect,  which  springs  from  the  likeness  of  their 
inclinations  and  emotions,  and  assimilates  them  agun 
to  each  other,  sometimes  appears  with  surprising  promi- 
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nence,  and  excites  astonishment.    This  consideration  makes 
it  clear  that  in  all  animal  natures  the  wUl  is  what  is 
primary  and  substantial,  the  intellect  again  is  secondary, 
adventitious,  indeed  a  mere  tool  for  the  service  of  the 
former,  and  is  more  or  less  complete  and  complicated, 
according  to  the  demands  of  this  service.    As  a  species  of 
animals  is  furnished  with  hoofs,  claws,  hands,  wings,  horns, 
or  teeth  according  to  the  aims  of  its  will,  so  also  is  it  fur- 
nished with  a  more  or  less  developed  brain,  whose  function 
is  the  intelligence  necessary  for  its  endurance.    The  more 
complicated  the  organisation  becomes,  in  the  ascending 
series  of  animals,  the  more  numerous  also  are  its  wants, 
and  the  more  varied  and  specially  determined  the  objects 
which  are  capable  of  satisfying  them ;  hence  the  more  com- 
plicated and  distant  the  paths  by  which  these  are  to  be 
obtained,  which  must  now  be  all  known  and  found :  there- 
fore in  the  same  proportion  the  ideas  of  the  animal  must 
be  more  versatile,  accurate,  definite,  and  connected,  and 
also  its  attention  must  be  more  highly  strung,  more  sus- 
tained, and  more  easily  roused,  consequently  its  intellect 
must  be  more  developed  and  perfect.    Accordingly  we 
see  the  organ  of  intelligence,  the  cerebral  system,  together 
with  all  the  organs  of  sense,  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
wants  and  the  complication  of  the  organism ;  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  part  of  consciousness  that  has  to  do  with 
ideas  (as  opposed  to  the  willing  part)  exhibits  itself  in  a 
bodily  form  in  the  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the  brain 
in  general  to  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the 
cerebrum  to  the  cerebellum ;  for  (according  to  Flourens) 
the  former  is  the  workshop  of  ideas,  while  the  latter  is  the 
disposer  and  orderer  of  movements.     The  last  step  which 
nature  has  taken  in  this  respect  is,  however,  dispropor- 
tionately great.    For  in  man  not  only  does  the  faculty 
of    ideas  of  perception,  which    alone    existed    hitherto, 
reach  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  but  the  abstract 
idea,  thought,  t.e.,  reason,  and  with  it  reflection,  is  added. 
Through  this  important  advance  of  the  intellect,  thus 
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of  tliQ  secondary  part  of  comciousnesa,  it  now  gains  a 
preponderance  over  the  primary  part,  in  so  far  as  it 
becomes  henceforward  the  predominantly  active  part. 
While  in  the  brute  the  immediate  sense  of  its  satisfied 
or  unsatisfied  desire  constitutes  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  its  consciousness,  and  the  more  so  indeed  the 
lower  the  grade  of  the  animal,  so  that  the  lowest  animals 
are  only  distinguished  from  plants  by  the  addition  of  a 
dull  idea,  in  man  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Vehement  as  are 
his  desires,  even  more  vehement  than  those  of  any  brute, 
rising  to  the  level  of  passions,  yet  his  consciousness 
remains  continuously  and  predominantly  occupied  and 
filled  with  ideas  and  thoughts.  Without  doubt  this  has 
been  the  principal  occasion  of  that  fundamental  error  of 
all  philosophers  on  account  of  which  they  make  thought 
that  wliich  is  essential  and  primary  in  the  so-called  soul, 
i.e.,  in  the  inner  or  spiritual  life  of  man,  always  placing  it 
first,  but  will,  OS  a  mere  product  of  thought,  they  regard 
as  only  a  subordinate  addition  and  consequence  of  it. 
But  if  willing  merely  proceeded  from  knowing,  how  could 
the  brutes,  even  the  lower  grades  of  them,  with  so  very 
little  knowledge,  often  show  such  an  unconquerable  and 
vehement  will?  Accordingly,  since  that  fundamental 
error  of  the  phUosophera  makes,  as  it  were,  the  accident 
the  substance,  it  leads  them  into  mistaken  paths,  which 
there  is  afterwards  no  way  of  getting  out  of.  Now  this 
relative  predominance  of  the  knmm,ng  consciousness  over 
the  desiring,  consequently  of  the  secondary  part  over 
the  primary,  which  appears  in  man,  may,  in  particular 
exceptionally  favoured  individuals,  go  so  far  that  at  the 
moments  of  its  highest  ascendancy,  the  secondary  or 
knowing  part  of  consciousness  detaches  itself  altogether 
from  the  willing  part,  and  passes  into  free  activity  for  itself, 
ie.,  untouched  by  the  will,  and  consequently  no  longer 
serving  it.  Thus  it  becomes  purely  objective,  and  the  clear 
mirror  of  the  world,  and  from  it  the  conceptions  of  genius 
then  arise,  which  are  the  subject  of  our  third  book. 
vol    U.  2  1) 
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3.  If  we  run  through  the  series  of  grades  of  animals 
downwards,  we  see  the  intellect  always  becoming  weaker 
and  less  perfect,  but  we  by  no  means  observe  a  corre- 
sponding degradation  of  the  will.  Rather  it  retains  every- 
where its  identical  nature  and  shows  itself  in  the  form  of 
great  attachment  to  life,  care  for  the  individual  and  the 
species,  egoism  and  regardlessness  of  all  others,  together 
with  the  emotions  that  spring  from  these.  Even  in  the 
smallest  insect  the  will  is  present,  complete  and  entire ;  it 
wills  what  it  wills  as  decidedly  and  completely  as  the 
man.  The  difference  lies  merely  in  what  it  wills,  ie.,  in 
the  motives,  which,  however,  are  the  affair  of  the  intellectw 
It  indeed,  as  the  secondary  part  of  consciousness,  and 
bound  to  the  bodily  organism,  has  innumerable  degrees  of 
completeness,  and  is  in  general  essentially  limited  and 
imperfect.  The  ivUl,  on  the  contrary,  as  original  and  the 
thing  in  itself,  can  never  be  imperfect,  but  every  act  of 
will  is  all  that  it  can  be.  On  account  of  the  simplicity 
which  belongs  to  the  will  as  the  thing  in  itself,  the  meta- 
physical in  the  phenomenon,  its  nature  admits  of  no 
degrees,  but  is  always  completely  itself.  Only  its  excite^ 
ment  has  degrees,  from  the  weakest  inclination  to  the 
passion,  and  also  its  susceptibility  to  excitement,  thus  its 
vehemence  from  the  phlegmatic  to  the  choleric  tempera- 
ment. The  intelledf  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  merely 
degrees  of  excitement,  from  sleepiness  to  being  in  the  vein, 
and  inspiration,  but  also  degrees  of  its  nature,  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  this,  which  accordingly  rises  gradually  from 
the  lowest  animals,  which  can  only  obscurely  apprehend, 
up  to  man,  and  here  again  from  the  fool  to  the  genius. 
The  vnll  alone  is  everywhere  completely  itself.  For  its 
function  is  of  the  utmost  simplicity ;  it  consists  in  willing 
and  not  willing,  which  goes  on  with  the  greatest  ease, 
without  effort,  and  requires  no  practice.  Knowing,  on  the 
contrary,  has  multifarious  functions,  and  never  takes 
place  entirely  without  effort,  which  is  required  to  fix  the 
attention  and  to  make  clear  the  object,  and  at  a  higher 
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stage  13  certainly  needed  for  thinking  and  deliberation ; 
therefore  it  is  also  capable  of  great  improvement  tbrough 
exercise  and  education.  If  the  intellect  presents  a  simple, 
perceptible  object  to  the  will,  the  latter  expresses  at  once 
its  approval  or  disapproval  of  it,  and  this  even  if  the 
intellect  has  laboriously  inquired  and  pondered,  in  order 
from  numerous  data,  by  means  of  difScnlt  combinations, 
ultimately  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  as  to  which  of  the 
two  seems  to  be  most  in  conformity  with  the  interests  of 
the  wilt.  The  latter  has  meanwhile  been  idly  resting,  and 
when  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  it  enters,  as  the  Sultan 
enters  the  Divan,  merely  to  express  again  its  monotonous 
approval  or  disapproval,  which  certainly  may  vary  in 
degree,  but  in  its  nature  remains  always  the  same. 

This  fundamentally  different  nature  of  the  will  and  the 
intellect,  the  essential  simplicity  and  originality  of  the 
former,  in  contrast  to  the  complicated  and  secondary  char- 
acter of  the  latter,  becomes  still  more  clear  to  us  if  we 
observe  their  remarkable  interaction  within  us,  and  now 
consider  in  the  particular  case,  how  the  images  and 
thoughts  which  arise  in  the  intellect  move  the  will,  and 
how  entirely  separated  and  different  are  the  parts  which 
the  two  play.  We  can  indeed  perceive  this  even  in 
actual  events  which  excite  the  will  in  a  lively  manner, 
while  primarily  and  in  themselves  they  are  merely  objects 
of  the  intellect.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  tt  is  here  not  so 
evident  that  this  reality  primarily  existed  only  in  the 
intellect;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  change  does  not 
generally  take  place  so  rapidly  as  is  necessary  if  the  thing 
is  to  be  easily  surveyed,  and  thereby  become  thoroughly 
comprehensible.  Both  of  these  conditions,  however,  are 
fulfilled  if  it  is  merely  thoughts  and  phantasies  which  we 
allow  to  act  on  the  will  If,  for  example,  alone  with  our- 
selves, we  think  over  our  personal  circumstances,  and  now 
perhaps  vividly  present  to  ourselves  the  menace  of  an 
actually  present  danger  and  the  possibility  of  an  unfortu- 
nate issue,  anxiety  at  once  compresses  the  heart,  and  the 
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blood  ceases  to  circulate  in  the  veins.  But  if  then  the 
intellect  passes  to  the  possibility  of  an  opposite  issue,  and 
lets  the  imagination  picture  the  long  hoped  for  happiness 
thereby  attained,  all  the  pulses  quicken  at  once  with  joy 
and  the  heart  feels  light  as  a  feather,  till  the  intellect 
awakes  from  its  dream.  Thereupon,  suppose  that  an  occa- 
sion should  lead  the  memory  to  an  insult  or  injury  once 
suffered  long  ago,  at  once  anger  and  bitterness  pour  into 
the  breast  that  was  but  now  at  peace.  But  then  arises, 
called  up  by  accident,  the  image  of  a  long-lost  love,  with 
which  the  whole  romance  and  its  magic  scenes  is  con- 
nected; then  that  anger  will  at  once  give  place  to  pro- 
found longing  and  sadness.  Finally,  if  there  occurs  to  us 
some  former  humiliating  incident,  we  shrink  together, 
would  like  to  sink  out  of  sight,  blush  with  shame,  and 
often  try  forcibly  to  distract  and  divert  our  thoughts  by 
some  loud  exclamation,  as  if  to  scare  some  evil  spirit. 
One  sees,  the  intellect  plays,  and  the  will  must  dance  to 
it.  Indeed  the  intellect  makes  the  will  play  the  part  of  a 
child  which  is  alternately  thrown  at  pleasure  into  joyful 
or  sad  moods  by  the  chatter  and  tales  of  its  nurse.  This 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  will  is  itself  without 
knowledge,  and  the  understanding  which  is  given  to  it  is 
without  will.  Therefore  the  former  is  like  a  body  which 
is  moved,  the  latter  like  the  causes  which  set  it  in  motion, 
for  it  is  the  medium  of  motives.  Yet  in  all  this  the  pri- 
macy of  the  will  becomes  clear  again,  if  this  will,  which, 
as  we  have  shown,  becomes  the  sport  of  the  intellect  as 
soon  as  it  allows  the  latter  to  control  it,  once  makes  its 
supremacy  in  the  last  instance  felt  by  prohibiting  the 
intellect  from  entertaining  certain  ideas,  absolutely  pre- 
venting certain  trains  of  thought  from  arising,  because 
it  knows,  i.e.,  learns  from  ^  that  very  intellect,  that  they 
would  awaken  in  it  some  one  of  the  emotions  set  fortli 
abova  It  now  bridles  the  intellect,  and  compels  it  to  turn 
to  other  things.  Hard  as  this  often  may  be,  it  must  yet 
be  accomplished  as  soon  as  the  will  is  in  earnest  about  it, 
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for  the  resistance  iu  this  case  does  not  proceed  from  the 
intellect,  which  always  remains  indifferent,  but  from  the 
will  itself,  which  in  one  respect  has  an  inclination  towards 
an  idea  that  in  another  respect  it  abhors.  It  is  in  itself 
interesting  to  the  ^vitl  simply  because  it  excites  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  abstract  knowledge  tells  it  that  this  idea 
will  aimlessly  cause  it  a  shock  of  painful  or  unworthy 
emotion  :  it  now  decides  in  conformity  with  this  abstract 
knowledge,  and  compels  the  obedience  of  the  intellect. 
This  is  called  "  being  master  of  oneself."  Clearly  the 
master  here  is  the  will,  the  servant  the  intellect,  for  in  the 
last  instance  the  will  always  keeps  the  upper  hand,  and 
therefore  constitutes  the  true  core,  the  inner  being  of 
man.  In  this  respect  the  title  Hy€fioviKOP  would  belong 
to  the  vnil;  yet  it  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  apply  to  the 
iiUellect,  because  it  is  the  leader  and  guide,  like  the  vaUt 
de  place  who  conducts  a  stranger.  In  truth,  however,  the 
liappiest  figure  of  the  relation  of  the  two  is  the  strong 
blind  man  who  carries  on  his  shoulders  the  lame  man  who 
can  see. 

The  relation  of  the  will  to  the  intellect  here  explained 
may  also  be  funher  recognised  in  the  fact  that  the  intel- 
lect is  originally  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  purposes  of  the 
will.  It  supplies  the  motives  to  the  will,  but  it  only  learns 
afterwards,  completely  a  posteriori,  how  they  have  affected 
it,  as  one  who  makes  a  chemical  experiment  applies  the 
reagents  and  awaits  the  result.  Indeed  the  intellect 
remains  so  completely  excluded  from  the  real  decisions 
and  secret  purposes  of  its  own  will  that  sometimes  it  can 
only  learn  them  like  those  of  a  stranger,  by  spyiug  upon 
them  and  surprising  them,  and  must  catch  the  will  in 
the  act  of  expressing  itself  in  order  to  get  at  its  real 
intentions.  For  example,  I  have  conceived  a  plan,  about 
which,  however,  I  have  still  some  scruple,  but  the  feasible- 
ness of  which,  as  regards  its  possibility,  is  completely 
uncertain,  for  it  depends  upon  external  and  still  unde- 
cided circumstances.     It  would  therefore  certainly  be  un- 
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necessary  to  come  to  a  decision  about  it  at  present,  and  so 
for  the  time  I  leave  the  matter  as  it  is.  Now  in  such  a  case 
I  often  do  not  know  how  firmly  I  am  already  attaclied  to 
that  plan  in  secret,  and  how  much,  in  spite  of  the  scruple^ 
I  wish  to  carry  it  out:  that  is,  my  intellect  does  not 
know.  But  now  only  let  me  receive  news  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable, at  once  there  rises  within  me  a  jubilant,  irresis- 
tible gladness,  that  passes  through  my  whole  being  and 
takes  permanent  possession  of  it,  to  my  own  astonishment. 
For  now  my  intellect  learns  for  the  first  time  how  firmly 
my  will  had  laid  hold  of  that  plan,  and  how  thoroughly 
the  plan  suited  it,  while  the  intellect  had  regarded  it  as 
entirely  problematical,  and  had  with  difficulty  been  able 
to  overcome  that  scruple.  Or  in  another  case,  I  have 
entered  eagerly  into  a  contract  which  I  believed  to  be 
very  much  in  accordance  with  my  wishes.  But  as  the 
matter  progresses  the  disadvantages  and  burdens  of  it  are 
felt,  and  I  begin  to  suspect  that  I  even  repent  of  what  I 
so  eagerly  pursued ;  yet  I  rid  myself  of  this  feeling  by 
assuring  myself  that  even  if  I  were  not  bound  I  would 
follow  the  same  course.  Now,  however,  the  contract  is 
unexpectedly  broken  by  the  other  side,  and  I  perceive  with 
astonishment  that  this  happens  to  my  great  satisfaction 
and  relief.  Often  we  don't  know  what  we  wish  or  what 
we  fear.  We  may  entertain  a  wish  for  years  without  even 
confessing  it  to  ourselves,  or  even  allowing  it  to  come  to 
clear  consciousness ;  for  the  intellect  must  know  nothing 
about  it,  because  the  good  opinion  which  we  have  of  our- 
selves might  thereby  suffer.  But  if  it  is  fulfilled  we  learn 
from  our  joy,  not  without  shame,  that  we  have  wished  this. 
For  example,  the  death  of  a  near  relation  whose  heir  we 
are.  And  sometimes  we  do  not  know  what  we  really  fear, 
because  we  lack  the  courage  to  bring  it  to  distinct  con- 
sciousnesss.  Indeed  we  are  often  in  error  as  to  the  real 
motive  from  which  we  have  done  something  or  left  it 
undone,  till  at  last  perhaps  an  accident  discovers  to  us  the 
secret,  and  we  know  that  what  we  have  held  to  be  the 
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motive  was  not  the  true  one,  but  anotlier  which  we  had 
not  wished  to  confess  to  ourselves,  because  it  b;  no  means 
accorded  with  the  good  opinion  we  entertained  of  our- 
selves. For  exaoiple,  we  refrain  from  doing  something 
on  purely  moral  grounds,  as  we  believe,  but  afterwards  we 
discover  that  we  were  only  restrained  by  fear,  for  as  soon 
as  all  danger  is  removed  we  do  it.  In  particular  cases 
this  may  go  so  far  that  a  man  does  not  even  guess  the 
true  motive  of  his  action,  nay,  does  not  believe  himself 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  such  a  motive  ;  and  yet  it 
is  the  true  motive  of  his  action.  We  may  remark  in 
passing  that  in  all  this  we  have  a  confirmation  and  ex- 
planation of  the  rule  of  Larochefoucauld :  "  L'amour-propre 
eaiplus  habile  que  U  plus  habile  homme  du  numde;"  nay, 
even  a  commentary  on  the  Delphic  yvaSi  aavrov  and  Its 
difiiculty.  If  now,  on  the  contrary,  as  all  philosophers 
imagine,  the  intellect  constituted  our  true  nature  and  the 
purposes  of  the  will  were  a  mere  result  of  knowledge,  then 
only  the  motive  from  which  we  imagined  that  we  acted 
would  be  decisive  of  our  moral  worth ;  in  analogy  with 
the  fact  that  the  intention,  not  the  result,  is  in  this  respect 
decisive.  But  really  then  the  distinction  between  imagined 
and  true  motive  would  be  impossible  Thus  all  cases  here 
set  forth,  to  which  every  one  who  pays  attention  may 
observe  analogous  cases  in  himself,  show  us  how  the 
intellect  is  so  strange  to  the  will  that  it  is  sometimes 
even  mystified  by  it:  for  it  indeed  supplies  it  with 
motives,  but  does  not  penetrate  into  the  secret  workshop 
of  its  purposes.  It  is  indeed  a  confidant  of  the  will,  but 
a  confidant  that  is  not  told  everything.  This  is  also 
further  confirmed  by  the  fact,  which  almost  every  one  will 
some  time  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  in  himself, 
that  sometimes  the  intellect  does  not  thoroughly  trust  the 
wilL  If  we  have  formed  some  great  and  bold  purpose, 
which  as  such  is  yet  really  only  a  promise  made  by  the 
will  to  the  intellect,  there  often  remains  within  us  a  slight 
uuconfessed  doubt  whether  we  are  quite  in  earnest  about 
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it,  whether  in  carrying  it  out  we  will  not  waver  or  draw 
back,  but  will  have  sufficient  firmness  and  persistency  to 
fulfil  it.  It  therefore  requires  the  deed  to  convince  us 
ourselves  of  the  sincerity  of  the  purpose. 

All  these  facts  prove  the  absolute  difference  of  the  will 
and  the  intellect,  the  primacy  of  the  former  and  the  sub- 
ordinate position  of  the  latter. 

4.  The  intellect  becomes  tired ;  the  will  is  never  tired. 
After  sustained  work  with  the  head  we  feel  the  tiredness 
of  the  brain,  just  like  that  of  the  arm  after  sustained 
bodily  work.  All  knowing  is  accompanied  with  effort; 
willing,  on  the  contrary,  is  our  very  nature,  whose  mani- 
festations take  place  without  any  weariness  and  entirely 
of  their  own  accord.  Therefore,  if  our  will  is^  strongly 
excited,  as  in  all  emotions,  thus  in  anger,  fear,  desire, 
grief,  &c.,  and  we  are  now  called  upon  to  know,  perhaps 
with  the  view  of  correcting  the  motives  of  that  emotion, 
the  violence  which  we  must  do  ourselves  for  this  purpose 
is  evidence  of  the  transition  from  the  original  natural 
activity  proper  to  ourselves  to  the  derived,  indirect,  and 
forced  activity.  For  the  will  alone  is  avrofiaro^,  and 
therefore  aKafiaro^  icac  ar/rjpaTo^  ^fiara  iravra  (lassitu* 
dinis  et  senii  expers  in  sempUemum).  It  alone  is  active 
without  being  called  upon,  and  therefore  often  too  early 
and  too  much,  and  it  knows  no  weariness.  Infants  who 
scarcely  show  the  first  weak  trace  of  intelligence  are 
already  full  of  self-will :  through  unlimited,  aimless  roar- 
ing and  shrieking  they  show  the  pressure  of  will  with 
which  they  swell,  while  their  willing  has  yet  no  object, 
i,e.,  they  will  without  knowing  wliat  they  will.  What 
Cabanis  has  observed  is  also  in  point  here :  "  Toutes  ces 
passions,  qui  se  succMent  d'une  manniire  si  rapide,  et  se 
peignent  avec  tant  de  naivete,  sur  le  visage  mobile  des  en/ants. 
Tandis  que  les  failles  muscles  de  leurs  bras  etde  leursjambes 
savent  encore  a  peine  former  quelq^ie  mouvemens  inddcis.  Us 
muscles  de  la  face  exprim^ent  dija  par  des  mouvemens  dis- 
tincts  presqu^e  toute  la  suite  des  affections  g4n4rales  propres  a 
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la  nature  kumatne ;  tt  I'ohservateur  ailenti/reconnaii  facile- 
ment  dans  ce  tableau  let  traits  earactiristiguea  de  I'homme 
futur  "  (Bapports  du  Physique  ei  Moral,  vol  i.  p.  1 23),  The 
intellect,  on  the  contrary,  develops  slowly,  following  the 
completion  of  the  brain  and  the  maturity  of  the  whole 
organism,  which  are  its  conditions,  just  because  it  ia 
merely  a  somatic  function.  It  is  because  the  brain 
attains  its  full  size  in  the  seventh  year  that  from  that 
time  forward  children  become  bo  remarkably  intelligent, 
inquisitive,  and  reasonable.  But  then  comes  puberty ;  to 
a  certain  extent  it  affords  a  support  to  the  brain,  or  a 
resounding-board,  and  raises  the  intellect  at  once  by  a 
lai^  step,  as  it  were  by  an  octave,  corresponding  to  the 
lowering  of  the  voice  by  that  amount.  But  at  once  the 
animal  desires  and  passions  that  now  appear  resist  the 
reasonableness  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  and  to  which 
they  have  been  added.  Further  evidence  is  given  of  the 
indefatigable  nature  of  the  will  by  the  fault  which  is, 
more  or  less,  peculiar  to  all  men  by  nature,  and  is  only 
overcome  by  education — preeipitaiion.  It  consists  in  this, 
that  the  will  hurries  to  its  work  before  the  time.  This 
work  is  the  purely  active  and  executive  part,  which  ought 
only  to  begin  when  the  explorative  and  deliberative  part, 
thus  the  work  of  knowing,  has  been  completely  and 
thoroughly  carried  out  But  this  time  is  seldom  waited 
for.  Scarcely  are  a  few  data  concerning  the  circumstances 
before  us,  or  the  event  that  has  occurred,  or  the  opinion 
of  others  conveyed  to  us,  superficially  comprehended  and 
hastily  gathered  together  by  knowledge,  than  from  the 
depths  of  our  being  the  will,  always  ready  and  never  weary, 
comee  forth  unasked,' and  shows  itself  as  terror,  fear,  hope, 
joy,  desire,  envy,  grief,  zeal,  anger,  or  courage,  and  leads 
to  rash  words  and  deeds,  which  are  generally  followed  by 
repentance  when  time  has  taught  us  that  the  hegemoni- 
coQ,  the  intellect,  has  not  been  able  to  finish  half  its  work 
of  comprehending  the  circumstances,  reflecting  on  their 
connection,  and  deciding  what  is  prudent,  because  the  will 
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did  not  wait  for  it,  but  sprang  forward  long  before  its 
time  with  "  Now  it  is  my  turn  ! "  and  at  once  began  the 
active  work,  without  the  intellect  being  able  to  resist,  as 
it  is  a  mere  slave  and  bondman  of  the  will,  and  not,  like 
it,  atrrofiaTo^,  nor  active  from  its  own  power  and  its  owa 
impulse  ;  therefore  it  is  easily  pushed  aside  and  silenced 
by  a  nod  of  the  will,  while  on  its  part  it  is  scarcely  able, 
with  the  greatest  efforts,  to  bring  the  will  even  to  a  brief 
pause,  in  order  to  speak.  This  is  why  the  people  are  so 
rare,  and  are  found  almost  only  among  Spaniards,  Turks, 
and  perhaps  Englishmen,  who  even  under  circumstances 
of  provocation  keep  the  head  uppermost,  imperturbably  pro- 
ceed to  comprehend  and  investigate  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  when  others  would  abeady  be  beside  themselves,  con 
mvxiho  sosiego,  still  ask  further  questions,  which  is  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  indifference  founded  upon 
apathy  and  stupidity  of  many  Germans  and  Dutchmen. 
Iffland  used  to  give  an  excellent  representation  of  this 
admirable  quality,  as  Hetmann  of  the  Cossacks,  in  Ben- 
jowski,  when  the  conspirators  have  enticed  him  into  their 
tent  and  hold  a  rifle  to  his  head,  with  the  warning  that 
they  will  fire  it  if  he  utters  a  cry,  Iffland  blew  into  the 
mouth  of  the  rifle  to  try  whether  it  was  loaded.  Of  ten 
things  that  annoy  us,  nine  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  if 
we  understood  them  thoroughly  in  their  causes,  and  there- 
fore knew  their  necessity  and  true  nature ;  but  we  would 
do  this  much  oftener  if  we  made  them  the  object  of  re- 
flection before  making  them  the  object  of  wrath  and 
indignation.  For  what  bridle  and  bit  are  to  an  unmanage- 
able horse  the  intellect  is  for  the  will  in  man ;  by  this 
bridle  it  must  be  controlled  by  means  of  instruction, 
exhortation,  culture,  &c.,  for  in  itself  it  is  as  wild  and 
impetuous  an  impulse  as  the  force  that  appears  in  the 
descending  waterfall,  nay,  as  we  know,  it  is  at  bottom 
identical  with  this.  In  the  height  of  anger,  in  intoxica- 
tion, in  despair,  it  has  taken  the  bit  between  its  teeth,  has 
run  away,  and  follows  its  original  nature.     In  the  Mania 
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sine  delirio  it  has  lost  bridle  and  bit  altogether,  and  sbows 
DOW  most  distinctly  its  oTiginal  natare,  and  that  the  in- 
tellect ia  as  different  from  it  as  the  bridle  from  the  horse. 
In  this  condition  it  may  also  be  compared  to  a  clock 
which,  when  a  certain  screw  is  taken  away,  runs  down 
without  stopping. 

Thus  this  consideration  also  shows  us  the  will  as  that 
which  is  original,  and  therefore  metaphysical ;  the  intel- 
lect, on  the  other  hand,  as  something  subordinate  and 
physical  For  as  such  the  latter  is,  like  everything  physi- 
cal, subject  to  vis  inertia,  consequently  only  active  if  it  is 
set  agoing  by  something  else,  the  will,  which  rules  it, 
manages  it,  rouses  it  to  effort,  in  short,  imparts  to  it  the 
activity  which  does  not  originally  reside  in  it.  Therefore 
it  willingly  rests  whenever  it  is  permitted  to  do  so,  often 
declares  itself  lazy  and  disinclined  to  activity;  through 
continued  effort  it  becomes  weary  to  the  point  of  complete 
stupefaction,  is  exhausted,  like  the  voltaic  pile,  through 
repeated  shocks.  Hence  all  continuous  mental  work  de- 
mands pauses  and  rest,  otherwise  stupidity  and  incapacity 
ensue,  at  first  of  course  only  temporarCy ;  but  if  this  rest 
is  persistently  denied  to  the  intellect  it  will  become  ex- 
cessively and  continuously  fatigued,  and  the  consequence 
is  a  permanent  deterioration  of  it,  which  in  an  old  man 
may  pass  into  complete  incapacity,  into  childishness,  im- 
becility, and  madness.  It  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  age 
in  and  for  itself,  but  to  long- continued  tyrannical  over- 
exertion of  the  intellect  or  brain,  if  this  misfortune  ap- 
pears in  the  last  years  of  life.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  Swift  became  mad,  Kant  became 
childish,  Walter  Scott,  and  also  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
and  many  minorum  gentium,  became  dull  and  incapable. 
Goethe  remained  to  the  end  clear,  strong,  and  active- 
minded,  because  he,  who  was  always  a  man  of  the  world 
and  a  courtier,  never  carried  on  his  mental  occupations 
with  self-compulsion.  The  same  holds  good  of  Wieland 
and  of  Kuebel,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-one,  and  also 
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of  Voltaira  Now  all  this  proves  how  very  subordinate 
and  physical  and  what  a  mere  tool  the  intellect  is.  Just 
on  this  account  it  requires,  during  almost  a  third  part  of 
its  lifetime,  the  entire  suspension  of  its  activity  in  sleep, 
i.e.,  the  rest  of  the  brain,  of  which  it  is  the  mere  func- 
tion, and  which  therefore  just  as  truly  precedes  it  as  the 
stomach  precedes  digestion,  or  as  a  body  precedes  its  impul- 
sion, and  with  which  in  old  age  it  flags  and  decays.  The 
will,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  thing  in  itself,  is  never  lazy, 
is  absolutely  untiring,  its  activity  is  its  essence,  it  never 
ceases  willing,  and  when,  during  deep  sleep,  it  is  forsaken 
of  the  intellect,  and  therefore  cannot  act  outwardly  in 
accordance  with  motives,  it  is  active  as  the  vital  force, 
cares  the  more  uninterruptedly  for  the  inner  economy  of 
the  organism,  and  as  vis  naturce  medicatrix  sets  in  order 
again  the  irregularities  that  have  crept  into  it.  For  it  is 
not,  like  the  intellect,  a  function  of  the  body ;  hut  the  body 
18  its  function ;  therefore  it  is,  ordine  rerum,  prior  to  the 
body,  as  its  metaphysical  substratum,  as  the  in-itself  of 
its  phenomenal  appearance.  It  shares  its  unwearying 
nature,  for  the  time  that  life  lasts,  with  the  heart,  that 
primum  mobile  of  the  organism,  which  has  therefore  be- 
come its  symbol  and  synonym.  Moreover,  it  does  not 
disappear  in  the  old  man,  but  still  continues  to  will  what 
it  has  willed,  and  indeed  becomes  firmer,  more  inflexible, 
than  it  was  in  youth,  more  implacable,  self-willed,  and 
unmanageable,  because  the  intellect  has  become  less  sus- 
ceptible :  therefore  in  old  age  the  man  can  perhaps  only 
be  matched  by  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  his 
intellect. 

Moreover,  the  prevailing  weakness  and  imperfection  of 
the  intellect,  as  it  is  shown  in  the  want  of  judgment, 
narrow-mindedness,  perversity,  and  folly  of  the  great 
majority  of  men,  would  be  quite  inexplicable  if  the  in- 
tellect were  not  subordinate,  adventitious,  and  merely 
instrumental,  but  the  immediate  and  original  nature  of 
the  so-called  soul,  or  in  general  of  the  inner  man :  as  all 
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philosophers  have  hitherto  assumed  it  to  be.  For  how 
could  the  original  nature  in  its  immediate  and  peculiar 
function  so  constantly  err  and  fail  t  The  truly  original 
in  human  consciousness,  the  vnlling,  always  goes  on  with 
perfect  success;  every  being  wills  unceasingly,  capably, 
and  decidedly.  To  regard  the  immorality  in  the  will  as  an 
imperfection  of  it  would  be  a  fundamentally  false  point  of 
view.  For  morality  has  rather  a  source  which  really  lies 
above  nature,  and  therefore  its  utterances  are  in  contra- 
diction with  it.  Therefore  morality  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  natural  will,  which  in  itself  is  completely  egoistic ; 
indeed  the  pursuit  of  the  path  of  morality  leads  to  the 
abolition  of  the  will  On  this  subject  I  refer  to  our  fourth 
book  and  to  my  prize  essay, "  Udicr  das  Fundament  dtr 
Moral." 

5.  That  the  vtUI  is  what  is  real  and  essential  in  man, 
and  the  intellect  only  subordinate,  conditioned,  and  pro- 
duced, is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  can 
carry  on  its  function  with  perfect  purity  and  correctness 
only  so  long  as  the  will  is  silent  and  pauses.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  function  of  the  intellect  is  disturbed  by 
every  observable  excitement  of  the  will,  and  its  result  is 
falsified  by  the  intermixture  of  the  latter ;  but  the  con- 
verse does  not  bold,  that  the  intellect  should  in  the  same 
way  be  a  hindrance  to  the  will.  Thos  the  moon  cannot 
shine  when  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  but  when  the  moon 
is  in  the  heavens  it  does  not  prevent  the  sun  from  shining. 

A  great  fright  often  deprives  us  of  our  senses  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  are  petrified,  or  else  do  the  most  absurd 
things ;  for  example,  when  fire  has  broken  out  run  right 
into  the  flames.  Anger  makes  us  uo  longer  know  what 
we  do,  still  leas  what  we  say.  Zeal,  therefore  called  blind, 
makes  us  incapable  of  weighing  the  arguments  of  others, 
or  even  of  seeking  out  and  setting  in  order  our  own.  Joy 
makes  us  inconsiderate,  reckless,  and  foolhardy,  and  desire 
acts  almost  in  the  same  way.  Fear  prevents  us  from  see- 
ing and  laying  hold  of  the  resources  that  are  still  present, 
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and  often  lie  close  beside  us.  Therefore  for  overcoming 
sudden  dangers,  and  also  for  fighting  with  opponents  and 
enemies,  the  most  essential  qualifications  are  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind.  The  former  consists  in  the  silence  of 
the  will  so  tliat  the  intellect  can  act ;  the  latter  in  the 
undisturbed  activity  of  the  intellect  under  the  pressure  of 
events  acting  on  the  will ;  therefore  the  former  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  latter,  and  the  two  are  nearly  related ;  they 
are  seldom  to  be  found,  and  always  only  in  a  limited 
degree.  But  they  are  of  inestimable  advantage,  because 
they  permit  the  use  of  the  intellect  just  at  those  times 
when  we  stand  most  in  need  of  it,  and  therefore  confer 
decided  superiority.  He  who  is  without  them  only  knows 
what  he  should  have  done  or  said  when  the  opportunity 
has  passed.  It  is  very  appropriately  said  of  him  who  is 
violently  moved,  ic,  whose  will  is  so  strongly  excited  that 
it  destroys  the  purity  of  the  function  of  the  intellect,  he  is 
disarmed ;  for  the  correct  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
and  relations  is  our  defence  and  weapon  in  the  conflict 
with  things  and  with  men.  In  this  sense  Balthazar  Gra- 
cian  says :  "  Bsla  passion  enemiga  declarada  de  la  cordura  " 
(Passion  is  the  declared  enemy  of  prudence).  If  now  the 
intellect  were  not  something  completely  different  from  the 
will,  but,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  knowing  and  will- 
ing had  the  same  root,  and  were  equally  original  functions 
of  an  absolutely  simple  nature,  then  with  the  rousing  and 
heightening  of  the  will,  in  which  the  emotion  consists,  the 
intellect  would  necessarily  also  be  heightened ;  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  rather  hindered  and  depressed  by  this ; 
whence  the  ancients  called  emotion  animi  pcrturbatio. 
The  intellect  is  really  like  the  reflecting  surface  of  water, 
but  the  water  itself  is  like  the  will,  whose  disturbance 
therefore  at  once  destroys  the  clearness  of  that  mirror  and 
the  distinctness  of  its  images.  The  organism  is  the  will 
itself,  is  embodied  will,  i.e.,  will  objectively  perceived  in 
the  brain.  Therefore  many  of  its  functions,  such  as  res- 
piration, circulation,  secretion  of  bile,  and  muscular  power, 
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are  heightened  and  accelerated  by  the  pleasurable,  and  in 
general  the  healthy,  emotions.  The  intellect,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  mere  function  of  the  brain,  which  is  only 
nourished  and  supported  by  the  organism  as  a  parasite. 
Therefore  every  perturbation  of  the  will,  and  with  it  of 
the  organism,  must  disturb  and  paralyse  the  function  of 
the  brain,  which  exists  for  itself  and  for  do  other  wants 
than  its  own,  which  are  simply  rest  and  nourisbmenL 

But  this  distur'bing  influence  of  the  activity  of  the  will 
upon  the  intellect  can  be  shown,  not  only  in  the  perturba- 
tions brought  about  by  emotions,  but  also  in  many  other, 
more  gradual,  and  therefore  more  lasting  falsifications  of 
thought  by  our  inclinations,  ffope  makes  us  regard  what 
we  wish,  and  fear  what  we  are  apprehensive  of,  as  pro- 
bable and  near,  and  both  exaggerate  their  object.  Plato 
(according  to  .^lian,  V.H.,  13,  28)  very  beautifully  called 
hope  the  dream  of  the  waking.  Its  nature  lies  in  this, 
that  the  will,  when  its  servant  the  intellect  is  not  able  to 
produce  what  it  wishes,  obliges  it  at  least  to  picture  it 
before  it,  in  general  to  undertake  the  roll  of  comforter,  to 
appease  its  lord  with  fables,  as  a  nurse  a  child,  and  so  to 
dress  these  out  that  they  gain  an  appearance  of  likelihood. 
Now  in  this  the  intellect  must  do  violence  to  its  own  nature, 
which  aims  at  the  truth,  for  it  compels  it,  contrary  to  its 
own  laws,  to  regard  as  true  things  which  are  neither  true 
nor  probable,  and  often  scarcely  possible,  only  in  order  to 
appease,  quiet,  and  send  to  sleep  for  a  while  the  restless 
and  unmanageable  wUl.  Here  we  see  clearly  who  is  master 
and  who  is  servant.  Many  may  well  have  observed  that 
if  a  matter  which  is  of  importance  to  them  may  turn  out 
in  several  different  ways,  and  they  have  brought  all  of 
these  into  one  disjunctive  judgment  which  in  their  opinion 
is  complete,  the  actual  resiilc  is  yet,  quite  another,  and  one 
wholly  unexpected  by  them :  but  perhaps  tbey  will  not 
have  considered  this,  that  this  result  was  then  almost 
always  the  one  which  was  unfavourable  to  thenx  The  ex- 
planation of  this  is,  that  while  their  iniellect  intended  to 
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fiurvey  the  possibilities  completely,  the  worst  of  all  remained 
quite  invisible  to  it ;  because  the  wUl^  as  it  were,  covered 
it  with  its  hand,  that  is,  it  so  mastered  the  intellect  that 
it  was  quite  incapable  of  glancing  at  the  worst  case  of  all, 
although,  since  it  actually  came  to  pass,  this  was  also  the 
most  probable  case.  Yet  in  very  melancholy  dispositions, 
or  in  those  that  have  become  prudent  through  experi- 
ence like  this,  the  process  is  reversed,  for  here  apprehen- 
sion plays  the  part  which  was  formerly  played  by  hope. 
The  first  appearance  of  danger  throws  them  into  ground- 
less anxiety.  If  the  intellect  begins  to  investigate  the 
matter  it  is  rejected  as  incompetent,  nay,  as  a  deceitful 
sophist,  because  the  heart  is  to  be  believed,  whose  fears 
are  now  actually  allowed  to  pass  for  arguments  as  to  the 
reality  and  greatness  of  the  danger.  So  then  the  intellect 
dare  make  no  search  for  good  reasons  on  the  other  side, 
which,  if  left  to  itself,  it  would  soon  recognise,  but  is 
obliged  at  once  to  picture  to  them  the  most  unfortunate 
issue,  even  if  it  itself  can  scarcely  think  this  issue  possible  : 

^  Such  as  we  know  is  false,  yet  dread  in  sooth, 
Because  the  worst  is  ever  nearest  truth." 

— Byron  {Lara^  c  1). 

Love  and  hate  falsify  our  judgment  entirely.  In  our 
enemies  we  see  nothing  but  faults — ^in  our  loved  ones  no- 
thing but  excellences,  and  even  their  faults  appear  to  us 
amiable.  Our  interest,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  exer- 
cises a  like  secret  power  over  our  judgment ;  what  is  in 
conformity  with  it  at  once  seems  to  us  fair,  just,  and 
reasonable ;  what  runs  contrary  to  it  presents  itself  to  us, 
in  perfect  seriousness,  as  unjust  and  outrageous,  or  injudi- 
cious and  absurd.  Hence  so  many  prejudices  of  position, 
profession,  nationality,  sect,  and  religion.  A  conceived 
hjrpothesis  gives  us  lynx-eyes  for  all  .that  confirms  it,  and 
makes  us  blind  to  all  that  contradicts  it.  What  is  opposed 
to  our  party,  our  plan,  our  wish,  our  hope,  we  often  can- 
not comprehend  and  grasp  at  all,  while  it  is  clear  to  every 
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one  else ;  but  what  is  fayourable  to  theae,  on  the  other 
hand,  strikes  our  eye  from  afar.  What  the  heart  opposes 
the  head  will  not  admit  We  firmly  retain  many  errors 
all  through  life,  and  take  care  never  to  examine  their 
ground,  merely  from  a  fear,  of  which  we  ourselves  are  con- 
scious, that  we  might  make  the  discovery  that  we  had  so 
long  believed  and  so  often  asserted  what  is  false.  Thus 
then  is  the  intellect  daily  befooled  and  corrupted  by  the 
impositions  of  inclination.  This  has  been  very  beauti- 
fully expressed  by  Bacon  of  Verulara  in  the  words :  Intel- 
Uctvs  LUMINI8  sicci  Jum  tst ;  sed  recipii  infusioTiem  a  volun- 
tate  et  affectibut :  id  quod  generai  ad  quod  vult  ecientiaa : 
guod  enim  mavull  homo,  id  'poii'wa  credit.  Innumeris  modis, 
ii»qu€  interdtem  imperceptibiliius,  affectus  intetlecium  im- 
buit  et  infidt  (Org.  Nov.,  i,  14).  Clearly  it  is  also  this  that 
opposes  all  new  fundamental  opinions  in  the  sciences  and 
all  refutations  of  sanctioned  errors,  for  one  will  not  easily 
see  the  truth  of  that  which  convicts  one  of  incredible  want 
of  thought  It  is  explicable,  ou  this  ground  alone,  that  the 
truths  of  Goethe's  doctrine  of  colours,  which  are  so  clear 
and  simple,  are  still  denied  by  the  physicists ;  and  thus 
Goethe  himself  has  had  to  learn  what  a  much  harder  posi- 
tion one  has  if  one  promises  men  instruction  than  if  one 
promises  them  amusement.  Hence  it  ia  much  more  for- 
tunate to  be  born  a  poet  than  a  philosopher.  But  the 
more  obstinately  an  error  was  held  by  the  other  side,  the 
more  shameful  does  the  conviction  afterwards  become. 
In  the  case  of  an  overthrown  system,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
conquered  army,  the  most  prudent  is  he  who  first  runs 
away  from  it 

A  trifling  and  absurd,  but  striking  example  of  that 
mysterious  and  immediate  power  which  the  will  exercises 
over  the  intellect,  is  the  fact  that  in  doing  accounts  we 
make  mistakes  much  oftener  in  our  own  favour  than  to 
our  disadvantage,  and  this  without  the  slightest  dishonest 
intention,  merely  from  the  unconscious  tendency  to 
diminish  our  Dth^  and  increase  our  Credit. 

VOL.  n.  2  E 
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Lastly,  the  fact  is  also  in  point  here,  that  when  advice 
is  given  the  slightest  aim  or  purpose  of  the  adviser  gene- 
rally outweighs  his  insight,  however  great  it  may  be; 
therefore  we  dare  not  assume  that  he  speaks  from  the 
latter  when  we  suspect  the  existence  of  the  former.  How 
little  perfect  sincerity  is  to  be  expected  even  from  other- 
wise honest  persons  whenever  their  interests  are  in  any 
way  concerned  we  can  gather  from  the  fact  that  we  so 
often  deceive  ourselves  when  hope  bribes  us,  or  fear  be- 
fools us,  or  suspicion  torments  us,  or  vanity  flatters  us,  or 
an  hypothesis  blinds  us,  or  a  small  aim  which  is  close  at 
hand  injures  a  greater  but  more  distant  one ;  for  in  this 
we  see  the  direct  and  unconscious  disadvantageous  influ- 
ence of  the  will  upon  knowledge.  Accordingly  it  ought 
not  to  surprise  us  if  in  asking  advice  the  will  of  the  per- 
son asked  directly  dictates  the  answer  even  before  the 
question  could  penetrate  to  the  forum  of  his  judgment. 

I  wish  in  a  single  word  to  point  out  hei^e  what  will  be 
fully  explained  in  the  following  book,  that  the  most  per- 
fect knowledge,  thus  the  purely  objective  comprehension 
of  the  world,  i.e.,  the  comprehension  of  genius,  is  condi- 
tioned by  a  silence  of  the  will  so  profound  that  while  it 
lasts  even  the  individuality  vanishes  from  consciousness 
and  the  man  remains  as  the  pure  subject  of  knovnng,  which 
is  the  correlative  of  the  Idea. 

The  disturbing  influence  of  the  will  upon  the  intellect, 
which  is  proved  by  all  these  phenomena,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  the  latter,  on  account  of 
which  it  is  incapable  of  working  rightly  whenever  the  will 
is  in  any  way  moved,  gives  us  then  another  proof  that 
the  will  is  the  radical  part  of  our  nature,  and  acts  with 
original  power,  while  the  intellect,  as  adventitious  and  in 
many  ways  conditioned,  can  only  act  in  a  subordinate  and 
conditional  manner. 

There  is  no  direct  disturbance  of  the  will  by  the  intel- 
lect corresponding  to  the  disturbance  and  clouding  of 
knowledge  by  the  will  that  has  been  shown.    Indeed  we 
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cannot  well  conceive  such  a  thing.  Ko  one  will  wish  to 
construe  as  such  the  fact  that  motives  wrongly  taken  np 
lead  the  will  astray,  for  thia  is  a  fault  of  the  intellect  in 
its  own  function,  which  is  committed  quite  within  its 
own  province,  and  the  influence  of  which  upon  the  will 
ia  entirely  indirect.  It  would  be  plausible  to  attribute 
irresolution  to  this,  for  in  its  case,  through  the  conflict  of 
the  motives  which  the  intellect  presents  to  the  will,  the 
latter  is  brought  to  a  standstill,  thus  is  hindered.  But 
when  we  consider  it  more  closely,  it  becomes  very  clear 
that  the  cause  of  this  hindrance  does  not  lie  in  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  intellect  as  such,  but  entirely  in  external 
objects  which  are  brought  about  by  it,  for  in  this  case  they 
stand  in  precisely  such  a  relation  to  the  will,  which  is  here 
interested,  that  they  draw  it  with  nearly  equal  strength  in 
different  directions.  This  real  cause  merely  acts  through 
the  intellect  aa  the  medium  of  motives,  though  certainly 
under  the  assumption  that  it  is  keen  enough  to  compre- 
hend the  objects  in  their  manifold  relations.  Irresolu- 
tion, as  a  trait  of  character,  ia  just  as  much  conditioned 
by  qualities  of  the  will  as  of  the  intellect.  It  is  certainly 
not  peculiar  to  exceedingly  limited  minds,  for  their  weak 
understanding  does  not  allow  them  to  discover  such  mani- 
fold qualities  and  relations  in  things,  and  moreover  is  so 
little  fitted  for  the  exertion  of  reflection  and  pondering 
these,  and  then  the  probable  consequences  of  each  step, 
that  they  rather  decide  at  once  according  to  the  first 
impression,  or  according  to  some  simple  rule  of  conduct. 
The  converse  of  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  persons  of  con- 
siderable understanding.  Therefore,  whenever  such  per- 
sons also  possess  a  tender  care  for  their  own  well-being, 
i.e.,  a  very  sensitive  egoism,  which  constantly  desires  to 
come  off  well  and  always  to  be  sate,  this  introduces  a  cer- 
tain anxiety  at  every  step,  and  thereby  irresolution.  This 
quality  therefore  indicates  throughout  not  a  want  of 
understanding  but  a  want  of  courage.  Yet  very  eminent 
minds  survey  the  relations  and  their  probable  develop- 
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ments  vith  such  rapidity  and  certainty,  that  if  they  are 
only  supported  by  some  courage  they  thereby  acquire 
that  quick  decision  and  resolution  that  fits  them  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  if  time  and 
circumstances  afford  them  the  opportunity. 

The  only  decided,  direct  restriction  and  disturbance 
which  the  will  can  suffer  from  the  intellect  as  such  may 
indeed  be  the  quite  exceptional  one,  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  an  abnormally  preponderating  development  of 
the  intellect,  thus  of  that  high  endowment  which  has  been 
defined  as  genius.  This  is  decidedly  a  hindrance  to  the 
energy  of  the  character,  and  consequently  to  the  power  of 
action.  Hence  it  is  not  the  reaUy  great  minds  that  make 
historical  characters,  because  they  are  capable  of  bridling 
and  ruling  the  mass  of  men  and  carrying  out  the  affairs 
of  the  world ;  but  for  this  persons  of  much  less  capacity 
of  mind  are  qualified  when  they  have  great  firmness, 
decision,  and  persistency  of  will,  such  as  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  very  high  intelligence.  Accordingly,  where 
this  very  high  intelligence  exists  we  actually  have  a  case 
in  which  the  intellect  directly  restricts  the  wilL 

6.  In  opposition  to  the  hindrances  and  restrictions 
which  it  has  been  shown  the  intellect  suffers  from  the 
will,  I  wish  now  to  show,  in  a  few  examples,  how,  con- 
versely, the  functions  of  the  intellect  are  sometimes  aided 
and  heightened  by  the  incitement  and  spur  of  the  will ;  so 
that  in  this  also  we  may  recognise  the  primary  nature  of 
tlie  one  and  the  secondary  nature  of  the  other,  and  it  may 
become  clear  that  the  intellect  stands  to  the  will  in  the 
relation  of  a  tooL 

A  motive  which  affects  us  strongly,  such  as  a  yearning 
desire  or  a  pressing  need,  sometimes  raises  the  intellect 
to  a  degree  of  which  we  had  not  previously  believed  it 
capable.  Difficult  circumstances,  which  impose  upon  us 
the  necessity  of  certain  achievements,  develop  entirely 
new  talents  in  us,  the  germs  of  which  were  hidden  from 
us,  and  for  which  we  did  not  credit  ourselves  with  any 
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capacity.  The  understanding  of  the  stupidest  man  be- 
comes keen  when  objects  are  in  question  that  closely 
concern  hia  wishes;  he  noir  observes,  weighs,  and  dis- 
tinguishes with  the  greatest  delicacy  even  the  smallest 
circumstances  that  have  reference  to  his  wishes  or  fears. 
This  has  much  to  do  with  the  cunning  of  half-witted 
persons,  which  is  often  remarked  with  surprise.  On  this 
account  Isaiah  rightly  says,  vexatio  dot  inteUectum,  which 
is  therefore  also  used  as  a  proverb.  Akin  to  it  is  the 
German  proverb, "  IXe  Noik  wi  die  Mutter  der  Kiin^t " 
("  Kecessity  la  the  mother  of  the  arts  ") ;  when,  however,  the 
fine  arts  are  to  be  excepted,  because  the  heart  of  every 
oue  of  their  works,  that  is,  the  conception,  must  proceed 
from  aperfectly  will-less,  and  only  thereby  purely  objective, 
perception,  if  they  are  to  be  genuine.  Even  the  usder- 
standing  of  the  brutes  is  increased  considerably  by  neces- 
sity,  so  that  in  cases  of  difficulty  they  accomplish  things 
at  which  we  are  astonished.  For  example,  they  almost  all 
calculate  that  it  is  safer  not  to  run  away  when  they 
believe  they  are  not  seen ;  therefore  the  hare  lies  still  in 
the  furrow  of  the  field  and  lets  the  sportsman  pass  close 
to  it;  insects,  when  they  cannot  escape,  pretend  to  be 
dead,  &G.  We  may  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  this 
influence  from  the  special  history  of  the  self-education  of 
the  wolf,  under  the  spur  of  the  great  difficulty  of  its 
position  in  civilised  Europe ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  letter  of  Leroy's  excellent  book,  "  Lettrts  sitr  fi»- 
ttiligeTUx  tt  la  ptrfectHnliti  des  animaux."  Immediately 
afterwards,  in  the  third  letter,  there  follows  the  high 
school  of  the  fox,  which  in  an  equally  difficult  position 
has  far  less  physical  strength.  In  its  case,  however,  this 
is  made  up  for  by  great  understanding ;  yet  only  through 
the  constant  struggle  with  want  on  the  one  hand  and 
danger  on  the  other,  thus  under  the  spur  of  the  will,  does 
it  attain  that  high  degree  of  cunning  which  distinguishes 
it  especially  in  old  age.  In  all  these  enhancements  of  the 
intellect  the  will  plays  the  part  of  a  rider  who  with  the 
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spur  urges  the  horse  beyond  the  natural  measure  of  its 
strength. 

In  the  same  way  the  memory  is  enhanced  through  the 
pressure  of  the  will.  Even  if  it  is  otherwise  weak,  it 
preserves  perfectly  what  has  value  for  the  ruling  passion. 
The  lover  forgets  no  opportunity  favourable  to  him,  the 
ambitious  man  forgets  no  circumstance  that  can  forward 
his  plans,  the  avaricious  man  never  forgets  the  loss  he  has 
suffered,  the  proud  man  never  forgets  an  injury  to  his 
honour,  the  vain  man  remembers  every  word  of  praise  and 
the  most  trifling  distinction  that  falls  to  his  lot  And  this 
also  extends  to  the  brutes:  the  horse  stops  at  the  inn 
where  once  long  ago  it  was  fed ;  dogs  have  an  excellent 
memory  for  all  occasions,  times,  and  places  that  have 
afforded  them  choice  morsels ;  and  foxes  for  the  different 
hiding-places  in  which  they  have  stored  their  plunder. 

Self-consideration  affords  opportimity  for  finer  observa- 
tions in  this  regard.  Sometimes,  through  an  interruption, 
it  has  entirely  escaped  me  what  I  have  just  been  thinking 
about,  or  even  what  news  I  have  just  heard.  Now  if  the 
matter  had  in  any  way  even  the  most  distant  personal 
interest,  the  after-feeling  of  the  impression  which  it  made 
upon  the  will  has  remained.  I  am  still  quite  conscious 
how  far  it  affected  me  agreeably  or  disagreeably,  and  also 
of  the  special  manner  in  which  this  happened,  whether, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  it  vexed  me,  or  made  me 
anxious,  or  irritated  me,  or  depressed  me,  or  produced  the 
opposite  of  these  affections.  Thus  the  mere  relation  of 
the  thing  to  my  will  is  retained  in  the  memory  after  the 
thing  itself  has  vanished,  and  this  often  becomes  the  clue 
to  lead  us  back  to  the  thing  itself.  The  sight  of  a  man 
sometimes  affects  us  in  an  analogous  manner,  for  we 
remember  merely  in  general  that  we  have  had  something 
to  do  with  him,  yet  without  knowing  where,  when,  or 
what  it  was,  or  who  he  is.  But  the  sight  of  him  still 
recalls  pretty  accurately  the  feeling  which  our  dealings 
with  him  excited  in  us,  whether  it  was  agreeable  or  dis* 
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agreeable,  and  also  ia  what  degree  and  in  what  way. 
Thua  our  memory  has  preserved  only  the  response  of 
the  will,  and  not  that  which  called  it  forth.  We  might 
call  what  lies  at  the  fonndatioa  of  this  process  the 
memory  of  the  heart ;  it  is  much  more  intimate  than  that 
of  the  head.  Yet  at  bottom  the  conuectioa  of  the  two  is 
so  far-reaching  that  if  we  reflect  deeply  upon  the  matter 
we  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  memory  in  general 
requires  the  support  of  a  will  as  a  connecting  point,  or 
rather  as  a  thread  upon  which  the  memories  can  range 
themselves,  and  which  holds  them  firmly  together,  or  that 
the  will  is,  as  it  were,  the  ground  to  which  the  individual 
memories  cleave,  and  without  which  they  could  not  last ; 
and  that  therefore  in  a  pure  intelligence,  i.e.,  iu  a  merely 
knowing  and  absolutely  will-less  being,  a  memory  cannot 
well  be  conceived.  Accordingly  the  improvement  of  the 
memory  under  the  spur  of  the  ruling  paasion,  which  haa 
been  shown  above,  is  only  the  higher  degree  of  that  which 
takes  place  in  all  retention  and  recollection ;  for  its  basis 
and  condition  is  always  the  wilL  Thus  in  all  this  also  it 
becomes  cleat  how  very  much  more  essential  to  us  the 
will  is  than  the  intellect.  The  following  facts  may  also 
serve  to  confirm  this. 

The  intellect  often  obeys  the  will ;  for  example,  if  we 
wishto  remember  something,  and  after  some  effort  succeed; 
so  also  if  we  wish  now  to  ponder  something  carefully  and 
deliberately,  and  in  many  such  cases.  Sometimes,  again, 
the  intellect  refuses  to  obey  the  will ;  for  example,  if  we 
try  in  vain  to  fix  our  minds  upon  something,  or  if  we  call 
in  vain  upon  the  memory  for  something  that  was  intrusted 
to  it  The  anger  of  the  will  against  the  intellect  on  such 
occasions  makes  its  relation  to  it  and  the  diilerence  of  the 
two  very  plain.  Indeed  the  intellect,  vexed  by  this  anger, 
sometimes  otKciously  brings  what  was  asked  of  it  hours 
afterwards,  or  even  the  following  morning,  quite  unex- 
pectedly and  unseasonably.  On  the  other  hand,  the  will 
oever  really  obeys  the  intellect ;  but  the  latter  is  only  the 
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ministerial  council  of  that  sovereign ;  it  presents  all  kinds 
of  things  to  the  will,  which  then  selects  what  is  in  con- 
formity with  its  nature,  though  in  doing  so  it  determines 
itself  with  necessity,  because  this  nature  is  unchangeable 
and  the  motives  now  lie  before  it.  Hence  no  system  of 
ethics  is  possible  which  moulds  and  improves  the  will 
itself.  For  all  teaching  only  affects  knowledge,  and  know- 
ledge never  determines  the  will  itself,  i.e.,  the  fundamental 
character  of  willing,  but  only  its  application  to  the  circum- 
stances present.  Eectified  knowledge  can  only  modify 
conduct  so  far  as  it  proves  more  exactly  and  judges  more 
correctly  what  objects  of  the  will's  choice  are  within  its 
reach ;  so  that  the  will  now  measures  its  relation  to  things 
more  correctly,  sees  more  clearly  what  it  desires,  and  con- 
sequently is  less  subject  to  error  in  its  choice.  But  over  the 
will  itself,  over  the  main  tendency  or  fundamental  maxim 
of  it,  the  intellect  has  no  power.  To  believe  that  know- 
ledge really  and  fundamentally  determines  the  will  is  like 
believing  that  the  lantern  which  a  man  carries  by  night  is 
the  primum  mobile  of  his  steps.  Whoever,  taught  by  experi- 
ence or  the  admonitions  of  others,  knows  and  laments  a  fun- 
damental fault  of  his  character,  firmly  and  honestly  forms 
the  intention  to  reform  and  give  it  up;  but  in  spite  of  this,  on 
the  first  opportunity,  the  fault  receives  free  course  New  re- 
pentance, new  intentions,  new  transgressions.  When  this 
has  been  gone  through  several  times  he  becomes  conscious 
that  he  cannot  improve  himself,  that  the  fault  lies  in  hia 
nature  and  personality,  indeed  is  one  with  this.  Now  he 
will  blame  and  curse  his  nature  and  personality,  will  have 
a  painful  feeling,  which  may  rise  to  anguish  of  conscious- 
ness, but  to  change  these  he  is  not  able.  Here  we  see  that 
which  condemns  and  that  which  is  condemned  distinctly 
separate :  we  see  the  former  as  a  merely  theoretical  faculty, 
picturing  and  presenting  the  praiseworthy,  and  therefore 
desirable,  course  of  life,  but  the  other  as  something  real 
and  unchangeably  present,  going  quite  a  different  way  in 
spite  of  the  former :  and  then  again  the  first  remaining 
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behind  with  impotent  lamentations  over  the  nature  of 
the  other,  with  which,  through  thia  very  distiess,  it  ^ain 
identifies  itself.  Will  and  intellect  here  separate  very 
distinctly.  But  here  the  will  shows  itself  aa  the  stronger, 
the  invincible,  unchangeable,  primitive,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  essential  thing  in  question,  for  the  intellect 
deplores  its  errors,  and  finds  no  comfort  in  the  correctness 
of  the  knowledge,  as  its  own  function.  Thus  the  intellect 
shows  itself  entirely  secondary,  as  the  spectator  of  the 
deeds  of  anothei;  which  it  accompaniea  with  impotent 
praise  and  blame,  and  also  as  determinable  from  without, 
because  it  learns  from  experience,  weighs  and  alters  its 
precepts.  Special  illustrations  of  this  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  "  Par fTffa,"  vol  ii.  §  1 1 S  (second  ed.,  §  119.)  Accord- 
ingly, a  comparison  of  our  manner  of  thinking  at  different 
periods  of  our  life  will  present  a  strange  mixture  of  per- 
manence and  changeableness.  On  the  one  hand,  the  moral 
tendency  of  the  man  in  his  prime  and  the  old  man  is  still 
the  same  as  was  that  of  the  boy ;  on  the  other  hand,  much 
has  become  so  strange  to  him  that  he  no  longer  knows 
himself,  and  wonders  how  he  ever  could  have  done  or  said 
this  and  that  In  the  first  half  of  life  to-day  for  the  most 
part  laughs  at  yesterday,  indeed  looks  down  on  it  with 
contempt;  in  the  second  half,  on  the  contrary,  it  more 
and  more  looks  back  at  it  with  envy.  But  on  closer 
examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  changeable  element 
was  the  intellect,  with  its  functions  of  insight  and  know- 
ledge, which,  daily  appropriating  new  material  from  with- 
out, presents  a  coustanUy  changing  system  of  thought, 
while,  besides  this,  it  itself  rises  and  sinks  with  the  growth 
and  decay  of  the  organism.  The  will,  ou  the  contrary,  the 
basis  of  this,  thus  the  iuclinations,  passions,  and  emotions, 
the  character,  shows  iteelf  as  what  is  unalterable  in  con- 
sciousness. Yet  we  have  to  teke  account  of  the  modifica- 
tions that  depend  upon  physical  capacities  for  enjoyment, 
and  hence  upon  age.  Thus,  for  example,  the  e^emess 
for  sensuous  pleasure  will  show  itself  in  childhood  as  a 
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love  of  dainties,  in  youth  and  manhood  as  the  tendency 
to  sensuality,  and  in  old  age  agaiu  as  a  love  of  dainties. 

7.  If,  as  is  generally  assumed,  the  will  proceeded  from 
knowledge,  as  its  result  or  product,  then  where  there  is 
much  will  there  would  necessarily  also  be  much  know- 
ledge, insight,  and  understanding.  This,  however,  is  abso- 
lutely not  the  case ;  rather,  we  find  in  many  men  a  strong, 
t.e.,  decided,  resolute,  persistent,  unbending,  wayward,  and 
vehement  will,  combined  with  a  very  weak  and  incapable 
understanding,  so  that  every  one  who  has  to  do  with  them 
is  thrown  into  despair,  for  their  will  remains  inaccessible 
to  all  reasons  and  ideas,  and  is  not  to  be  got  at,  so  that  it 
is  hidden,  as  it  were,  in  a  sack,  out  of  which  it  wills 
blindly.  Brutes  have  often  violent,  often  stubborn  wills, 
but  yet  very  little  understanding.  Finally,  plants  only 
will  without  any  knowledge  at  all 

If  willing  sprang  merely  from  knowledge,  our  UTiger 
would  necessarily  be  in  every  case  exactly  proportionate 
to  the  occasion,  or  at  least  to  our  relation  to  it,  for  it 
would  be  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the  present 
knowledge.  This,  however,  is  rarely  the  case;  rather, 
anger  generally  goes  far  beyond  the  occasion.  Our  fury 
and  rage,  the  furor  brevis,  often  upon  small  occasions,  and 
without  error  regarding  them,  is  like  the  raging  of  an  evil 
spirit  which,  having  been  shut  up,  only  waits  its  oppor- 
tunity to  dare  to  break  loose,  and  now  rejoices  that  it  has 
found  it.  JJlHS'^couMnotbeTihe  case  if  the  foundation 
of  our"  nature  were  a  knower,  and  willing  were  merely  a 
result  of  knowledge;  for  how  came  there  into  the  result 
what  did  not  lie  in  the  elements  ?  The  conclusion  cannot 
contain  more  than  the  premisses.  Thus  here  also  the 
will  shows  itself  as  of  a  nature  quite  dififerent  from  know- 
ledge, which  only  serves  it  for  communication  with  the 
external  world,  but  then  the  will  follows  the  laws  of  its 
own  nature  without  taking  from  the  intellect  anything 
but  the  occasion. 

The  intellect,  as  the  mere  tool  of  the  will,  is  as  difTerent 
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from  it  as  the  hammer  from  the  smith.  So  long  as  in  a 
conversation  the  intellect  alone  is  active  it  remaina  cold. 
It  13  almost  as  if  the  man  himself  vere  not  present.  More- 
over, he  cannot  then,  properly  speaking,  compromise  him- 
self, but  at  the  most  can  make  himself  ridiculous.  Only 
when  the  will  comes  into  play  is  the  maa  really  present : 
now  he  becomes  warm,  nay,  it  often  happens,  fiot.  It  is 
always  the  will  to  which  we  ascribe  the  warmth  of  life  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  say  the  cold  understanding,  or  to 
investigate  a  thing  eoolly,  ie.,  to  think  without  being  influ- 
enced by  the  will.  If  wu  attempt  to  reverse  the  relation, 
and  to  regard  the  will  as  the  tool  of  the  intellect,  it  is  as 
if  we  made  the  smith  the  tool  of  the  hammer. 

Nothing  is  more  provoking,  when  we  are  arguing  against 
a  man  with  reasons  and  explanations,  and  taking  all  pains 
to  convince  him,  under  the  impression  that  we  have  only 
to  do  with  his  underatajiding,  than  to  discover  at  last  that 
he  will  not  understand;  that  thus  we  had  to  do  with  his 
will,  which  shuts  itself  up  against  the  truth  and  brings 
into  the  field  wilful  misunderstaQdings,  chicaneries,  and 
sophisms  in  order  to  intrench  itself  behind  its  understand- 
ing and  its  pretended  want  of  insight.  Then  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  got  at,  for  reasons  and  proofs  applied 
against  the  will  are  like  the  blows  of  a  phantom  pro- 
duced by  mirrors  against  a  solid  body.  Hence  the  saying 
so  often  repeated,  "Stat  pro  ratione  voluntas."  SufBcient 
evidence  of  what  has  been  said  is  afforded  by  ordinary 
life.  But  unfortunately  proofs  of  it  are  also  to  be  found 
on  the  path  of  the  sciences.  The  recognition  of  the  most 
important  truths,  of  the  rarest  achievements,  will  be 
looked  for  in  vain  from  those  who  have  an  interest  in 
preventing  them  from  being  accepted,  an  interest  which 
either  springs  from  the  fact  that  such  truths  contradict 
what  they  themselves  daily  teach,  or  else  from  this,  that 
they  dare  not  make  use  of  them  and  teach  them ;  or  if 
all  this  be  not  the  case  they  will  not  accept  them,  because 
the  watchword  of  mediocrity  will  always  be,  Si  quelgu'un 
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txcelle  parmi  naits,  qu*il  aille  exceller  aiUeurs^  as  Helvetius 
has  admirably  rendered  the  saying  of  the  Ephesian  in  the 
fifth  book  of  Cicero's  "  Ttiscidance"  (c.  36),  or  as  a  saying 
of  the  Abyssinian  Fit  Arari  pnts  it,  "Among  quartzes 
adamant  is  outlawed."  Thus  whoever  expects  from  this 
always  numerous  band  a  just  estimation  of  what  he  has 
done  will  find  himself  very  much  deceived,  and  perhaps 
for  a  while  he  will  not  be  able  to  understand  their  be- 
haviour, till  at  last  he  finds  out  that  while  he  applied 
himself  to  knowledge  he  had  to  do  with  the  will,  thus  is 
precisely  in  the  position  described  above,  nay,  is  really 
like  a  man  who  brings  his  case  before  a  court  the  judges 
of  which  have  all  been  bribed.  Tet  in  particular  cases  be 
will  receive  the  fullest  proof  that  their  will  and  not  their 
insight  opposed  him,  when  one  or  other  of  them  makes  up 
his  mind  to  plagiarism.  Then  he  will  see  with  astonish- 
ment what  good  judges  they  are,  what  correct  perception 
of  the  merit  of  others  they  have,  and  how  well  they  know 
how  to  find  out  the  best,  like  the  spaiTows,  who  never 
miss  the  ripest  cherries. 

The  counterpart  of  the  victorious  resistance  of  the  will 
to  knowledge  here  set  forth  appears  if  in  expounding  our 
reasons  and  proofs  we  have  the  will  of  those  addressed 
with  us.  Then  all  are  at  once  convinced,  all  arguments 
are  telling,  and  the  matter  is  at  once  clear  as  the  day. 
This  is  well  known  to  popular  speakers.  In  the  one  case, 
as  in  the  other,  the  will  shows  itself  as  that  which  has 
original  power,  against  which  the  intellect  can  do  nothing. 

8.  But  now  we  shall  take  into  consideration  the  indi- 
vidual qualities,  thus  excellences  and  faults  of  the  will 
and  character  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  intellect  on  the 
other,  in  order  to  make  clear,  in  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  their  relative  worth,  the  complete  difference 
of  the  two  fundamental  faculties.  History  and  experi- 
ence teach  that  the  two  appear  quite  independently  of 
each  other.  That  the  greatest  excellence  of  mind  will  not 
easily  be  found  combined  with  equal  excellence  of  char- 
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acter  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  extraordinary  rarity 
of  both,  while  their  oppoaites  are  everywhere  the  order  of 
the  day ;  hence  we  also  daily  fiad  the  latter  in  union. 
However,  we,  never  infer  a  good  will  from  a  superior  uiiud, 
nor  the  latter  from  the  former,  nor  the  opposite  from  the 
opposite,  but  every  unprejudiced  person  accepts  them 
as  perfectly  distinct  qualities,  the  presence  of  which 
each  for  itself  has  to  be  learned  from  experience.  Great 
narrowness  of  mind  may  coexist  with  great  goodness  of 
heart,  and  I  do  not  believe  Balthazar  Gracian  was  r^ht 
in  saying  {Biscreto,  p.  406),  "Iifo  ay  simple,  gue  no  ua 
malicioso  "  ("  There  is  no  simpleton  who  would  not  be  mali- 
cious "),  though  he  has  the  Spanish  proverb  in  his  favour, 
"Nunca  la  necedad  anduvo  sin  Toalicia"  ("Stupidity  is 
never  without  malice").  Yet  it  may  be  that  many  stupid 
persons  become  malicious  for  the  same  reason  as  many 
hunchbacks,  from  bitterness  on  account  of  the  neglect 
they  hare  suffered  from  nature,  and  because  they  think 
they  can  occasionally  make  up  for  what  they  lack  in 
understanding  through  malicious  cunning,  seeking  in  this 
a  brief  triumph.  From  this,  by  the  way,  it  is  also  com- 
prehensible why  almost  every  one  easily  becomes  mali- 
cious in  the  presence  of  a  very  superior  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  again,  stupid  people  have  very  often  the  repu- 
tation  of  special  good-heartedness,  which  yet  so  seldom 
proves  to  be  the  case  that  I  co\ild  not  help  wondering 
bow  they  had  gained  it,  till  I  was  able  to  flatter  myself 
that  I  had  found  the  key  to  it  in  what  follows.  Moved 
by  a  secret  inclination,  every  one  likes  best  to  choose 
for  his  more  intimate  intercourse  some  one  to  whom 
he  is  a  little  superior  in  understanding,  for  only  in  this 
case  does  he  find  himself  at  his  ease,  because,  according  to 
Hobbes,  "  Omnia  animi  voluptas,  omnisgue  alacritas  in  to 
sita  eat,  ^piod  ^is  haheat,  qaiJ/uscum  coT\feretis  se,  poaait 
magnijlce  sentire  dt  se  ipsa "  {De  Give,  i.  5).  For  the 
same  reason  every  one  avoids  him  who  is  superior  to  him- 
self; wherefore  Lichtenberg  quit«  rightly  observes  :  "To 
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certain  men  a  man  of  mind  is  a  more  odious  productioa 
than  the  most  pronoimced  rogue."    And  similarly  Helve- 
tius  says :  '*  Les  gens  wMiocres  ont  un  instinct  si&r  et  prompt^ 
pour  canndttre  etfuir  les  gens  d! esprit ^    And  Dr.  Johnson 
assures  us  that "  there  is  nothing  by  which  a  m^n  exas- 
perates most  people  more  than  by  displaying  a  superior 
ability  of  brilliancy  in  conversation.    They  seem  pleased 
at  the  time,   but  their  envy  makes    them  curse  him 
in  their  hearts"  (Boswell;  aet  anno  74).    In  order  to 
bring  this  truth,  so  universal  and  so  carefully  concealed, 
more  relentlessly  to  light,  I  add  the  expression  of  it  by- 
Merck,  the  celebrated  friend  of  Goethe's  youth,  from  his 
story  "  Lindor : "  "  He  possessed  talents  which  were  given 
him  by  nature  and  acquired  by  himself  through  learning ; 
and  thus  it  happened  that  in  most  society  he  left  the 
worthy  members  of  it  far  behind.     If,  in  the  moment  of 
delight  at  the  sight  of  an  extraordinary  man,  the  public 
swallows  these  superiorities  also,  without  actually  at  once 
putting  a  bad  construction  upon  them,  yet  a  certain  im- 
pression of  this  phenomenon  remains  behind,  which,  if  it  is 
often  repeated,  may  on  serious  occasions  have  disagreeable 
future  consequences  for  him  who  is  guilty  of  it.    Without 
any  one  consciously  noting  that  on  this  occasion  he  was 
insulted,  no  one  is  sorry  to  place  himself  tacitly  in  the 
way  of  the  advancement  of  this  man.    Thus  on  this  ac- 
count great  mental  superiority  isolates  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  makes  one,  at  least  silently,  hated.    Now  ' 
it  is  the  opposite  of  this  that  makes  stupid  people  so  gene- 
rally liked ;  especially  since  many  can  only  find  in  them 
what,   according  to  the  law  of  their  nature  referred  to 
above,  they  must  seek.    Yet  this  the  true  reason  of  such 
an  inclination  no  one  will  confess  to  himself,  still  less  to 
others ;  and  therefore,  as  a  plausible  pretext  for  it,  will 
impute  to  those  he  has  selected  a  special  goodness  of 
heart,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  in  reality  only  very 
rarely  and  accidentally  found  in  combination  with  mental 
incapacity.    Want  of  understanding  is  accordingly  by  no 
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means  favourable  or  akin  to  goodness  of  character.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  great  understand- 
ing ia  80 ;  nay,  rather,  no  scoundrel  has  in  general  been 
without  it.  Indeed  even  the  highest  intellectual  emi- 
nence can  coexist  with  the  worst  moral  depravity.  An 
example  of  this  is  afforded  by  Bacon  of  Vemlam  :  "  Un- 
grateful, filled  with  the  Inst  of  power,  wicked  and  base,  he 
at  last  went  so  far  that,  as  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  highest 
judge  of  the  realm,  he  frequently  allowed  himself  to  be 
bribed  in  civil  actions.  Impeached  before  his  peers,  ha 
confessed  himself  guilty,  was  expelled  hy  them  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  condemned  to  a  fine  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  and  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  "  (see  the  review 
of  the  latest  edition  of  Bacon's  Works  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  August  1837).  Hence  also  Pope  called  him  "the 
wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind  "  ("  Essay  on  Man," 
iv.  282).  A  similar  example  is  afforded  by  the  historian 
Guicciardini,  of  whom  Bosini  says  in  the  Notiaie  Sioricht, 
drawn  from  good  contemporary  sources,  which  is  given  in 
his  historical  romance  " Luisa  Stroxzi:  "  "Da  eoloro,  che 
pongono  Vingegno  e  il  sapere  al  di\  aopra  di  tuiie  le  umane 
qtialitd,  questo  uomo  sard  riguardato  come  fra  i  piii  grandi 
del  sao  secolo:  ma  da  qiulli,  che  rtptUano  la.virtH  dovtre 
andart  innami  a  tutto,  non  potra  eaecrarsi  abbaatanm  la 
sua  memoria.  Esso  fu  il  piU.  crudeie  fra  i  cUtadini  a 
perseguitare,  wxidere  e  eonjlnare"  &c.^ 

'  If  now  it  is  said  of  one  man,  "  He  has  a  good  heart, 
though  a  bad  head,"  but  of  another,  "  He  has  a  very  good 
head,  yet  a  bad  heart,"  everyone  feels  that  in  the  first  case 
the  praise  far  outweighs  the  blame — in  the  other  case  the 
reverse.  Answering  to  this,  we  see  that  if  some  one  has 
done  a  had  deed  his  friends  and  he  himself  try  to  remove 
the  guilt  from  the  imil  to  the  intellect,  and  to  give  out  that 

'  By  thoH  who  pUm  mind  ftnd  draoe  of  BToryChiDg  else  bu  memory 

learning   kboTs    all    other   hnuun  oan  never  be  eieorated  enougb.    He 

qoalitiee  thu  dud  will  be  reokooed  waa  the  onieleit  of  the  cituaiu  in 

the  greatest  ot  bit  oentuiy.     But  penecnting,  putting   (0  death,  and 

bj  tboae  who  let  Tutae  take  prece-  baniihing. 
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faults  of  the  heart  were  faults  of  the  head ;  roguish  tricks 
they  will  call  errors^  will  say  they  were  merely  want  of 
understanding,  want  of  reflection,  light-mindedness,  folly ; 
nay,  if  need  be,  they  will  plead  a  paroxysm,  momentaiy 
mental  aberration,  and  if  a  heavy  crime  is  in  question, 
even  madness,  only  in  order  to  free  the  ivill  from  the  guilt. 
And  in  the  same  way,  we  ourselves,  if  we  have  caused 
a  misfortune  or  injury,  will  before  others  and  ourselves 
willingly  impeach  our  stiUtUia,  simply  in  order  to  escape 
the  reproach  of  maiitia.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  case  of 
the  equally  unjust  decision  of  the  judge,  the  difference, 
whether  he  has  erred  or  been  bribed,  is  so  infinitely  great. 
All  this  sufficiently  proves  that  the  vnll  alone  is  the  real 
and  essential,  the  kernel  of  the  man,  and  the  intellect 
is  merely  its  tool,  which  may  be  constantly  faulty  without 
the  will  being  concerned*  The  accusation  of  want  of 
understanding  is,  at  the  moral  judgment-seat,  no  accusa- 
tion at  all;  on  the  contrary,  it  even  gives  privileges. 
And  so  also,  before  the  courts  of  the  world,  it  is  every- 
where sufficient  to  deliver  a  criminal  from  all  punishment 
that  his  guilt  should  be  transferred  from  his  will  to  his 
intellect,  by  proving  either  unavoidable  error  or  mental 
derangement,  for  then  it  is  of  no  more  consequence  thaa 
if  hand  or  foot  had  slipped  against  the  will.  I  have  fully 
discussed  this  in  the  appendix,  "  Veber  die  IntelMdudle 
Freiheit'*  to  my  prize  essay  on  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
to  which  I  refer  to  avoid  repetition. 

Everywhere  those  who  are  responsible  for  any  piece  of 
work  appeal,  in  the  event  of  its  turning  out  unsatisfac- 
torily, to  their  good  intentions,  of  which  there  was  no 
lack.  Hereby  they  believe  that  they  secure  the  essential, 
that  for  which  they  are  properly  answerable,  and  their 
true  self ;  the  inadequacy  of  their  faculties,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  regard  as  the  want  of  a  suitable  tool. 

If  a  man  is  stupid,  we  excuse  him  by  saying  that  he 
cannot  help  it ;  but  if  we  were  to  excuse  a  bad  man  on 
the  same  grounds  we  would  be  laughed  at.    And  yet  the 
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ODe,  like  tlie  other,  ia  innate  This  proves  that  the  will  is 
the  man  proper,  the  intellect  merely  its  tool. 

Thus  it  is  always  only  oar  vnlling  that  is  regarded  as 
depending  upon  ourselves,  it.,  as  the  expression  of  our 
true  nature,  and  for  which  we  are  therefore  made  respon- 
sible. Therefore  it  is  absurd  and  unjust  if  we  are  taken 
to  task  for  our  beliefs,  thus  for  our  knowledge :  for  we 
are  obliged  to  regard  this  as  something  which,  although  it 
changes  in  ua,  is  as  little  in  our  power  as  the  events  of  the 
external  world.  And  here,  also,  it  is  clear  that  the  will 
alone  is  the  inner  and  true  nature  of  man ;  the  intellect,  on 
the  contrary,  with  its  operations,  which  go  on  as  regularly 
OS  the  external  world,  stands  to  the  will  in  the  relation  of 
something  external  to  it,  &  mere  tool 

High  mental  capacities  have  always  been  regarded  as 
the  gift  of  nature  or  the  gods ;  and  on  that  account  they 
have  been  called  Gaien,  Begdbung,  ingenii  dotes,  gifts  (a 
man  highly  gifted),  regarding  them  as  something  different 
from  the  man  himself,  something  that  has  fallen  to  his  lot 
through  favour.  No  one,  on  the  contrary,  has  ever  taken 
this  view  of  moral  excellences,  although  they  also  are 
innate;  they  have  rather  always  been  regarded  as  some- 
thing proceeding  from  the  man  himself,  essentially  belong- 
ing to  him,  nay,  constituting  his  very  self.  But  it  follows 
now  from  this  that  the  will  is  the  true  nature  of  man ;  the 
intellect,  on  the  other  hand,  is  secondary,  a  tool,  a  gift. 

Answering  to  this,  all  religions  promise  a  reward  beyond 
life,  in  eternity,  for  excellences  of  the  will  or  heart,  but 
none  for  excellences  of  the  head  or  understanding.  Virtue 
expects  its  reward  in  that  world ;  prudence  hopes  for  it 
in  this ;  genius,  again,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  that ; 
it  is  its  own  reward.  Accordingly  the  will  is  the  eternal 
part,  the  intellect  the  temporal 

Connection,  communion,  intercourse  among  men  is  based, 
as  a  rule,  upon  relations  which  concern  the  vnll,  not  upon 
such  as  concern  the  itUellect.  The  first  kind  of  communion 
may  be  called  the  material,  the  other  the  formal.     Of  the 
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former  kind  are  the  bonds  of  family  and  relationship,  and 
further,  all  connections  that  rest  upon  any  common  aim  or 
interest,  such  as  that  of  trade  or  profession,  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  party,  the  faction,  &c.  In  these  it  merely  amounts 
to  a  question  of  views,  of  aimd;  along  with  which  there 
may  be  the  greatest  diversity  of  intellectual  capacity  and 
culture.  Therefore  not  only  can  any  one  live  in  peace  and 
unity  with  any  one  else,  but  can  act  with  him  and  be  allied 
to  him  for  the  common  good  of  both.  Marriage  also  is  a 
bond  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  head.  It  is  different,  how- 
ever, with  merely  formal  communion,  which  aims  only  at 
an  exchange  of  thought ;  this  demands  a  certain  equality 
of  intellectual  capacity  and  culture.  Great  differences  in 
this  respect  place  between  man  and  man  an  impassable 
gulf :  such  lies,  for  example,  between  a  man  of  great  mind 
and  a  fool,  between  a  scholar  and  a  peasant,  between  a 
courtier  and  a  sailor.  Natures  as  heterogeneous  as  this 
have  therefore  trouble  in  making  themselves  intelligible 
so  long  as  it  is  a  question  of  exchanging  thoughts,  ideas, 
and  views.  Nevertheless  close  material  friendship  may 
exist  between  them,  and  they  may  be  faithful  allies,  con- 
spirators, or  men  under  mutual  pledges.  For  in  all  that 
concerns  the  will  alone,  which  includes  friendship,  enmity, 
honesty,  fidelity,  falseness,  and  treachery,  they  are  perfectly 
homogeneous,  formed  of  the  same  clay,  and  neither  mind 
nor  culture  make  any  difference  here;  indeed  here  the 
ignorant  man  often  shames  the  scholar,  the  sailor  the 
courtier.  For  at  the  different  grades  of  culture  there  are 
the  same  virtues  and  vices,  emotions  and  passions ;  and 
although  somewhat  modified  in  their  expression,  they  very 
soon  mutually  recognise  each  other  even  in  the  most 
heterogeneous  individuals,  upon  which  the  similarly  dis- 
posed agree  and  the  opposed  are  at  enmity. 

Brilliant  qualities  of  mind  win  admiration,  but  never 
affection ;  this  is  reserved  for  the  moral,  the  qualities  of 
the  character.  Every  one  will  choose  as  his  friend  the 
honest,  the  good-natured,  and  even  the  agreeable,  com- 
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plaieant  man,  who  easily  concurs,  rather  than  the  merely 
able  man.  Indeed  many  will  be  preferred  to  tlie  latter, 
on  account  of  insigDificant,  accidental,  outward  qualities 
which  just  suit  the  inclination  of  another.  Only  the  man 
who  has  much  mind  himself  will  wish  .able  men  for  his 
society ;  his  friendship,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  bestow 
with  reference  to  moral  qualities ;  for  upon  this  depends  his 
really  high  appreciation  of  a  man  in  whom  a  single  good 
trait  of  character  conceals  and  expiates  great  want  of  un- 
derstanding. The  known  goodness  of  a  character  makes 
us  patient  and  yielding  towards  weaknesses  of  understand- 
ing, as  also  towards  the  dulness  and  childishness  of  age. 
A  distinctly  noble  character  along  with  the  entire  absence 
of  intellectual  excellence  and  culture  presents  itself  as 
lacking  nothing ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  even  the  greatest 
mind,  if  affected  with  important  moral  faults,  will  always 
appear  blamabl&  For  as  torches  and  fireworks  become 
pale  and  insignificant  in  the  presence  of  the  sun,  30  intel- 
lect, nay,  genius,  and  also  beauty,  are  outshone  and  eclipsed 
by  the  goodness  of  the  heart  When  this  appears  in  a  high 
degree  it  can  make  up  for  the  want  of  those  qualities  to 
such  an  extent  that  one  is  ashamed  of  having  missed  them. 
Even  the  most  limited  understanding,  and  also  grotesque 
ugliness,  whenever  extraordinary  goodness  of  heart  declares 
itself  as  accompanying  them,  become  as  it  were  transfigured, 
outshone  by  a  beauty  of  a  higher  kind,  for  now  a  wisdom 
speaks  out  of  them  before  which  all  other  wisdom  must 
be  dumb.  For  goodness  of  heart  is  a  transcendent  quality ; 
it  belongs  to  an  order  of  things  that  reaches  beyond  this 
life,  and  is  incommensurable  with  any  other  perfection. 
When  it  is  present  in  a  high  degree  it  makes  the  heart  so 
large  that  it  embraces  the  world,  so  that  now  everything 
lies  within  it,  no  longer  without ;  for  it  identifies  all  natures 
with  its  own.  It  then  extends  to  others  also  that  bound- 
less indulgence  which  otherwise  each  one  only  bestows  on 
himself.  Such  a  man  is  incapable  of  becoming  angry ;  even 
if  the  malicious  mockery  and  sneers  of  others  have  drawn 
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attention  to  his  own  intellectual  or  physical  faults,  he  only 
reproaches  himself  in  his  heart  for  having  been  the  occa- 
sion of  such  expressions,  and  therefore,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  his  own  feelings,  proceeds  to  treat  those  persons 
in  the  kindest  manner,  confidently  hoping  that  they  will 
turn  from  their  error  with  regard  to  him,  and  recognise 
themselves  in  him  also.  What  is  wit  and  genius  against 
this  ? — what  is  Bacon  of  Verulam  ? 

Our  estimation  of  our  own  selves  leads  to  the  same 
result  as  we  have  here  obtained  by  considering  our  esti- 
mation of  others.     How  different  is  the  self-satisfaction 
which  we  experience  in  a  moral  regard  from  that  which 
we   experience  in   an   intellectual  regard !     The  former 
arises  when,  looking  back  on  our  conduct,  we  see  that  with 
great  sacrifices  we  have  practised  fidelity  and  honesty, 
that  we  have  helped  many,  forgiven  many,  have  behaved 
better  to  others  than  they  have  behaved  to  us ;  so  that  we 
can  say  with  King  Lear.  "  I  am  a  man  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning ; "  and  to  its  fullest  extent  if  perhaps  some 
noble  deed  shines  in  our  memory.    A  deep  seriousness 
will  accompany  the  still  peace  which  such  a  review  aflfords 
us ;  and  if  we  see  that  others  are  inferior  to  us  here,  this 
will  not  cause  us  any  joy,  but  we  will  rather  deplore  it, 
and  sincerely  wish  that  they  were  as  we  are.     How  entirely 
differently  does  the  knowledge  of  our  intellectual  superio- 
rity affect  us !     Its  ground  bass  is  really  the  saying  of 
Hobbes  quoted  above:  Omnis  animi  voluptas,  omnisque 
alacritds  in  eo  sita  est,  quod  quis  Jiabeat,  quibuscum  conferens 
$e,  possit  magnijice  sentire  de  se  ipso.     Arrogant,  triumphant 
vanity,  proud,  contemptuous  looking  down  on  others,  in- 
ordinate delight  in  the  consciousness  of  decided  and  con- 
siderable superiority,  akin  to  pride  of  physical  advantages, 
— that  is  the  result  here.     This  opposition  between  the 
two  kinds  of  self-satisfaction  shows  that  the  one  concerns 
our  true  inner  and  eternal  nature,  the  other  a  more  exter- 
nal, merely  temporal,  and  indeed  scarcely  more  than  a  mere 
physical  excellence.     The  intellect  is  in  fact  simply  the 
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ftinctionof  thebrsia;  the  wUl,  on  the  contrarj.is  that  whose 
function  is  the  whole  man,  according  to  his  being  and  nature. 

If,  looking  without  ua,  we  reflect  that  6  ySto?  ^payw,  f) 
Z(  Tej(Pi)  futitpa  (vita  brevis,  ars  longa),  and  consider  how 
the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  minds,  often  when  they 
have  scarcely  reached  the  summit  of  their  power,  and  the 
greatest  scholars,  when  they  have  only  just  attained  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  science,  are  snatched  away 
by  death,  we  are  confirmed  in  this,  that  the  meaning  and 
end  of  life  is  not  intellectual  but  moral. 

The  complete  difference  between  the  mental  and  moral 
qualities  displays  itself  lastly  in  {he  fact  that  the  intellect 
suffers  very  important  changes  through  time,  while  the 
will  and  character  remain  untouched  by  it  The  new- 
born child  has  as  yet  no  use  of  its  understandiDg,  but 
obtains  it  within  the  first  two  months  to  the  extent  of 
perception  and  apprehension  of  the  things  in  the  external 
world — a  process  which  I  have  described  more  fully  in  my 
essay,  "  U^er  das  Sehn  und  die  Farben,"  p.  lo  of  the 
second  (and  third)  edition.  The  growth  of  reason  to  the 
point  of  speech,  and  thereby  of  thought,  follows  this  first 
and  most  important  step  much  more  slowly,  generally 
only  in  the  third  year;  yet  the  early  childhood  remains 
hopelessly  abandoned  to  silliness  and  folly,  primarily 
because  the  brain  still  lacks  physical  completeness,  which, 
both  as  regards  its  size  and  texture,  it  only  attains  in  the 
seventh  year.  But  then  for  its  energetic  activity  there  ia 
still  wanting  the  antagonism  of  the  genital  system;  it 
therefore  only  begins  with  puberty.  Through  this,  how- 
ever, the  intellect  has  only  attained  to  the  capacity  for  its 
psychical  improvement ;  this  itself  can  only  be  won  by 
practice,  experience,  and  instruction.  Thus  as  soon  as  the 
mind  has  escaped  from  the  folly  of  childhood  it  falls  into 
the  snares  of  innumerable  errors,  prejudices,  and  chimeras, 
sometimes  of  the  absurdest  and  crudest  kind,  which  it 
obstinately  sticks  to,  till  experience  gradually  removes 
them,  and  many  of  them  also  are  insensibly  lost.    All 
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this  takes  many  years  to  happen,  so  that  one  grants  it 
majority  indeed  soon  after  the  twentieth  year,  yet  has 
placed  full  maturity,  years  of  discretion,  not  before  the 
fortieth  year.  But  while  this  psychical  education,  rest- 
ing upon  help  from  without,  is  still  in  process  of  growth, 
the  inner  physical  energy  of  the  brain  already  begins  to 
sink  again.  This  has  reached  its  real  calminating  point 
about  the  thirtieth  year,  on  account  of  its  dependence  upon 
the  pressure  of  blood  and  the  effect  of  the  pulsation  upon 
the  brain,  and  through  this  again  upon  the  predominance 
of  the  arterial  over  the  venous  system,  and  the  fresh  ten- 
derness of  the  brain  fibre,  and  also  on  account  of  the  energy 
of  the  genital  system.  After  the  thirty-fifth  year  a  slight 
diminution  of  the  physical  energy  of  the  brain  becomes 
noticeable,  which,  through  the  gradually  approaching  pre- 
dominance of  the  venous  over  the  arterial  system,  and  also 
through  the  increasing  firmer  and  drier  consistency  of  the 
brain  fibre,  more  and  more  takes  place,  and  would  be  much 
more  observable  if  it  were  not  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
psychical  perfecting,  through  exercise,  experience,  increase 
of  knowledge,  and  acquired  skill  in  the  use  of  it,  counter- 
acts it — an  antagonism  which  fortunately  lasts  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  for  the  brain  becomes  more  and  more  like  a 
worn-out  instrument.  But  yet  the  diminution  of  the 
original  energy  of  the  intellect,  resting  entirely  upon 
organic  conditions,  continues,  slowly  indeed,  but  unceas- 
ingly :  the  faculty  of  original  conception,  the  imagination, 
the  plastic  power,  the  memory,  become  noticeably  weaker  ; 
and  so  it  goes  on  step  by  step  downwards  into  old  age, 
garrulous,  without  memory,  half-unconscious,  and  ulti- 
mately quite  childisL 

The  will,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  affected  by  all  this 
becoming,  this  change  and  vicissitude,  but  is  from  begin- 
ning to  end  unalterably  the  same.  Willing  does  not 
require  to  be  learned  like  knomng,  but  succeeds  perfectly 
at  once.  The  new-born  child  makes  violent  movements, 
rages,  and  cries ;  it  wills  in  the  most  vehement  manner, 
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though  it  does  not  yet  kaov  what  it  wills.  For  the 
medium  of  motives,  the  intellect,  is  not  yet  fully  de- 
veloped. The  will  is  in  darkness  concerning  the  external 
world,  in  which  its  objects  lie,  and  now  rages  like  a 
prisoner  against  the  walla  and  bars  of  his  dungeon.  But 
little  by  little  it  becomes  light :  at  once  the  fundamental 
traits  of  universal  human  willing,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  individual  modification  of  it  here  present,  announce 
themselves.  The  already  appearing  character  shows  itself 
indeed  at  first  in  weak  and  uncertain  outline,  on  acconut 
of  the  defective  service  of  the  intellect,  which  has  to 
present  it  with  motives ;  but  to  the  attentive  observer  it 
soon  declares  its  complete  presence,  and  in  a  short  time  it 
becomes  unmistakable.  The  characteristics  appear  which 
last  through  the  whole  of  life ;  the  principal  tendencies  of 
the  will,  the  easily  excited  emotions,  the  ruling  passion, 
declare  themselves.  Therefore  the  events  at  school  stand 
to  those  of  the  future  life  for  the  most  part  as  the  dumb- 
show  in  "  Hamlet"  that  precedes  .the  play  to  be  given  at  the 
court,  and  foretells  its  content  in  the  form  of  pantomime, 
stands  to  the  play  itself.  But  it  is  by  no  means  possible 
to  prognosticate  in  the  same  way  the  future  iotellcctual 
capacities  of  the  man  from  those  shown  in  the  boy ;  rather 
as  a  rule  the  ingenia  prteeocia,  prodigies,  turn  out  block- 
heads ;  genius,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  in  childhood  of 
slow  conception,  and  comprehends  with  difficulty,  just 
because  it  comprehends  deeply.  This  is  how  it  is  that 
every  one  relates  laughing  and  without  reserve  the  follies 
and  stupidities  of  his  childhood.  For  example,  Goethe, 
how  he  threw  all  the  kitchen  crockery  out  of  the  window 
{Dickiung  u-nd  Wahrheit,  vol.  i  p.  ?) ;  for  we  know  that 
all  this  only  concerns  what  changes.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  prudent  man  will  not  favour  us  with  the  bad  features, 
the  malicious  or  deceitful  actions,  of  his  youth,  for  he  feela 
that  they  also  bear  witness  to  his  present  character. 
have  been  told  that  when  Gall,  the  phrenologist  and 
investigator  of  man,  had  to  put  himself  into  conaectioa 
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with  a  man  as  yet  unknown  to  him,  he  used  to  get  him  to 
speak  about  his  youthful  years  and  actions,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  gather  from  these  the  distinctive  traits  of  his 
character ;  because  this  must  still  be  the  same  now.    This 
is  the  reason  why  we  are  indifferent  to  the  follies  and 
want  of  understanding  of  our  youthful  years,  and  even 
look  back  on  them  with  smiling  satisfaction,  while  the 
bad  features  of  character  even  of  that  time,  the  ill-natured 
actions  and  the  misdeeds  then  committed  exist  even  in  old 
age  as  inextinguishable  reproaches,  and  trouble  our  con- 
sciences.   Now,  just  as  the  character  appears  complete,  so 
it  remains  unaltered  to  old  age.    The  advance  of  age,  which 
gradually  consumes  the  intellectual  powers,  leaves  the 
moral  qualities  untouched.    The  goodness  of  the  heart 
still  makes  the  old  man  honoured  and  loved  when  his 
head  already  shows  the  weaknesses  which  are  the  com- 
mencement of  second  childhood.    Gentleness,  patience, 
honesty,  veracity,  disinterestedness,  philanthropy,  &c.,  re- 
main through  the  whole  life,  and  are  not  lost  through  the 
weaknesses  of  old  age ;  in  every  clear  moment  of  the  worn- 
out  old  man  they  come  forth  undiminished,  like  the  sun 
from  the  winter  clouds.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  malice, 
spite,  avarice,  hard-heartedness,  infidelity,  egoism,  and 
baseness  of  every  kind  also  remain  undiminished  to  our 
latest  years.    We  would  not  believe  but  would  laugh  at 
any  one  who  said  to  us,  "  In  former  years  I  was  a  mali- 
cious rogue,  but  now  I  am  an  honest  and  noble-minded 
man."    Therefore  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  "  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,"  has  shown  very  beautifully,  in  the  case  of  the  old 
usurer,  how  burning  avarice,  egoism,  and  injustice  are  still 
in  their  full  strength,  like  a  poisonous  plant  in  autumn, 
when  the  intellect  has  already  become  childish.    The  only 
alterations  that  take  place  in  our  inclinations  are  those 
which  result  directly  from  the  decrease  of  our  physical 
strength,  and  with  it  of  our  capacities  for  enjoyment. 
Thus  voluptuousness  will  make  way  for  intemperance,  the 
love  of  splendour  for  avarice,  and  vanity  for  ambition ; 
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just  like  tbe  man  who  before  he  has  a  beaid  will  wear  a 
false  one,  and  later,  when  his  own  beard  has  become  grey, 
will  dye  it  brown.  Thns  while  all  organic  forces,  muscu- 
lar power,  the  senses,  the  memory,  wit,  understanding, 
genius,  wear  themselves  out,  and  in  old  age  become  dull, 
the  will  alone  remains  undecayed  and  unaltered :  the 
strength  and  the  tendency  of  willing  remains  the  same. 
Indeed  in  many  points  the  will  shows  itself  still  more 
decided  in  age :  thus,  in  the  clinging  to  life,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  increases ;  also  in  the  firmness  and  persistency 
with  regard  to  what  it  has  once  embraced,  in  obstinacy ; 
which  is  explicable  from  the  fact  that  the  susceptibility  of 
the  intellect  for  other  impressions,  and  thereby  the  move- 
meat  of  the  will  by  motives  streaming  in  upon  it,  haa 
diminished.  Hence  the  implacable  nature  of  the  anger 
and  hate  of  old  persons — 


—Old  Balkd. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  becomes  unmistakable 
to  the  more  penetrating  glance  that,  while  the  irUelleet  has 
to  run  through  a  long  series  of  gradual  developments,  but 
then,  like  everything  physical,  must  encounter  decay,  the 
vnll  takes  no  part  in  this,  except  so  far  as  it  has  to  con- 
tend at  first  with  the  imperfectioD  of  its  tool,  the  intellect, 
and,  again,  at  last  with  its  worn-out  condition,  but  itself 
appears  perfect  and  remains  unchanged,  not  subject  to 
the  laws  of  time  and  of  becoming  and  passing  away  in  it. 
Thus  in  this  way  it  makes  iteelf  known  as  that  which 
is  metaphysical,  not  itself  belouging  to  the  phenomenal 
world. 

9.  The  universally  used  and  generally  very  well  undeE- 
stood  expressions  heart  and  head  have  sprung  from  a 
feeling  of  the  fundamental  distinction  here  in  question; 
therefore  they  are  also  apt  and  significant,  and  occar  in 
all  languages.  Nee  eor  nee  caput  habei,  says  Seneca  of  tiie 
Emperor  Claudius  (Lvdus  de  morte  Clavdii  Ceaarit,  c  8). 
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The  heart,  this  primum  mobile  of  the  animal  life,  has 
with  perfect  justice  been  chosen  as  the  symbol,  nay,  the 
synonym,  of  the  unll,  as  the  primary  kernel  of  our  pheno- 
menon, and  denotes  this  in  opposition  to  the  intellect, 
which  ia  exactly  identical  with  the  head.  All  that,  in  the 
widest  sense,  is  matter  of  the  will,  as  wish,  passion,  joy, 
grief,  goodness,  wickedness,  also  what  we  are  wont  to 
understand  under  "  Gemiith,"  and  what  Homer  expresses 
through  (f)iXov  rirop,  is  attributed  to  the  heart.  Accord- 
ingly we  say :  He  has  a  bad  heart ; — bis  heart  is  in  the 
thing ; — it  comes  from  his  heart ; — it  cut  him  to  the 
heart ; — it  breaks  his  heart ; — his  heart  bleeds ; — the 
heart  leaps  for  joy ; — who  can  see  the  heart  of  man  ? — it 
is  heart-rending,  heart-crushing,  heart-breaking,  heart- 
inspiring,  heart  -  touching ; — he  is  good-hearted,  hard- 
hearted, heartless,  stout-hearted,  faint-hearted,  &c.  &c. 
Quite  specially,  however,  love  affairs  are  called  affairs  of 
the  heart,  affaires  de  cosur  ;  because  the  sexual  impulse  is 
the  focus  of  the  will,  and  the  selection  with  reference  to  it 
constitutes  the  chief  concern  of  natural,  human  volition, 
the  ground  of  which  I  shall  show  in  a  full  chapter  sup- 
plementary to  the  fourth  book.  Byron  in  "  Don  Juan," 
c.  xi.  V.  34,  is  satirical  about  love  being  to  women  an  affair 
of  the  head  instead  of  an  affair  of  the  heart.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  hmd  denotes  everything  that  is  matter  of  knov>^ 
ledge.  Hence  a  man  of  head,  a  good  head,  a  fine  head,  a 
bad  head,  to  lose  one's  head,  to  keep  one's  head  upper- 
most, &c.  Heart  and  head  signifies  the  whole  man.  But 
the  head  is  always  the  second,  the  derived ;  for  it  is  not 
the  centre  but  the  highest  efflorescence  of  the  body. 
When  a  hero  dies  his  heart  is  embalmed,  not  his  brain ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  like  to  preserve  the  skull  of  the 
poet,  the  artist,  and  the  philosopher.  So  Baphael's  skull 
was  preserved  in  the  Academia  di  S.  Luca  at  Kome,  though 
it  has  lately  been  proved  not  to  be  genuine ;  in  Stockholm 
in  1820  the  skull  of  Descartes  was  sold  by  auction.^ 

^  The  Tim€9  of  x8th  October  1845  ;  from  the  AtheMBum. 
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A  true  feeling  of  the  real  relation  between  will,  in- 
tellect, and  life  is  aUo  expressed  In  the  Latin  language. 
The  intellect  is  in^ns,  vov; ;  the  will  again  is  animus, 
which  comes  from  anima,  and  this  from  avefiuv.  Anima 
is  the  life  itself,  the  breath,  ^v^i; ;  but  animus  is  the 
living  principle,  and  also  the  wilt,  the  subject  of  inclina- 
tions, intentions,  passions,  emotions ;  hence  also  esi  mihi 
antTRUs, — /ert  animus,— ior  "  I  have  a  desire  to,"  also 
animi  causa,  &c, ;  it  is  the  Greek  6vfio<i,  the  Genuan 
"  Gemiith,"  thus  the  heai-t  but  not  the  head.  Animi 
perturbatio  is  an  emotion ;  mentis  perturbatio  would  signify 
insanity.  The  predicate  imvwrtalis  is  attributed  to  ani- 
mus, not  to  mens.  All  this  is  the  rule  gathered  from  the 
great  majority  of  passages;  though  in  the  case  of  con- 
ceptions so  nearly  related  it  cannot  but  be  that  the  words 
are  sometimes  interchanged.  Under  ■^v;^''  *'^^  Greeks 
appear  primarily  and  originally  to  have  understood  the 
vital  force,  the  living  principle,  whereby  at  once  arose 
the  dim  sense  that  it  must  he  something  metaphysical, 
which  consequently  would  not  be  reached  by  death. 
Among  other  proofs  of  this  are  the  investigations  of  the 
relation  between  vov?  and  ^t^  preserved  by  Stobieus 
(Eel.,  Lib.  i.  c.  51,  §7,  8). 

10.  Upon  what  depends  the  identity  of  the  person  f 
Not  upon  the  matter  of  the  body ;  it  is  different  after  a 
few  years.  Not  upon  its  form,  which  changes  as  a  whole 
and  in  all  its  parts ;  all  but  the  expression  of  the  glance, 
by  which,  therefore,  we  still  know  a  man  even  after  many 
years;  which  proves  that  in  spite  of  all  changes  time  pro- 
duces in  him  something  in  him  remains  quite  untouched 
by  it.  It  is  just  this  by  which  we  recognise  Mm  even  after 
the  longest  intervals  of  time,  and  find  the  former  man 
entire.  It  is  the  same  with  ourselves,  for,  however  old  we 
become,  we  yet  feel  within  that  we  are  entirely  the  same 
as  we  were  when  we  were  young,  nay,  when  we  were  still 
children.  Thus,  which  unaltered  always  remains  quite  the 
same,  and  does  not  grow  old  along  with  ua,  13  really  tha 
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kernel  of  our  nature,  which  does  not  lie  in  time.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  identity  of  the  person  rests  upon  that  of 
consciousness.  But  by  this  is  understood  merely  the  con- 
nected recollection  of  the  course  of  life ;  hence  it  is  not 
sufficient  We  certainly  know  something  more  of  our  life 
than  of  a  novel  we  have  formerly  read,  yet  only  very  little. 
The  principal  events,  the  interesting  scenes,  have  impressed 
themselves  upon  us  ;  in  the  remainder  a  thousand  events 
are  forgotten  for  one  that  has  been  retained.  The  older 
we  become  the  more  do  things  pass  by  us  without  leaving 
any  trace.  Great  age,  illness,  injury  of  the  brain,  madness, 
may  deprive  us  of  memory  altogether,  but  the  identity  of 
the  person  is  not  thereby  lost.  It  rests  upon  the  identical 
toUl  and  the  unalterable  character  of  the  person.  It  is  it 
also  which  makes  the  expression  of  the  glance  unchange- 
able. In  the  heart  is  the  man,  not  in  the  head.  It  is  true 
that,  in  consequence  of  our  relation  to  the  external  world, 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  our  real  self  the  subject  of 
knowledge,  the  knowing  I,  which  wearies  in  the  evening, 
vanishes  in  sleep,  and  in  the  morning  shines  brighter  with 
renewed  strength.  This  is,  however,  the  mere  function  of 
the  brain,  and  not  our  own  self.  Our  true  self,  the  kernel 
of  our  nature,  is  what  is  behind  that,  and  really  knows 
nothing  but  willing  and  not  willing,  being  content  and  not 
content,  with  all  the  modifications  of  this,  which  are  called 
feelings,  emotions,  and  passions.  This  is  that  which  pro* 
duces  the  other,  does  not  sleep  with  it  when  it  sleeps,  and 
in  the  same  way  when  it  sinks  in  death  remains  uninjured. 
Everything,  on  the  contrary,  that  belongs  to  knowledge  is 
exposed  to  oblivion ;  even  actions  of  moral  significance  can 
sometimes,  after  years,  be  only  imperfectly  recalled,  and 
we  no  longer  know  accurately  and  in  detail  how  we  acted 
on  a  critical  occasion.  But  the  character  itself,  to  which 
the  actions  only  testify,  cannot  be  forgotten  by  us ;  it  is 
now  still  quite  the  same  as  then.  The  will  itself,  alone 
and  for  itself,  is  permanent,  for  it  alone  is  unchangeable, 
indestructible,  not  growing  old,  not  physical,  but  meta- 
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physical,  not  beloDging  to  the  phenomenal  appearance,  but 
to  that  itself  which  so  appears.  How  the  identity  of 
consciousness  also,  so  far  as  it  goes,  depends  upon  it  I 
have  shown  above  in  chapter  i  S.  ao  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
it  further  here. 

1 1.  Aristotle  says  in  passing,  in  his  book  on  the  com- 
parison of  the  desirable,  "  To  live  well  is  better  than  to 
live  "  (fie\TU)p  rov  ^^v  to  tv  ^,  Top.  iil  2).  From  this 
we  might  infer,  by  double  contraposition,  not  to  live  is 
better  than  to  live  badly.  This  is  also  evident  to  the  in- 
tellect ;  yet  the  great  majority  live  very  badly  rather  than 
not  at  all.  This  clinging  to  life  cannot  therefore  have  its 
ground  in  the  object  of  life,  since  life,  as  was  shown  in  the 
fourth  book,  is  really  a  constant  suffering,  or  at  the  least, 
as  will  be  shown  further  on  in  the  28th  chapter,  a  business 
which  does  not  cover  its  expenses ;  thus  that  clinging  to 
life  can  only  be  founded  in  the  auigect  of  it.  But  it  is  not 
founded  in  the  intellect,  it  is  no  result  of  reflection,  and  in 
general  is  not  a  matter  of  choice ;  but  this  willing  of  life 
is  something  that  is  taken  for  granted :  it  is  a  jnius  of  the 
intellect  itself.  We  ourselves  are  the  will  to  live,  and 
therefore  we  must  live,  weU  or  ill.  Only  from  the  fact 
that  tliis  clinging  to  a  life  which  is  so  little  worth  to  them 
is  entirely  a  priori  and  not  a  posteriori  can  we  explain 
the  excessive  fear  of  death  that  dwells  in  every  living 
thing,  which  £ochefoucauld  has  expressed  in  his  last  re- 
flection, with  rare  frankness  and  naivety,  and  upon  which 
the  effect  of  all  tragedies  and  heroic  actions  ultimately  rest, 
for  it  would  be  lost,  if  we  prized  life  only  according  to  its 
objective  worth.  Upon  this  inexpressible  horror  mortis  is 
also  founded  the  favourite  principle  of  all  ordinary  minds, 
that  whosoever  takes  his  own  life  must  be  mad ;  yet  not 
less  the  astonishment,  mingled  with  a  certain  admiration, 
which  this  action  always  excites  even  in  thinking  minds, 
because  it  is  so  opposed  to  the  nature  of  all  living  beings 
that  in  a  certain  sense  we  are  forced  to  admire  him  who  is 
able  to  perform  it.     For  stdcide  proceeds  from  a  purpose 
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of  the  intellect,  but  our  will  to  live  is  a  priiis  of  the  in- 
tellect. Thus  this  consideration  also,  which  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  chapter  28,  confirms  the  primacy  of  the  will 
in  self-consciousness. 

12.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  proves  more  clearly 
the  secondary,  dependent,  conditioned  nature  of  the  intellect 
than  its  periodical  intermittance.     In  deep  sleep  all  know- 
ing and  forming  of  ideas  ceases.     But  the  kernel  of  our 
nature,  the   metaphysical   part  of  it  which  the  organic 
functions  necessarily  presuppose  as  their  primum  mobile, 
must  never  pause  if  life  is  not  to  cease,  and,  moreover, 
as  something  metaphysical  and  therefore  incorporeal,  it 
requires  no  rest.    Therefore  the  philosophers  who  set  up 
a  soul  as  this  metaphysical  kernel,  i.e.,  an  originally  and 
essentially  knowing  being,  see  themselves  forced  to  the 
assertion  that  this  soul  is  quite  untiring  in  its  perceiving 
and  knowing,  therefore  continues  these  even  in  deep  sleep ; 
only  that  we  have  no  recollection  of  this  when  we  awake. 
The  falseness  of  this  assertion,  however,  was  easy  to  see 
whenever  one  had  rejected  that  soul  in  consequence  of 
Kant's  teaching.     For  sleep  and  waking  prove  to  the  un- 
prejudiced mind  in  the  clearest  manner  that  knowing  is  a 
secondary  function  and  conditioned  by  the  organism,  just 
like  any  other.     Only  the  heart  is  untiring,  because  its 
beating  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  are  not  directly 
conditioned  by  nerves,  but  are  just  the  original  manifesta- 
tion of  the  will.    Also  all  other  physiological  functions 
governed  merely  by  ganglionic  nerves,  which  have  only  a 
very  indirect  and  distant  connection  with  the  brain,  are 
carried  on  during  sleep,  although  the  secretions  take  place 
more  slowly ;  the  beating  of  the  heart  itself,  on  account  of 
its  dependence  upon  respiration,  which  is  conditioned  by 
the  cerebral  system  (medtUla  oblongcUa),  becoiues  with  it  a 
little  slower.    The  stomach  is  perhaps  most  active  in  sleep, 
which  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  special  consensus  with  the 
now  resting  brain,  which  occasions  mutual  disturbances. 
The  brain  alone,  and  with  it  knowing,  pauses  entirely  in 
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deep  sleep.  For  it  is  merely  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
as  the  ganglioa  system  is  the  minister  of  the  interior.  The 
braia,  with  its  function  of  knowing,  is  only  a  vedette  estab- 
lished by  the  will  for  its  external  ends,  which,  up  in  the 
watch-tower  of  the  head,  looks  round  through  the  windows 
of  the  senses  and  marks  where  mischief  threatens  and 
where  advantages  are  to  be  looked  for,  and  in  accordance 
with  whose  report  the  will  decides.  This  vedelte,  like 
every  one  engaged  on  active  service,  is  then  in  a  condition 
of  strain  and  effort,  and  therefore  it  is  glad  when,  after  its 
watch  is  completed,  it  is  again  withdrawn,  as  every  watch 
gladly  retires  from  its  post.  This  withdrawal  is  going  to 
sleep,  which  is  therefore  so  sweet  and  agreeable,  and  to 
which  we  are  so  glad  to  yield;  on  the  other  hand,  being 
roused  from  sleep  is  unwelcome,  because  it  recalls  the 
vedette  suddenly  to  its  post.  One  generally  feels  also  after 
the  beneficent  systole  the  reappearance  of  the  difGcult 
diastole,  the  reseparation  of  the  intellect  from  the  will. 
A  so-called  soul,  which  was  originally  and  radically  a 
knowing  being,  would,  on  the  contrary,  necessarily  feel  on 
awaking  like  a  fish  put  back  into  water.  In  sleep,  when 
merely  the  vegetative  life  is  carried  on,  the  will  works 
only  according  to  its  original  and  essentiEil  nature,  undis- 
turbed from  without,  with  no  diminution  of  its  power 
through  the  activity  of  the  brain  and  the  exertion  of 
knowing,  which  is  the  heaviest  organic  function,  yet  for  the 
organism  merely  a  means,  not  an  end ;  therefore,  in  sleep 
the  whole  power  of  the  will  is  directed  to  the  mainten- 
ance and,  where  it  is  necessary,  the  improvement  of  the 
organism.  Hence  all  healing,  all  favourable  crises,  take 
place  in  sleep ;  for  the  vis  ntUurce  medicatrix  has  free  play 
only  when  it  is  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  function 
of  knowledge.  The  embryo  which  has  still  to  form  the 
body  therefore  sleeps  continuously,  and  the  new-born 
child  the  greater  part  of  its  time.  In  this  sense  Burdach 
{Phytiologie,  vol.  iii.  p.  484)  quite  rightly  declares  sleep 
to  be  the  original  state. 
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With  reference  to  the  brain  itself,  I  account  to  myself 
for  the  necessity  of  sleep  more  fully  through  an  hypothesis 
which  appears  to  have  been  first  set  up  in  Keumann's 
book,  "  Von  den  Krankheiten  dcs  Menschen"  1834,  voL  4, 
§  216.     It  is  this,  that  the  nutrition  of  the  braiu,  thus  the 
renewal  of  its  substance  from  the  blood,  cannot  go  on 
while  we  are  awake,  because  the  very  eminent  organic 
function  of  knowing  and  thinking  would  be  disturbed  or 
put  an  end  to  by  the  low  and  material  function  of  nutri- 
tion.   This  explains  the  fact  that  sleep  is  not  a  purely 
negative  condition,  a^  mere  pausing  of  the  activity  of  the 
brain,  but  also  shows  a  positive  character.     This  makes 
itself  known  through  the  circumstance  that  between  sleep 
and  waking  there  is  no  mere  difference  of  degree,  but  a 
fixed    boundary,    which,    as   soon    as    sleep  intervenes, 
declares  itself  in  dreams  which  are  completely  difiTerenu 
from  our  immediately   preceding  thoughts.      A  further 
proof  of  this  is  that  when  we  have  dreams  which  frighten 
us  we  try  in  vain  to  cry  out,  or  to  ward  ofi*  attacks,  or 
to  shake  off  sleep ;  so  that  it  is  as  if  the  connecting-link 
between  the  brain  and  the  motor  nerves,  or  between  the 
cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum  (as  the  regulator  of  move- 
ments) were  abolished ;  for  the  brain  remains  in  its  iso- 
lation and   sleep  holds  us   fast   as  with   brazen  claws. 
Finally,  the  positive  character  of  sleep  can  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  a  certain  degree  of  strength  is  required  for 
sleeping.     Therefore  too  great  fatigue  or  natural  weakness 
prevent  us  from  seizing  it,  capere  somnum.    This  may  be 
explained  from  the  fact  that  the  process  of  niUrition  must 
be  introduced  if  sleep  is  to  ensue :  the  brain  must,  as  it 
were,  begin  to  feed.     Moreover,  the  increased  flow  of  blood 
into  the  brain  during  sleep  is  explicable  from  the  nutritive 
process ;  and  also  the  position  of  the  arms  laid  together 
above  the  head,  which  is  instinctively  assumed  because  it 
furthers  this  process :  also  why  children,  so  long  as  their 
brain  is  still  growing,  require  a  great  deal  of  sleep,  while 
in  old  age,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  certain  atrophy  of 
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the  brain,  as  of  all  the  parts,  takes  place,  sleep  is 
short ;  and  finally  why  excessive  sleep  prodacea  a  certain 
dnlness  of  consciousness,  the  consequence  of  a  certain 
hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  which  in  the  case  of  habitual 
excess  of  sleep  may  become  permanent  and  produce 
imbecility :  opuj  xai  ttoXv;  {nrvo^  (twxos  est  etiam  multua 
somnm),  Od.  15,  394.  The  need  of  sleep  is  therefore 
directly  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  braio-life, 
thus  to  the  clearness  of  the  consciousness.  Those  animals 
whose  brain-life  ia  weak  and  dull  sleep  little  and  lightly  j 
for  example,  repLiles  and  fishes:  and  here  I  must  remind 
the  reader  that  the  winter  sleep  is  sleep  almost  only  in 
name,  for  it  is  not  an  inaction  of  the  brain  alooe,  but 
of  the  whole  oi^anism,  thus  a  kind  of  apparent  death. 
Animals  of  considerable  intelligence  sleep  deeply  and 
long.  Men  also  require  more  sleep  the  more  developed, 
both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  more  active 
their  brain  is.  Montaigne  relates  of  himself  that  he  had 
always  been  a  long  sleeper,  that  he  had  passed  a  large  part 
of  his  life  in  sleeping,  and  at  an  advanced  age  still  slept 
from  eight  to  nine  hours  at  a  time  (Liv.  iii.,  chap.  13). 
Descartes  also  is  reported  to  have  slept  a  great  deal 
(Baillet,  Vie  dt  Deacartee,  1693,  p.  288).  Kant  allowed 
himself  seven  hours  for  sleep,  hut  it  was  so  hard  for  him 
to  do  with  this  that  he  ordered  his  servant  to  force  him 
against  his  will,  and  without  listening  to  his  remonstrances, 
to  get  up  at  the  set  time  (Jachmann,  Immanuel  Kant,  p. 
162).  For  the  more  completely  awake  a  man  is,  i.e.,  the 
clearer  and  more  lively  his  consciousness,  the  greawr  for 
him  is  the  necessity  of  sleep,  thus  the  deeper  and  longer 
he  sleeps.  Accordingly  much  thinking  or  hard  brain>work 
increases  the  need  of  sleep.  That  sustained  muscular 
exertion  also  makes  us  sleepy  is  to  be  explained  from 
the  fact  that  in  this  the  brain  continuously,  by  moans  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  motor 
nerves,  imparts  the  stimulus  to  the  muscles  which  affects 
their  irritability,  and  in  this  way  it  exhausts  its  strength. 

TOU  IL  2  G 
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The  fatigue  which  we  observe  in  the  arms  and  legs  has 
accordingly  its  real  seat  in  the  brain ;  just  as  the  pain 
which  these  parts  feel  is  really  experienced  in  the  brain  ; 
for  it  is  connected  with  the  motor  nerves,  as  with  the 
nerves  of  sense.  The  muscles  which  are  not  actuated  from 
the  brain — for  example,  those  of  the  heart — accordingly 
never  tire.  The  same  grounds  explain  the  fact  that  both 
during  and  after  great  muscular  exertion  we  cannot  think 
acutely.  That  one  has  far  less  energy  of  mind  in  summer 
than  in  winter  is  partly  explicable  from  the  fact  that  in 
summer  one  sleeps  less ;  for  the  deeper  one  has  slept,  the 
more  completely  awake,  the  more  lively,  is  one  afterwards. 
This,  however,  must  not  mislead  us  into  extending  sleep 
unduly,  for  then  it  loses  in  intension,  i.e.,  in  deepness  and 
soundness,  what  it  gains  in  extension  ;  whereby  it  becomes 
mere  loss  of  time.  This  is  what  Goethe  means  when  he 
says  (in  the  second  part  of  *'  Faust ")  of  morning  slumber : 
"  Sleep  is  husk :  throw  it  off."  Thus  in  general  the  phe- 
nomenon of  sleep  most  specially  confirms  the  assertion 
that  consciousness,  apprehension,  knowing,  thinking,  is 
nothing  original  in  us,  but  a  conditioned  and  secondary 
state.  It  is  a  luxury  of  nature,  and  indeed  its  highest, 
which  it  can  therefore  the  less  afford  to  pursue  without 
interruption  the  higher  the  pitch  to  which  it  has  l)een 
brought.  It  is  the  product,  the  efflorescence  of  the  cerebral 
nerve-system,  which  is  itself  nourished  like  a  parasite  by 
the  rest  of  the  organism.  This  also  agrees  with  what  is 
shown  in  our  third  book,  that  knowing  is  so  much  the 
purer  and  more  perfect  the  more  it  has  freed  and  severed 
itself  from  the  will,  whereby  the  purely  objective,  the 
aesthetic  comprehension  appears.  Just  as  an  extract  is  so 
much  the  purer  the  more  it  has  been  separated  from  that 
out  of  which  it  is  extracted  and  been  cleared  of  all  sedi- 
ment. The  opposite  is  shown  by  the  vrUl^  whose  most 
immediate  manifestation  is  the  whole  organic  life,  and 
primarily  the  untiring  heart 

This  last  consideration  is  related  to  the  theme  of  the 
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following  chapter,  to  'which  it  therefore  makes  the  transition : 
yet  the  following  observation  belongs  to  it  In  magnetic 
somDambulism  the  conscionsness  is  doubled:  two  trains 
of  knowledge,  each  connected  in  itself,  but  quite  different 
from  each  other,  arise  ;  the  waking  consciousness  knows 
nothing  of  the  Bomnambulent.  But  the  will  retains  In 
both  tiie  same  character,  and  remains  throughout  iden- 
tical; it  expresses  in  both  the  same  inclinations  and  aver- 
sions. For  the  function  may  be  doubled,  but  not  the  true 
nature. 


(    468    ) 


CHAPTER  XX} 

OBJECTIFICATION  OF  THE  WILL  IN  THE  ANIMAL  ORGANISM. 

By  oljectificcUion  I  understand  the  self-exhibition  in  the 
real  corporeal  world.  However,  this  world  itself,  as  was 
fully  shown  in  the  first  book  and  its  supplements,  is 
throughout  conditioned  by  the  knowing  subject,  thus  by 
the  intellect,  and  therefore  as  such  is  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable outside  the  knowledge  of  this  subject;  for  it 
primarily  consists  simply  of  ideas  of  perception,  and  as 
such  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  brain.  After  its  removal 
the  thing  in  itself  would  remain.  That  this  is  the  wUl 
is  the  theme  of  the  second  book,  and  is  there  proved  first 
of  all  in  the  human  organism  and  in  that  of  the  brutes. 

The  knowledge  of  the  external  world  may  also  be 
defined  as  the  consciousness  of  other  things,  in  opposition  to 
self-consciousness.  Since  we  have  found  in  the  latter  that 
its  true  object  or  material  is  the  will,  we  shall  now,  with 
the  same  intention,  take  into  consideration  the  conscious- 
ness of  other  things,  thus  objective  knowledge.  Now  here 
my  thesis  is  this :  thai  which  in  self  consciousness,  thus 
sutjedively  is  the  intellect,  presents  itself  in  the  consciousness 
of  other  things,  thus  objectively,  as  the  brain;  and  that  which 
in  self-consciousness,  thus  subjectively,  is  the  will,  presents 
itself  in  the  consciousness  of  other  things,  thus  objectively,  as 
the  whole  organism. 

To  the  evidence  which  is  given  in  support  of  this  pro- 
position, both  in  our  second  book  and  iu  the  first  two 
chapters  of  the  treatise  "  Ueber  den  Willen  in  der  NiUur," 

^  This  chapter  is  conneoted  with  §  20  of  the  fint  volume. 
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I  add  the  following  supplementarj  remarks  and  illustra- 
tions. 

Nearly  all  that  is  necessary  to  establish  the  first  part  of 
-this  thesis  has  already  been  brought  forvard  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  for  in  the  necessity  of  sleep,  in  the  altera- 
tions that  arise  from  age,  and  in  the  difTereaces  of  the 
anatomical  conformation,  it  was  proved  that  the  intellect 
is  of  a  secondary  nature,  and  depends  absolutely  upon  a 
single  organ,  the  brain,  whose  function  it  is,  just  as  grasp- 
ing is  the  function  of  the  hand ;  that  it  is  therefore 
physical,  like  digestion,  not  metaphysical,  like  the  will 
As  good  digestion  requires  a  healthy,  strong  stomach,  as 
athletic  power  requires  muscular  sinewy  arms,  so  extra- 
ordinary intelligence  requires  an  unusually  developed, 
beautifully  formed  brain  of  exquisitely  fine  texture  and 
animated  by  a  vigorous  pulse.  The  nature  of  the  wHl,  on 
the  contrary,  is  dependent  upon  no  organ,  and  can  be 
prognosticated  from  none.  The  greatest  error  in  Gall's 
phrenology  is  that  he  assigns  organs  of  the  brain  for  moral 
qualities  also.  Injuries  to  the  head,  with  loss  of  brain  sub- 
stance, affect  theintellect  as  a  rule  very  disadvantageous!/: 
they  result  in  complete  or  partial  imbecility  or  forgetful- 
ness  of  language,  permanent  or  temporary,  yet  sometimes 
only  of  one  language  out  of  several  which  were  known, 
also  in  the  loss  of  other  knowledge  possessed,  &c.,  &c. 
On  the  other  baud,  we  never  read  that  after  a  misfortune 
of  this  kind  the  chaToder  has  undergone  a  change,  that  the 
man  has  perhaps  become  morally  worse  or  better,  or  has 
lost  certain  inclinations  or  passions,  or  assumed  new  ones; 
never.  For  the  will  has  not  its  seat  in  the  brain,  and 
moreover,  as  that  which  is  metaphysical,  it  is  the  prius  of 
the  brain,  as  of  the  whole  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
altered  by  injuries  of  the  brain.  According  to  an  experi- 
ment made  by  Spallaozaui  and  repeated  by  Voltaire,^  a 

■  Sfs^lantani,   SitnUati  di  tipe.  SeeiOd  Ilaliana,   Tom.   i.  p.   5S1. 

rwnzf   topra   la  riprodiaimu   diUa  VoUairt,  La  coIimoflnM  d\i  rivirend 

lata  fxUi  lamaAt  terrain  :    in  the  fin  Cacarbatier. 
Menorit  di  aolemutMa  «  jEnea  <£cUa 
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suail  that  has  had  its  head  cut  off  remaius  alive,  and  after 
some  weeks  a  new  head  grows  on,  together  with  horns ; 
with  this  consciousness  and  ideas  again  appear ;  while  till 
then  the  snail  had  only  given  evidence  of  blind  will 
through  unregulated  movements.  Thus  here  also  we  find 
the  will  as  the  substance  which  is  permanent,  the  intellect, 
on  the  contrary,  conditioned  by  its  organ,  as  the  changing 
accident.    It  may  be  defined  as  the  regulator  of  the  will. 

It  was   perhaps  Tiedemann  who  first  compared   the 
cerebral  nervous  system  to  a  parasite  {Tiedemann  und 
Trevirann's  Journal  fur  Physiologies  Bd.  i  §  62).     The 
comparison  is  happy;    for  the  brain,  together  with  the 
spinal  cord  and  nerves  which  depend  upon  it,  is,  as  it  were, 
implanted  in  the  organism,  and  is  nourished  by  it  without 
on  its  part  directly  contributing  anything  to  the  support  of 
the  economy  of  the  organism  ;  therefore  there  can  be  life 
without  a  brain,  as  in  the  case  of  brainless  abortions,  and 
also  in  the  case  of  tortoises,  which  live  for  three  weeks 
after  their  heads  have  been  cut  off;  only  the  medtUla 
oblongata,  as  the  organ  of  respiration,  must  be  spared. 
Indeed  a  hen  whose  whole  brain  Flourens  had  cut  away 
lived  for  ten  months  and  grew.    Even  in  the  case  of  men 
the  destruction  of   the  brain  does  not  produce  death 
directly,  but  only  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  and 
then  of  the  heart  (Bichat,  Sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort,  Part  ii., 
art.  ii.  §  i).     On  the  other  hand,  the  brain  controls  the 
relations  to  the  external  world;   this  alone  is  its  office, 
and  hereby  it  discharges  its  debt  to  the  organism  which 
nourishes  it,  since   its  existence  is  conditioned  by  the 
external  relations.    Accordingly  the  brain  alone  of  all  the 
parts  requires  sleep,  because  its  activity  is  completely  dis- 
tinct from  its  support;  the  former  only  consumes  both 
strength  and  substance,  the  latter  is  performed  by  the  rest 
of  the  organism  as  the  nurse  of  the  brain :  thus  because 
its  activity  contributes  nothing  to  its  continued  existence 
it  becomes  exhausted,  and  only  when  it  pauses  in  sleep 
does  its  nourishment  go  on  unhindered. 
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The  secoud  part  of  our  thesis,  stated  above,  will  require 
a  fuller  exposition  even  after  all  that  I  have  said  about  it 
in  the  writings  referred  to.  I  have  shown  above,  in  chapter 
18,  that  the  thing  in  itself,  which  must  lie  at  the  foun-  f 
dation  of  every  phenomenon,  and  therefore  of  our  own 
phenomenal  existence  also,  throws  off  in  self-consciousness 
one  of  its  phenomenal  forms — apace,  and  only  retains  the 
other — time.  On  this  account  it  presents  itself  here  more 
immediately  than  anywhere  else,  and  we  claim  it  as  will, 
according  to  its  most  undisguised  manifestation.  But  no 
permanent  evbaianee,  such  as  matter  is,  can  present  itaelf 
in  time  alone,  because,  as  §  4  of  the  first  volume  showed, 
such  a  substance  is  only  possible  through  the  intimate 
union  of  space  and  time.  Therefore,  in  self-consciousness 
the  will  is  not  apprehended  as  the  enduring  substratum  of 
its  impulses,  therefore  is  not  perceived  as  a  permanent 
substance ;  but  only  it£  individual  acta,  such  as  purposes, 
wishes,  and  emotions,  are  known  successively  and  during 
tlie  time  they  last,  directly,  yet  not  perceptibly.  The 
knowledge  of  the  will  in  self>consciou8nes8  is  accordingly 
not  a  perception  of  it,  but  a  perfectly  direct  becoming 
aware  of  its  successive  impulses.  On  the  other  baud,  for 
the  knowledge  which  is  directed  outwardly,  brought  about 
by  the  senses  and  perfected  in  the  understanding,  which, 
besides  time,  lias  also  space  for  its  form,  which  two  it  con- 
nects In  the  closest  manner  by  means  of  the  function  of 
the  understanding,  causality,  whereby  it  really  becomes 
perception — this  knowledge  presents  to  itself  perceptibly 
what  in  inner  immediate  apprehension  was  conceived  as 
will,  as  organic  body,  whose  particular  movements  visibly 
present  to  us  the  acts,  and  whose  parts  and  forms  visibly 
preseuc  to  us  the  sustained  efforts,  the  fundamental  char- 
acter,  of  the  individually  given  will,  nay,  whose  pain  and 
comfort  are  perfectly  immediate  affections  of  this  will 
itself. 

We  first  become  aware  of  this  identity  of  the  body  with 
the  will  in  the  individual  actions  of  the  two,  for  in  these 
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what  is  known  in  self-consciousness  as  an  immediate,  real 
act  of  will,  at  the  same  time  and  unseparated,  exhibits 
itself  outwardly  as  movement  of  the  body ;  and  every  one 
beholds  the  purposes  of  his  will,  which  are  instantaneously 
brought  about  by  motives  which  just  as  instantaneously 
appear  at  once  as  faithfully  copied  in  as  many  actions  of 
his  body  as  his  body  itself  is  copied  in  his  shadow ;  and 
from  this,  for  the  unprejudiced  man,  the  knowledge  arises  in 
the  simplest  manner  that  his  body  is  merely  the  outward 
manifestation  of  his  will,  i.e.,  the  way  in  which  his  will 
exhibits  itself  in  his  perceiving  intellect,  or  his  will  itself 
under  the  form  of  the  idea.     Only  if  we  forcibly  deprive 
ourselves  of  this  primary  and  simple  information  can  we 
for  a  short  time  marvel  at  the  process  of  our  own  bodily 
action  as  a  miracle,  which  then  rests  on  the  fact  that 
between  the  act  of  will  and  the  action  of  the  body  there  is 
really  no  causal  connection,  for  they  are  directly  identical^ 
and  their  apparent  difference  only  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  here  what  is  one  and  the  same  is  apprehended 
in  two  different  modes  of  knowledge,  the  outer  and  the 
inner.     Actual  willing  is,  in  fact,  inseparable  from  doing ; 
and  in  the  strictest  sense  only  that  is  an  act  of  will  which 
the  deed  sets  its  seal  to.    Mere  resolves  of  the  will,  on  the 
contrary,  till  they  are  carried  out,  are  only  intentions,  and 
arc  therefore  matter  of  the  intellect  alone ;  as  such  they 
have  their  place  merely  in  the  brain,  and  are  nothing  more 
than  completed  calculations  of  the  relative  strength  of  the 
different  opposing  motives.     They  have,  therefore,  certainly 
great  probability,  but  no  infallibility.    They  may  turn  out 
false,  not  only  through  alteration  of  the  circumstances,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  the  estimation  of  the  effect  of  the 
respective  motives  upon  the  will  itself  was  erroneous,  which 
then  shows  itself,  for  the  deed  is  untrue  to  the  purpose  : 
therefore  before  it  is  carried  out  no  resolve  is  certain.    The 
will  itself,  then,  is  operative  only  in  real  action ;  hence  in 
muscular  action,  and  consequently  in  irritability.  Thus  the 
ivill  proper  objectifies  itself  in  this.    The  cerebrum  is  the 
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place  of  motives,  where,  through  these,  the  will  becomes 
choice,  i.e.,  becomes  more  definitely  determined  hy  motives. 
These  motives  are  ideas,  which,  on  the  occasion  of  external 
stimuli  of  the  organs  of  sense,  arise  by  means  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  and  are  also  worked  up  into  conceptions, 
and  then  into  resolves.  When  it  comes  to  the  real  act  of 
■will  these  motives,  the  workshop  of  which  is  the  cerebrum, 
act  through  the  medium  of  the  cerebellum  upon  the  spinal 
cord  and  the  motor  nerves  which  proceed  from  it,  which 
then  act  upon  the  muscles,  yet  merely  as  stimuli  of  their 
irritability ;  for  galvanic,  chemical,  and  even  mechanical 
stimuli  can  effect  the  same  contraction  which  the  motor 
nerve  calls  forth.  Thus  what  was  motive  in  the  brain  acts, 
when  it  reaches  the  muscle  through  the  nerves,  as  mere 
stimulus.  Sensibility  in  itself  is  quite  unable  to  contract  a 
muscle.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  muscle  itself,  and  its 
capacity  for  doing  so  is  called  irritahUUg,  ie.,  ausceptihUity 
to  stimuli.  It  is  exclusively  a  property  of  the  muscle.as  sen- 
sibility is  exclusively  a  property  of  the  nerve.  The  latter 
indeed  gives  the  muscle  the  occasion  for  its  contraction,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  it  that,  in  some  mechanical  way,  draws  the 
muscle  together ;  but  this  happens  simply  and  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  irrilabUitrf,  whicii  is  a  power  of  the  muscle  itself. 
Apprehended  from  without  this  is  a  Qualitas  occulta,  and 
only  self-consciousness  reveals  it  as  the  vnll.  In  the  causal 
chain  here  briefly  set  forth,  from  the  effect  of  the  motive 
lying  outside  us  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  the  will 
does  not  in  some  way  come  in  as  the  last  link  of  the  chain ; 
but  it  is  the  metaphysical  substratum  of  the  irritability  of 
the  moscle :  thus  it  plays  here  precisely  the  same  part 
which  in  a  physical  or  chemical  chain  of  causes  is  played  by 
the  mysterious  forces  of  nature  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  process — forces  which  as  such  are  not  themselves  in- 
volved as  links  in  the  causal  chain,  but  impart  to  all  the 
links  of  it  the  capacity  to  act,  as  I  have  fully  shown  in 
§  26  of  the  first  volume.  Therefore  we  would  ascribe  the 
contraction  of  the  muede  also  to  a  similar  mysterious 
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force  of  nature,  if  it  were  not  that  this  contraction  is 
disclosed  to  us  by  an  entirely  different  source  of  know- 
ledge— self-consciousness  as  tviU,  Hence,  as  was  said 
above,  if  we  start  from  the  will  our  own  muscular  move- 
ment appears  to  us  a  miracle ;  for  indeed  there  is  a  strict 
causal  chain  from  the  external  motive  to  the  muscular 
action  ;  but  the  will  itself  is 'not  included  as  a  link  in  it, 
but,  as  the  metaphysical  substratum  of  the  possibility  of 
an  action  upon  the  muscle  through  brain  and  nerve,  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  present  muscular  action  also ;  there- 
fore the  latter  is  not  properly  its  effect  but  its  manifesta- 
tion. As  such  it  enters  the  world  of  idea,  the  form  of 
which  is  the  law  of  causality,  a  world  which  is  entirely 
different  from  the  ivill  in  itself :  and  thus,  if  we  start  from 
the  rvill,  this  manifestation  has,  for  attentive  reflection,  the 
appearance  of  a  miracle,  but  for  deeper  investigation  it 
affords  the  most  direct  authentication  of  the  great  truth 
that  what  appears  in  the  phenomenon  as  body  and  its 
action  is  in  itself  vnll.  If  now  perhaps  the  motor  nerve 
that  leads  to  my  hand  is  severed,  the  will  can  no  longer 
move  it.  This,  however,  is  not  because  the  hand  has 
ceased  to  be,  like  every  part  of  my  body,  the  objectivity, 
the  mere  visibility,  of  my  will,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
irritability  has  vanished,  but  because  the  effect  of  the 
motive,  in  consequence  of  which  alone  I  can  move  my 
hand,  cannot  reach  it  and  act  on  its  muscles  as  a  stimulus, 
for  the  line  of  connection  between  it  and  the  brain  is 
broken.  Thus  really  my  will  is,  in  this  part,  only  de- 
prived of  the  effect  of  the  motive.  The  will  objectifies 
itself  directly,  in  irritability,  not  in  sensibility. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  misunderstandings  about  this 
important  point,  especially  such  as  proceed  from  physio- 
logy pursued  in  a  purely  empirical  manner,  I  shall  explain, 
the  whole  process  somewhat  more  thoroughly.  My  doc- 
trine asserts  that  the  whole  body  is  the  will  itself,  exhibit- 
ing itself  in  the  perception  of  the  brain ;  consequently, 
having  entered  into  its  forms  of  knowledge.    From  this  it 
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follows  that  the  will  is  everywhere  equally  present  in  the 
whole  body,  as  is  also  demonstrably  the  case,  for  the  orga- 
nic functions  are  its  work  no  less  than  the  animal.  But 
how,  then,  can  we  reconcile  it  with  this,  that  the  voluntary 
actions,  those  most  undeniable  expressions  of  the  will, 
clearly  originate  in  the  brain,  and  thus  only  through  the 
spinal  cord  reach  the  nerve  fibres,  which  finally  set  the 
limbe  in  motion,  and  the  paralysis  or  severing  of  which 
therefore  prevents  the  possibility  of  voluntary  movement  ? 
This  would  lead  one  to  think  that  the  will,  like  the  intel- 
lect, has  its  seat  only  in  the  brain,  and,  like  it,  is  a  mere 
function  of  the  brain. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  case:  bnt  the  whole  body  is  and 
remains  the  exhibition  of  the  will  in  perception,  thus  the 
will  itself  objectively  perceived  by  means  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain.  That  process,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
acts  of  wiU,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  will,  which, 
according  to  my  doctrine,  expresses  itself  in  every  phe- 
nomenon of  nature,  even  in  vegetable  and  inorganic  phe- 
nomena, appears  In  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  as  a 
tonsdous  will.  A  cOTiatfummess,  however,  is  essentially  a 
unity,  and  therefore  always  requires  a  central  point  of 
unity.  The  necessity  of  consciousness  is,  as  I  have  often 
explained,  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  complication,  and  thereby  more  multifarious 
wants,  of  an  orgauisni,  the  acts  of  its  will  must  be  guided 
by  motives,  no  longer,  as  in  the  lower  grades,  by  mere 
stimuli.  For  this  purpose  it  had  at  this  stage  to  appear 
provided  with  a  knowing  consdonsness,  thus  wi^  an 
intellect,  as  the  medium  and  place  of  the  motives.  This 
intellect,  if  itself  objectively  perceived,  exhibits  itself  as 
the  brain,  together  with  its  appendages,  spinal  cord,  and 
nerves.  It  is  the  brain  now  in  which,  on  the  occasion  of 
external  impressions,  the  ideas  arise  which  become  motives 
for  the  wilh  But  in  the  ratioital  intellect  they  undergo 
besides  this  a  still  further  working  up,  through  refiection 
and  deliberation.     Thus  such  an  intellect  must  first  of  all 
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unite  in  one  point  all  impressions,  together  with  the 
working  up  of  them  hy  its  functions,  whether  to  mere 
perception  or  to  conceptions,  a  point  which  will  be,  as  it 
were,  the  focus  of  all  its  rays,  in  order  that  that  unity  of 
consciousness  may  arise  which  is  the  theoreticaX  ego,  the 
supporter  of  the  whole  consciousness,  in  which  it  presents 
itself  as  identical  with  the  vnlling  ego,  whose  mere  function 
of  knowledge  it  is.  That  point  of  unity  of  consciousness, 
or  the  theoretical  ego,  is  just  Kant's  synthetic  unity  of 
apperception,  upon  which  all  ideas  string  themselves  as 
on  a  string  of  pearls,  and  on  account  of  which  the  ''  I 
think,"  as  the  thread  of  the  string  of  pearls,  "  must  be 
capable  of  accompanying  all  our  ideas."  ^  This  assembling- 
place  of  the  motives,  then,  where  their  entrance  into  the 
single  focus  of  consciousness  takes  place,  is  the  brain. 
Here,  in  the  non-rational  consciousness,  they  are  merely 
perceived ;  in  the  rationed  consciousness  they  are  elucidated 
by  conceptions,  thus  are  first  thought  in  the  abstract  and 
compared;  upon  which  the  will  chooses,  in  accordance 
with  its  individual  and  immutable  character,  and  so  the 
purpose  results  which  now,  by  means  of  the  cerebellum, 
the  spinal  cord,  and  the  nerves,  sets  the  outward  limbs  in 
motion.  For  although  the  will  is  quite  directly  present  in 
these,  inasmuch  as  they  are  merely  its  manifestation,  yet 
when  it  has  to  move  according  to  motives,  or  indeed 
according  to  reflection,  it  requires  such  an  apparatus  for 
the  apprehension  and  working  up  of  ideas  into  such 
motives,  in  conformity  with  which  its  acts  here  appear  as 
resolves :  just  as  the  nourishment  of  the  blood  with  chyle 
requires  a  stomach  and  intestines,  in  which  this  is  pre- 
pared, and  then  as  such  is  poured  into  the  blood  through 
the  ductus  thoracicus,  which  here  plays  the  part  which  the 
spinal  cord  plays  in  the  former  case.  The  matter  may  be 
most  simply  and  generally  comprehended  thus :  the  will  is 
immediately  present  as  irritability  in  all  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  whole  body,  as  a  continusil  striving  after 
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activity  in  general.  Now  if  this  Btiiving  is  to  realise 
itself,  thus  to  manifest  itself  aa  movement,  this  movement 
must  as  such  have  some  direction ;  bnt  this  direction  must 
be  ddermirud  hy  something,  i.e.,  it  requires  a  guide,  and 
this  is  the  nervous  system.  For  to  the  mere  irritability, 
as  it  lies  in  the  muscular  fibres  and  in  itself  is  pure  will, 
all  directions  are  alike ;  thus  it  determines  itself  in  no 
direction,  but  behaves  like  a  body  which  is  equally  drawn 
in  all  directions ;  it  remains  at  rest.  Since  the  activity  of 
the  nerves  comes  in  as  motive  (in  the  case  of  reflex  move* 
ments  as  a  stimulus],  the  striving  force,  i.e.,  the  irritability, 
receives  a  definite  direction,  and  now  produces  the  move- 
ments. Yet  those  external  acts  of  will  which  require  no 
motives,  and  thus  also  no  working  up  of  mere  stimuli  into 
ideas  in  the  brain,  from  which  motives  arise,  bat  which 
follow  immediately  upon  stimuli,  for  the  most  part  inward 
stimuli,  are  the  refiez  movements,  starting  only  from  the 
spinal  cord,  as,  for  example,  spasms  and  cramp,  in  which 
the  will  acts  without  the  brain  taking  part.  In  an  analo- 
gous manner  the  will  carries  on  the  organic  life,  also  by 
nerve  stimulus,  which  does  not  proceed  from  the  brain. 
Thus  the  will  appears  in  every  muscle  as  irritability,  and 
is  consequently  of  itself  in  a  position  to  contract  them,  yet 
only  in  general;  in  order  that  some  definite  contraction 
should  take  place  at  a  given  moment,  there  is  required 
here,  as  everywhere,  a  cause,  which  in  this  case  must  be 
a  stimulus.  This  is  everywhere  given  by  the  aerve  which 
goes  into  the  muscle.  If  this  nerve  is  in  connection  with 
the  brain,  then  the  contraction  is  a  conscious  act  of  will, 
i.e.,  takes  place  in  accordance  with  motives,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  eademal  impressions,  have  arisen  as  ideas  in  the 
brain.  If  the  nerve  is  Jiot  in  connection  with  the  brain, 
but  with  the  aympcUhicus  maxiinus,  then  the  contraction  is 
involuntary  and  unconscious,  an  act  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  organic  life,  and  the  nerve  stimulus 
which  causes  it  is  occasioned  by  in'Kord  impressions ;  for 
example,  by  the  pressure  upon  the  stomadi  of  the  food 
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received,  or  of  the  chyme  upon  the  intestines,  or  of  the 
in-flowing  blood  upon  the  walls  of  the  heart,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  act  is  digestion,  or  Tnotus  pei^alticics,  or 
beating  of  the  heart,  &c. 

But  if  now,  in  this  process,  we  go  one  step  further,  we 
find  that  the  muscles  are  the  product  of  the  blood,  the 
result  of  its  work  of  condensation,  nay,  to  a  certain  extent 
they  are  merely  solidified,  or,  as  it  were,  clotted  or  crystal- 
lised blood ;  for  they  have  taken  up  into  themselves,  almost 
unaltered,  its  fibrin  (cruor)  and  its  colouring  matter  (Bur^ 
dacKs  Physiologie,  Bd.  v.  §  686).     But  the  force  which 
forms  the  muscle  out  of  the  blood  must  not  be  assumed  to 
be  different  from  that  which  afterwards  moves  it  as  irrita- 
bility, upon  nerve  stimulus,  which  the  brain  supplies ;  in 
which  case  it  then  presents  itself  in  self-consciousness  as 
that  which  we  call  vnlL    The  close  connection  between 
the  blood  and  irritability  is  also  shown  by  this,  that  where, 
on  account  of  imperfection  of  the  lesser  circulation,  part  of 
the  blood  returns  to  the  heart  unoxidised,  the  irritability 
is  also  uncommonly  weak,  as  in  the  batrachia.    Moreoyer, 
the  movement  of  the  blood,  like  that  of  the  muscle,  is 
independent  and  original ;  it  does  not,  like  irritation,  re- 
quire the  influence  of  the  nerve,  and  is  even  independent 
of  the  heart,  as  is  shown  most  clearly  by  the  return  of  the 
blood  through  the  veins  to  the  heart ;  for  here  it  is  not 
propelled  hy  s^  vis  a  tergo,  as  in  the  case  of  the  arterial 
circulation ;  and  all  other  mechanical  explanations,  such 
as  a  power  of  suction  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
are  quite  inadequate.     (See  Burdach's  Physiologie,  Bd.  4, 
§  763,  and  Bosch,  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  des  Blutes,  §11,  seq.) 
It  is  remarkable  to  see  how  the  French,  who  recognise 
nothing  but  mechanical  forces,  controvert  each  other  with 
insufficient  grounds  upon  both  sides ;  and  Bichat  ascribes 
the  flowing  back  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  to  the 
pressure  of  the  walls  of  the  capillary  tubes,  and  Magendie, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  continued  action  of  the  impulse 
of  the  heart  {Precis  de  Physiologie  par  Magendie,  vol.  ii.  p. 
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389).  That  the  movement  of  the  blood  is  alao  independent 
of  the  nervous  system,  at  least  of  the  cerebral  nervous 
system,  is  shown  by  the  fetus,  which  (according  to  Mailer's 
Physidogie),  vithout  brain  and  spinal  cord,  has  yet  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  And  Flourens  also  says :  "  Le  mffuveTnent 
du  caeur,  pris  en.  soi,  et  abstraction  faite  de  t<nU  «  qui  n'est 
pas  essentiellement  lui,  comme  sa  durie,  son  inergie,  ne  d^end 
ni  imvUdialement,  nt  ayinstantaTUment,  du  sysUme  nerveux 
central,  et  cons^quemrtient  c'est  dans  tout  autre  point  de  ce 
systhne  que  dans  les  ceiUres  nerveux  eux-vUmes,  qu'il  faut 
ehercher  le  principe primitif  ei  immidiat  de  ce  mouvement" 
{Annales  des  sciences  naturelles  p.  Audouin  el  Brougniard. 
1828,  vol  13).  Cuvier  also  says  :  "  La  circulation  survU  d 
la  d&tructimi  de  tout  Fenc^phale  et  de  toute  la  moelle  tlpini- 
aire  {Mim.  de  Hacad.  d.  se.,  1823,  vol.  6;  Sisi.  d.  1'aead.p. 
Cuvier" p. cixi).  " Cor primum vivens et ullimum moriens" 
says  Haller.  The  heating  of  the  heart  ceases  at  last  in 
death.  The  blood  has  made  the  vessels  themselves ;  for  it 
appears  in  the  ovum  earlier  than  they  do ;  they  are  only 
its  path,  voluntarily  taken,  then  beaten  smooth,  and  finally 
gradually  condensed  and  closed  up ;  as  Kaspar  Wolfi 
has  already  taught:  "  Theorie  der  Oeneration,"  §  30-35. 
The  motion  of  the  heart  also,  which  is  inseparable  from 
that  of  the  blood,  although  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
sending  blood  into  the  lungs,  is  yet  an  original  motion,  for 
it  is  independent  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  sensibility, 
as  Burdach  fully  shows.  "  In  the  heart,"  he  says, "  appears 
with  the  maximum  of  irritability,  a  minimum  of  sensi- 
bility "  (loe.  cit.,  §  769).  The  heart  belongs  to  the  muscular 
system  as  well  as  to  the  blood  or  vascular  system ;  from 
which,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  two  are  closely  related, 
indeed  constitute  one  whole.  Since  now  the  metaphysical 
substratum  of  the  force  which  moves  the  muscle,  thus  of 
irritability,  is  the  wiil,  the  will  must  also  be  the  meta- 
physical substratum  of  the  force  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  movement  and  the  formations  of  the  blood,  as 
that  by  which  the  muscles  are  produced.    The  course  of 
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the  arteries  also  determines  the  form  and  size  of  all  the 
limbs ;  consequently  the  whole  form  of  the  body  is  deter- 
mined by  the  course  of  the  blood.  Thus  in  general  the 
blood,  as  it  nourishes  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  has  also, 
as  the  primary  fluidity  of  the  organism,  produced  and 
framed  them  out  of  itself.  And  the  nourishment  which 
confessedly  constitutes  the  principal  function  of  the  blood 
is  only  the  continuance  of  that  original  production  of 
them.  This  truth  will  be  found  thoroughly  and  excellently 
explained  in  the  work  of  Eosch  referred  to  above :  "  TJebtr 
die  Bedeutung  des  Blutes"  1839.  He  shows  that  the  blood 
is  that  which  first  has  life  and  is  the  source  both  of  the 
existence  and  of  the  maintenance  of  all  the  parts ;  that  all 
the  organs  have  sprung  from  it  through  secretion,  and 
together  with  them,  for  the  management  of  their  functions, 
the  nervous  system,  which  appears  now  SLsplasHe,  ordering 
and  arranging  the  life  of  the  particular  parts  within,  now 
as  cerebral,  controlling  the  relation  to  the  external  world. 
"  The  blood,"  he  says,  p.  25,  "  was  flesh  and  nerve  at  once, 
and  at  the  same  moment  at  which  the  muscle  freed  itself 
from  it  the  nerve,  severed  in  like  manner,  remained 
opposed  to  the  flesh."  Here  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  blood,  before  those  solid  parts  have  been  secreted  from 
it,  has  also  a  somewhat  diflerent  character  from  afterwards ; 
it  is  then,  as  Eosch  defines  it,  the  chaotic,  animated,  slimy, 
primitive  fluid,  as  it  were  an  organic  emulsion,  in  which 
all  subsequent  parts  are  implicite  contained :  moreover,  it 
has  not  the  red  colour  quite  at  the  beginning.  Tliis  dis- 
poses of  the  objection  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  begin  to  form  before  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  visible  or  the  heart  appears. 
In  this  reference  also  Schultz  says  {System  der  Circulation^ 
§  297) :  "  We  do  not  believe  that  the  view  of  Baiimgarteu, 
according  to  which  the  nervous  system  is  formed  earlier 
than  the  blood,  can  consistently  be  carried  out;  for 
Baumgarten  reckons  the  appearance  of  the  blood  only  from 
the  formation  of  the  corpuscles,  while  in  the  embryo  and 
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in  the  series  of  animals  blood  appears  much  earlier  in  the 
form  of  a  pure  plasma."  The  blood  of  invertebrate  animals 
never  assumes  the  red  colour;  but  we  do  not  therefore, 
with  Aristotle,  deny  that  they  have  any.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  note  that,  according  to  the  account  of  Justinus 
Ketner  (Gesckichte  xweuT  Somnamhulen,  §  78),  a  somnam- 
bulist of  a  very  high  degree  of  clairvoyance,  aaya  :  "  I  am 
as  deep  in  myself  as  ever  a  man  can  be  led ;  the  force  of 
my  mortal  life  seems  to  me  to  have  its  source  in  the  blood, 
whereby,  through  the  circulation  in  the  veins,  it  communi- 
cates itself,  by  means  of  the  nerves,  to  the  whole  body,  and 
to  the  brain,  which  is  the  noblest  part  of  the  body,  and 
above  the  blood  itself." 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  the  will  objectifies  itself 
most  immediately  in  the  blood  as  that  which  originally 
makes  and  forms  the  oi^nism,  perfects  it  by  growth,  and 
afterwards  constantly  maintains  it,  both  by  the  regular 
renewal  of  all  the  parts  and  by  the  extraordinary  restora- 
tion of  any  part  that  may  have  been  injured.  The  first 
productions  of  the  blood  are  its  own  vessels,  and  then  the 
muscles,  in  the  irritability  of  which  the  will  makes  itself 
known  to  self-consciousness ;  but  with  this  also  the  heart, 
which  is  at  once  vessel  and  muscle,  and  therefore  is  the 
true  centre  and  primum  mobile  of  the  whole  life.  But  for 
the  individual  life  and  subsistence  in  the  external  world  the 
will  DOW  requires  two  assistant  systems :  one  to  govern  and 
order  its  inner  and  outer  activity,  and  anotfier  for  the  con- 
stant renewal  of  the  mass  of  the  blood ;  thus  a  controller 
and  a  austainer.  It  therefore  makes  for  itself  the  nervous 
and  the  intestinal  systems;  thus  the  functioncs  animates 
and  the  /undionea  naturalea  associate  themselves  in  a  sub- 
sidiary manner  with  the  /undiones  vitales,  which  are  the 
most  original  and  esseuti^.  In  the  Tiervoua  si/stem,  accord- 
ingly, the  will  only  objectifies  itself  in  an  indirect  and 
secondary  way ;  for  this  system  appears  as  a  mere  auxiliaty 
organ,  as  a  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  will  attains 
to  a  knowledge  of  those  occasions,  internal  and  external, 
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upon  which,  in  conformity  with  its  aims,  it  must  express 
itself ;  the  internal  occasions  are  received  by  the  plastic 
nervous  system,  thus  by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  this  eere^ 
brum  ahdominale,  as  mere  stimuli,  and  the  will  thereupon 
reacts  on  the  spot  without  the  brain  being  conscious ;  the 
owtvxird  occasions  are  received  by  the  brain,  as  motives, 
and  the  will  reacts  through  conscious  actions  directed  out- 
wardly.   Therefore  the  whole  nervous  system  constitutes, 
as  it  were,  the  antennae  of  the  will,  which  it  stretches 
towards  within  and  without    The  nerves  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  separate  at  their  roots  into  sensory  and  motory 
nerves.    The  sensory  nerves  receive  the  knowledge  from 
without,  which  now  accumulates  in  the  thronging  brain, 
and  is  there  worked  up  into  ideas,  which  arise  primarily  as 
motives.    But  the  motory  nerves  bring  back,  like  couriers, 
the  result  of  the  brain  function  to  the  muscle,  upon  which 
it  acts  as  a  stimulus,  and  the  irritability  of  which  is  the 
immediate  manifestation  of  the  wilL    Presumably  the 
plastic  nerves  also  divide  into  sensory  and  motory,  although 
on  a  subordinate  scale.    The  part  which  the  ganglia  play 
in  the  organism  we  must  think  of  as  that  of  a  diminutive 
brain,  and  thus  the  one  throws  light  upon  the  other.    The 
ganglia  lie  wherever  the  organic  functions  of  the  vegetative 
system  require  care.    It  is  as  if  there  the  will  was  not 
able  by  its  direct  and  simple  action  to  carry  out  its  aims, 
but  required  guidance,  and  consequently  control ;  just  as 
when  in  some  business  a  man's  own  memory  is  not  sufGl- 
cient,  and  he  must  constantly  take  notes  of  what  he  does. 
For  this  end  mere  knots  of  nerves  are  sufficient  for  the 
interior  of  the  organism,  because  everything  goes  on  within 
its  own  compass.    For  the  exterior,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  very  complicated  contrivance  of  the  same  kind  is  r&- 
quired.      This  is  the  brain  with  its  feelers,  which  it 
stretches  into  the  outer  world,  the  nerves  of  sense.    But 
even  in  the  organs  which  are  in  communication  with  this 
great  nerve  centre,  in  very  simple  cases  the  matter  does 
not  need  to  be  brought  before  the  highest  authority,  but  a 
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subordiQate  one  is  sufficient  to  determine  what  is  needed ; 
such  is  the  epin&I  cord,  in  the  reflex  actions  discovered  by 
Maiahall  H^,  such  as  sneezing,  yawning,  vomiting,  the 
second  half  of  swallowing,  &c.  &c.  The  will  itself  is  pre- 
sent in  the  whole  organism,  since  this  is  merely  its  visible 
form ;  the  nervous  system  exists  everywhere  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  direction  of  an  action  possible 
by  a  control  of  it,  as  it  were  to  serve  the  will  as  a  mirror, 
so  that  it  may  see  what  it  does,  just  as  we  use  a  miriv3r,to 
shave  by.  Hence  small  sensoria  arise  within  us  for  special, 
and  consequently  simple,  functions,  the  ganglia;  but  the 
chief  sensorimn,  the  brain,  is  the  great  and  skilfully  con- 
trived apparatus  for  the  complicated  and  multifarious 
functions  which  have  to  do  with  the  ceaselessly  and 
irregularly  changing  external  world.  Wherever  in  the 
organism  the  nerve  threads  run  together  in  a  ganglion, 
there,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  animal  exists  for  itself  and 
shut  off,  which  by  means  of  the  ganglion  has  a  kind  of 
weak  knowledge,  the  sphere  of  which  is,  however,  limited 
to  the  part  from  which  these  nerves  directly  come.  But 
what  actuates  these  parts  to  such  quasi  knowledge  is 
clearly  the  will ;  indeed  we  are  utterly  unable  to  conceive 
it  otherwise.  Upon  this  depends  the  vita  propria  of  each 
part,  and  also  in  the  case  of  insects,  which,  instead  of  a 
spinal  cord,  have  a  double  string  of  nerves,  with  ganglia  at 
regular  intervals,  the  capacity  of  each  part  to  continue 
alive  for  days  after  being  severed  from  the  head  and  the 
rest  of  the  trunk;  and  finally  also  the  actions  which 
in  the  last  instance  do  not  receive  their  motives  from 
the  brain,  i.e.,  instinct  and  natural  mechanical  skill. 
Marshall  Hall,  whose  discovery  of  the  reflex  movements 
I  have  mentioned  above,  has  given  us  in  this  the  theory  of 
involuntary  movements.  Some  of  these  are  normal  or  physio- 
logical ;  such  are  the  closing  of  the  places  of  ingress  to 
and  egress  from  the  body,  thus  of  the  sphincieres  vesica:  et 
ani  (proceeding  from  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord) ;  the 
closing  of  the  eyelids  in  sleep  (from  the  fifth  pair  of 
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nerves),  of  the  larynx  (from  N.  vagus)  if  food  passes  over 
it  or  carbonic  acid  tries  to  enter;  also  swallowing,  from 
the  pharynx,  yawning  and  sneezing,  respiration,  entirely 
in  sleep  and  partly  when  awake ;  and,  lastly,  the  erection, 
ejaculation,  as  also  conception,  and  many  more.     Some, 
again,  are  abnormal  and  pathological ;  such  are  stammer- 
ing, hiccoughing,  vomiting,  also  cramps  and  convulsions  of 
every  kind,  especially  in  epilepsy,  tetanus,  in  hydrophobia 
and  otherwise  ;  finally,  the  convulsive  movements  produced 
by  galvanic  or  other  stimuli,  and  which  take  place  without 
feeling  or  consciousness  in  paralysed  limbs,  i.e.,  in  limbs 
which  are  out  of  connection  with  the  brain,  also  the  con- 
vulsions of  beheaded  animals,  and,  lastly,  all  movements 
and  actions  of  children  born  without  brains.     All  cramps 
are  a  rebellion  of  the  nerves  of  the  limbs  against  the 
sovereignty  of  the  brain ;  the  normal  reflex  movements,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  the  legitimate  autocracy  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officials.     These  movements  are  thus  all  involun- 
tary, because  they  do  not  proceed  from  the  brain,  and 
therefore  do  not  take  place  in  accordance  with  motives, 
but  follow  upon  mere  stimuli.    The  stimuli  which  occasion 
them  extend  only  to  the  spinal  cord  or  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata,  and  from  there  the  reaction  directly  takes  place  which 
effects  the  movement     The  spinal  cord  has  the  same  re- 
lation to  these  involuntary  movements  as  the  brain  has  to 
motive  and  action,  and  what  the  sentient  and  voluntary 
nerve  is  for  the  latter  the  incident  and  motor  nerve  is 
for  the  former.     That  yet,  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  that 
which  really  moves  is  the  vriil  is  brought  all  the  more 
clearly  to  light  because  the  involuntarily  moved  muscles 
are  for  the  most  part  the  same  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, are  moved  from  the  brain  in  the  voluntary  actions, 
in  which  their  primum  mobile  is  intimately  known  to  us 
through  self-consciousness  as  the  vnlL     Marshall  Hall's 
excellent  book  "  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  " 
is  peculiarly  fitted  to  bring  out  clearly  the  difference  be- 
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tween  volition  and  will,  and  to  coufiim  the  truth  0!  my 
fundamental  doctrine. 

For  the  sake  of  illustrating  all  that  has  been  said,  let  us 
now  call  to  mind  that  case  of  the  origination  of  an  or- 
ganism which  is  most  accessible  to  our  observation.  Who 
makes  the  chicken  in  the  egg  'i  Some  power  and  skill 
coming  from  without,  and  penetrating  through  the  shell  ? 
Oh  no !  The  chicken  makes  itself,  and  the  force  which 
carries  out  and  perfects  this  work,  which  is  complicated, 
well  cEilculated,  and  designed  beyond  all  expression,  breaks 
through  the  shell  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  and  now  performs 
the  outward  actions  of  the  chicken,  under  the  name  of 
will.  It  cannot  do  both  at  once ;  previously  occupied 
with  the  perfecting  of  the  organism,  it  had  no  care  for 
without.  Sut  after  it  has  completed  the  former,  the  latter 
appears,  under  the  guidance  of  the  brain  and  its  feelers, 
the  senses,  as  a  tool  prepared  beforehand  for  this  end,  the 
service  of  which  only  begins  when  it  grows  up  in  self- 
consciousness  as  intellect,  which  is  the  lantern  to  the  steps 
of  the  will,  its  rjyefiovtxov,  and  also  the  supporter  of  the 
objective  external  world,  however  limited  the  horizon  of 
this  may  be  in  the  consciousness  of  a  hen.  But  what  the 
hen  is  now  able  to  do  in  the  external  world,  through  the 
medium  of  this  organ,  is,  as  accomplished  by  means  of 
something  secondary,  infinitely  less  important  than  what 
it  did  in  its  original  form,  for  it  made  itself. 

We  became  acquainted- above  with  the  cerebral  nervous 
system  as  an  assistant  organ  of  the  will,  in  which  it  there- 
fore objectifies  itself  in  a  secondary  manner.  As  thus  the 
cerebral  system,  although  not  directly  coming  within  the 
sphere  of  the  life-functions  of  the  organism,  but  only 
governing  its  relations  to  the  outer  world,  has  yet  the 
oi^anism  as  its  basis,  and  is  nourished  by  it  in  return  for 
its  services ;  and  as  thus  the  cerebral  or  animal  life  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  production  of  the  organic  life,  the  brain 
and  its  function,  knowledge,  thus  the  intellect,  belong 
indirecUy  and  in  a  sabordinate  manner  to  the  manifesto- 
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tion  of  the  ivill.  The  will  objectifies  itself  also  in  it,  as 
will  to  appjehend  the  external  world,  thus  as  ivill  to  know. 
Therefore  great  and  fundamental  as  is  the  difference  in 
us  between  .willing  and  knowing,  the  ultimate  substratum 
of  both  is  yet  the  same,  the  wUl,  as  the  real  inner  nature 
of  the  whole  phenomenon.  But  knowing,  the  intellect^ 
which  presents  itself  in  self-consciousness  entirely  as 
secondary,  is  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  accident  of 
the  will,  but  also  as  its  work,  and  thus,  although  in  a 
circuitous  manner,  is  yet  to  be  referred  to  it.  As  the 
intellect  presents  itself  physiologically  as  the  function  of 
an  organ  of  the  body,  metaphysically  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  work  of  the  will,  whose  objectification  or  visible 
appearance  is  the  whole  body.  Thus  the  will  to  know, 
objectively  perceived,  is  the  brain;  as  the  will  to  go, 
objectively  perceived,  is  the  foot;  the  will  to  grasp,  the 
hand ;  the  will  to  digest,  the  stomach ;  the  will  to  beget,  the 
genitals,  &c.  This  whole  objectification  certainly  ulti- 
mately exists  only  for  the  brain,  as  its  perception :  in  this 
the  will  exhibits  itself  as  organised  body.  But  so  far  as 
the  brain  knows,  it  is  itself  not  known,  but  is  the  knotoer, 
the  subject  of  all  knowledge.  So  far,  however,  as  in  objec- 
tive perception,  %.e,,  in  the  consciousness  of  other  things,  thus 
secondarily,  it  is  kruyum,  it  belongs,  as  an  organ  of  the  body, 
to  the  objectification  of  the  will  For  the  whole  process 
is  the  self-knowledge  of  the  wUl ;  it  starts  from  this  and 
returns  to  it,  and  constitutes  what  Kant  has  called  the 
phenomenon  in  opposition  to  the  thing  in  itself.  Therefore 
that  which  is  knovm,  that  which  is  idea,  is  the  ivill ;  and 
this  idea  is  what  we  call  body,  which,  as  extended  in  space 
and  moving  in  time,  exists  only  by  means  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  thus  only  in  it.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
knows,  which  has  that  idea,  is  the  hrain,  which  yet  does 
not  know  itself,  but  only  becomes  conscious  of  itself  sub* 
jectively  as  intellect,  i.e.,  as  the  knower.  That  which 
when  regarded  from  within  is  the  faculty  of  knowledge  is 
when  regarded  from  without  the  brain.    This  brain  is  a 
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part  of  that  body,  just  because  it  itself  belougs  to  tba 
objectificatioa  of  the  will,  the  will's  will  to  know  is  objec- 
tified in  ic,  its  tendency  towards  the  external  world. 
Accordingly  the  brain,  and  therefore  the  intellect,  is 
certainly  conditioned  immediately  by  the  body,  and  this 
again  by  the  brain,  yet  only  indirectly,  as  spatial  and 
corporeal,  in  the  world  of  perception,  not  in  itself,  i.e.,  as 
will  Thus  the  whole  is  ultimately  the  will,  which  itself 
becomes  idea,  and  is  that  unity  which  we  express  by  I, 
The  brain  itself,  sn  far  as  it  is  perceived — thus  in  the 
consciousness  of  other  things,  and  hence  secondarily — is 
only  idea.  But  in  itself,  ajid  so  far  as  it  perceives,  it  is  the 
will,  because  this  is  the  real  substratum  of  the  whole 
phenomenon ;  its  will  to  know  objectifies  itsdf  as  brain 
and  its  functions.  We  may  take  the  voltaic  pile  as  an 
illustration,  certainly  imperfect,  but  yet  to  some  extent 
throwing  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  human  phenomenon, 
as  we  here  regard  it  The  metala,  together  with  the  fluid, 
are  the  body ;  the  chemical  action,  as  the  basis  of  the 
whole  effect,  is  the  will,  and  the  electric  current  resulting 
from  it,  which  produces  shock  and  spark,  is  the  intellect. 
But  omne  simile  claudicat. 

Quite  recently  the  phytiairieal  point  of  view  has  at  last 
prevailed  in  patholt^y.  According  to  it  diseases  are  tbem- 
selves  a  curative  process  of  nature,  which  it  introduces  to 
remove,  by  overcoming  its  causes,  a  disorder  which  in 
some  way  has  got  into  the  organism.  Thus  in  the  decisive 
battle,  the  crisis,  it  is  either  victorious  and  attains  its 
end,  or  else  is  defeated.  This  view  only  gains  its  full 
rationality  from  our  standpoint,  which  shows  the  will  in 
the  vital  force,  that  here  appears  as  via  naiurce  medicatrix, 
the  will  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  organic  func- 
tions in  a  healthy  condition,  but  now,  when  disorder  has 
entered,  threatening  its  whole  work,  assumes  dictatorial 
power  in  order  to  subdue  the  rebellious  forces  by  quite 
extraordinary  measures  and  entirely  abnormal  operations 
(the  disease),  and  bring  everything  back  to  the  right  track. 
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On  the  other  hand,  that  the  mill  itself  is  sick,  as  Brandis 
repeatedly  expresses  himself  in  his  book,  "  Ueber  die 
Anwendung  der  KcUte"  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  first 
part  of  my  essay,  "  Ueber  den  Willen  in  der  Ndtur"  is  a 
gross  misunderstanding.  When  I  weigh  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  observe  that  in  his  earlier  book,  "  Ueber  die 
Lebenskraft"  of  1795,  Brandis  betrayed  no  suspicion  that 
this  force  is  in  itself  the  will,  but,  on  the  contrary,  says 
there,  page  1 3 :  "  It  is  impossible  that  the  vital  force  can  be 
that  which  we  only  know  through  our  consciousness,  for 
most  movements  take  place  without  our  consciousness. 
The  assertion  that  this,  of  which  the  only  characteristic 
known  to  us  is  consciousness,  also  aflFects  the  body  with- 
out consciousness  is  at  the  least  quite  arbitrary  and 
unproved;"  and  page  14:  "Haller's  objections  to  the 
opinion  that  all  living  movements  are  the  effect  of  the 
soul  are,  as  I  believe,  quite  unanswerable ; "  when  I  fur- 
ther reflect  that  he  wrote  his  book,  "  Ueber  die  Anivendung 
der  KcUte"  in  which  all  at  once  the  will  appears  so  decidedly 
as  the  vital  force,  in  his  seventieth  year,  an  £^e  at  which 
no  one  as  yet  has  conceived  for  the  first  time  original 
fundamental  thoughts ;  when,  lastly,  I  bear  in  mind  that 
he  makes  use  of  my  exact  expressions,  "  will  and  idea," 
and  not  of  those  which  are  far  more  commonly  used  by 
others,  "  the  faculties  of  desire  and  of  knowledge,"  I  am 
now  convinced,  contrary  to  my  earlier  supposition,  that  he 
borrowed  his  fundamental  thought  from  me,  and  with  the 
usual  honesty  which  prevails  at  the  present  day  in  the 
learned  world,  said  nothing  about  it  The  particulars 
about  this  will  be  found  in  the  second  (and  third)  edition 
of  my  work,  "  Ueber  den  Willen  in  der  Natur,"  p.  14. 

Nothing  is  more  fitted  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the 
thesis  with  which  we  are  occupied  in  this  chapter  than 
Bichat's  justly  celebrated  book,  ** Sur  la  vie  et  la  mart" 
His  reflections  and  mine  reciprocally  support  each  other, 
for  his  are  the  physiological  commentary  on  mine,  and 
mine  are  the  philosophical  commentary  on  his,  and  one 
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will  best  understand  us  both  by  reading  us  together.  This 
refers  specially  to  the  first  half  of  his  work,  entitled  "Se- 
dterclus  physiologiquea  sur  la  vie."  He  makes  the  founda- 
tion of  his  expositions  the  opposition  of  the  organic  to  the 
animal  life,  which  corresponds  to  mine  of  the  will  to  the 
intellect.  Whoever  looks  at  the  sense,  not  at  the  words, 
win  not  allow  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  the  fact  that 
he  ascribes  the  will  to  the  animal  life;  for  by  will,  as 
is  usual,  he  only  understands  conscious  volition,  which 
certainly  proceeds  from  the  brain,  where,  however,  as  was 
shown  above,  it  ia  not  yet  actual  willing,  but  only  delibera- 
tion upon  and  estimation  of  the  motives,  the  conclusion  or 
product  of  which  at  last  appears  as  the  act  of  will.  All 
that  I  ascribe  to  the  will  proper  he  ascribes  to  the  organic 
life,  and  all  that  I  conceive  as  iTUellect  is  with  him  the 
animal  life  :  the  latter  has  with  him  its  seat  in  the  brain 
alone,  together  with  its  appendages :  the  former,  again,  in 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  organism.  The  com- 
plete opposition  in  which  he  shows  that  the  two  stand 
to  each  other  corresponds  to  that  which  with  me  exists 
between  the  will  and  the  intellect.  As  anatomist  and 
physiologist  he  starts  from  the  objective,  that  is,  from  the 
consciousness  of  other  things ;  I,  as  a  philosopher,  start 
from  the  subjective,  self-consciousness ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  bow,  like  the  two  voices  in  a  duet,  we  advance  in 
harmony  with  each  other,  although  each  expresses  some- 
thing different.  Therefore,  let  every  one  who  wishes  to  un- 
derstand me  read  him ;  and  let  every  one  who  wishes  to  un- 
derstand him,  better  than  he  understood  himself,  read  me. 
Eiohat  shows  us,  in  article  4,  that  the  organic  life  begins 
earlier  and  ends  later  than  the  animal  life  ;  consequently, 
since  the  latter  also  rests  in  sleep,  has  nearly  twice  as  long 
a  duration ;  then,  in  articles  S  and  9,  that  the  organic  life 
performs  everything  perfectly,  at  once,  and  of  its  own 
accord ;  the  animal  life,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  long 
practice  and  education.  But  he  is  most  interesting  in  the 
sixth  article,  where  he  shows  that  the  animal  life  13  com- 
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pletely  limited  to  the  intellectual  operations,  therefore 
goes  on  coldly  and  indifferently,  while  the  emotions  and 
passions  have  their  seat  in  the  organic  life,  although  the 
occasions  of  them  lie  in  the  animal,  «.«.,  the  cerebral,  life. 
Here  he  has  ten  valuable  pages  which  I  wish  I  could 
quote  entire.  On  page  50  he  says  :  *'Il  est  sans  daute  iton- 
nant,  que  Us  passions  n*ayent  Jamais  leur  terme  ni  leur 
origine  dans  les  divers  organs  de  la  vie  aninude;  qu'au 
contraire  les  parties  servant  aux  fonctions  internes,  soient 
constamment  affects  par  elles,  et  meme  les  dSterminent  aui- 
vant  V4tat  oH  elks  se  trouvent.  Tel  est  cependant  ce  que  la 
stride  ohservaiion  n^ous  prouve,  Je  dis  d!abord  que  Veffet  de 
toute  espdce  de  passion,  constamment  Granger  A  la  vie  animate^ 
est  defaire  naitre  un  ehangement,  une  alteration  quelconque 
dans  la  vie  organiqtie"  Then  he  shows  in  detail  how  anger 
acts  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  beating  of  the 
heart,  then  how  joy  acts,  and  lastly  how  fear ;  next,  how  the 
lungs,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  liver,  glands,  and  pan- 
creas are  affected  by  these  and  kindred  emotions,  and  how 
grief  diminishes  the  nutrition ;  and  then  how  the  animal, 
that  is,  the  brain  life,  is  untouched  by  all  this,  and  quietly 
goes  on  its  way.  He  refers  to  the  fact  that  to  signify  intel- 
lectual operations  we  put  the  hand  to  the  head,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  lay  it  on  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the  bowels, 
if  we  wish  to  express  our  love,  joy,  sorrow,  or  hatred  ;  and 
he  remarks  that  he  must  be  a  beul  actor  who  when  he 
spoke  of  his  grief  would  touch  his  head,  and  when  he 
spoke  of  his  mental  effort  would  touch  his  heart;  and 
also  that  while  the  learned  make  the  so-called  soul  reside 
in  the  head,  the  common  people  always  indicate  the  well- 
felt  difference  between  the  affections  of  the  intellect  and 
the  will  by  the  right  expression,  and  speak,  for  example, 
of  a  capable,  clever,  fine  head ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
say  a  good  heart,  a  feeling  heart,  and  also  "  Anger  boils  in 
my  veins,"  "  Stirs  my  gall,"  "  My  bowels  leap  with  joy," 
**  Jealousy  poisons  my  blood,"  &c.  **  Les  chaTits  sont  le  lan^ 
gage  des  passions,  de  la  vie  organique,  comme  la  parole  ordi- 
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naire  est  celui  de  V  tntendemaU,  de  la  vie  animale :  la  d^cla- 
mation,  tient  le  mUica,  die  anivielalangue/roide  ducerveau 
par  la  langue  expressive  des  organes  inUruurs,  du  ctxu.r,  du 
foie,  de  I'esiamae,"  &c.  His  conclusion  is :  "Im  vie  organique 
eat  le  terme  oil  dboutissent,  et  le  centre  d^oit  parterU  leapas- 
tions."  Notbing  is  better  fitted  than  this  exceUent  and 
thorough  book  to  confirm  and  bring  out  clearly  that  the 
body  is  only  the  embodied  (».&,  perceived  by  means  of  the 
brain  functions,  time,  space,  and  causality)  vill  itself,  from 
which  it  follows  that  the  will  is  the  primary  and  original, 
the  intellect,  as  mere  brain  function,  the  subordinate  and 
derived.  But  that  which  is  most  worthy  of  admiration, 
and  to  me  most  pleasing,  in  Bichat's  thought  is,  that  this 
great  anatomist,  on  the  path  of  his  purely  physiological 
investigations,  actually  got  so  far  as  to  explain  the  un- 
alterable nature  of  the  moral  character  from  the  fact  that 
only  the  animal  life,  thus  the  functions  of  the  brain,  are 
subject  to  the  influence  of  education,  practice,  culture,  and 
habit,  but  the  moral  character  belongs  to  the  organic  life,t.«., 
to  all  the  other  parts,  which  cannot  be  modified  from  with- 
out. I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  passage ;  it  occurs 
in  article  9,  §  2 :  "  Telie  est  dmc  la  grande  diffirence  des 
deux  vies  de  ranimal "  (cerebral  or  animal  and  organic  life) 
"par  rapport  d  VitUgaliti  de  perfection  des  divers  lystimes 
de/onetiona,  dont  chacune  rinUte;  savoir,  que  dans  I'une  la 
predominance  oa,  linfirwiU  dun  systime  relaiivement  aux 
autres,  tient  presque  toujours  d  I'activiU  ou  d  finerlie  plus 
grandes  de  ce  eysttm^,  a  thahitvde  dagir  ou  de  ne  pas  agir  ; 
que  dans  tauire,  au  contraire,  celte  predominance  ou  ceite 
inferioriii  sont  immediaiemeitt  li4ea  a  la  texture  des  or- 
ganes, et  jamais  d  leur  Education.  VoUd,  pourquoi  le 
iempdrament  physique  et  le  CHAEACiiHE  hokal  ne  sont 
point  susceptible  de  changer  par  fiducation,  qui  modifie 
si  prodigieusement  les  actes  de  la  vie  animale;  car, 
comme  nous  Pavons  mt,  tons  deux  apPABTieknent  1  la  TI£ 
OBOANIQCE.  Za  eharactire  est,  si  je  puis  m'exprimer  ainsi,  la 
physioTwmie  des  passions;  le  temperament  est  eelle  des  fane- 
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turns  internes :  or  les  unes  et  les  autres  Slant  toujours  Us 
rrUmeSy  ayant  une  direction  que  Vhabitvde  et  Vexerdee  ne 
d4rangent  jamais,  il  est  mani/este  que  le  temp&ament  et  le 
charactire  doivent  itre  aussi  sotcstraits  A  Vempire  de  FMii^ 
cation,  Elle  pent  moddrer  l*  influence  du  second,  perfectionner 
a^ez  le  jugement  et  la  reflection,  pour  rendre  leur  empire 
supSrieur  au  sien,  fortifier  la  vie  animal  afln  qu*elle  resist e 
aux  impulsions  de  Vorganique.  Mais  vouloir  par  elle  d€^ 
naiurer  le  charactdre,  adoucir  ou  exalter  les  passions  dont  il 
est  Uexpression  hdbitueUe,  agrandir  ou  resserrer  leur  spfUre, 
cest  une  entreprise  analogue  a  celle  d'un  mSdedn  qui  essaie- 
rait  d^dever  ou  d!abaisser  de  quelque  degr6s,  et  pour  Unite  la 
vie,  la  force  de  contraction  ordinaire  au  cosur  dans  V4tai  de 
santS,  de  prdcipiter  ou  de  ralentir  hdbitu€llem,ent  le  mouve- 
ment  naturd  aux  artdres,  et  qui  est  nScessaire  d  leur  action, 
etc.  Nous  observerions  A  ce  mMecin,  que  la  circulation,  la 
respiration,  etc.,  ne  sont  point  sous  le  domaine  de  la  volontS 
(volition),  qudles  ne  peuvent  itre  modifl^s  par  Vlwmme,  sans 
passer  a  Vital  maladif  etc,  Faisons  la  mims  observation  A 
ceva:  qui  croient  quon  change  le  charactire,  et  par-Id  m4me 
les  PASSIONS,  puisque  cdles-ci  sont  un  produit  de  l* action 
DE  TOUS  LES  ORGANES  INTERNES,  OU  qu'dles  y  ont  au  moifis 
spicialement  leur  siige,*'  The  reader  who  is  familiar  with 
my  philosophy  may  imagine  how  great  was  my  joy  when 
I  discovered,  as  it  were,  the  proof  of  my  own  convictions  in 
those  which  were  arrived  at  upon  an  entirely  different  field, 
by  this  extraordinary  man,  so  early  taken  from  the  world. 
A  special  authentication  of  the  truth  that  the  organism 
is  merely  the  visibility  of  the  will  is  also  afforded  us  by 
the  fact  that  if  dogs,  cats,  domestic  cocks,  and  indeed  other 
animals,  bite  when  violently  angry,  the  wounds  become 
mortal ;  nay,  if  they  come  from  a  dog,  may  cause  hydro- 
phobia in  the  man  who  is  bitten,  without  the  dog  being 
mad  or  afterwards  becoming  so.  For  the  extremest  anger 
is  only  the  most  decided  and  vehement  will  to  annihilate 
its  object ;  this  now  appears  in  the  assumption  by  the 
saliva  of  an  injurious^  and  to  a  certain  extent  magically 
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acting,  power,  and  springs  from  the  fact  that  the  will 
and  the  organism  are  in  truth  one.  This  also  appears  from 
the  fact  that  intense  vexation  may  rapidly  impart  to  the 
mother's  milk  snch  a  pernicious  quality  that  tbe  sucking 
child  dies  forthwith  in  convulsions  {Most,  Ueher  sympa- 
thetische  Mittel,  p.  16). 


NOTE  ON  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  SAID  ABOUT  BICHAT. 


BiCHAT  has,  as  we  have  shown  above,  cast  a  deep  glance  into  haman 
nature,  and  in  consequence  has  given  an  exceedingly  admirable  ex- 
position, which  is  one  of  the  most  profound  works  in  the  whole  of 
French  literature.  Now,  sixty  years  later,  M.  Flourens  suddenly 
appears  with  a  polemic  against  it  in  his  work,  '*  De  lavieetde  Ttn- 
teUiffencej"  and  makes  so  bold  as  to  declare  without  ceremony  that  all 
that  Bichat  has  brought  to  light  on  this  important  subject^  which 
was  quite  his  own,  is  false.  And  what  does  he  oppose  to  him  in  the 
field  ?  Counter  reasons  ?  No,  counter  assertions  ^  and  authorities, 
indeed,  which  are  as  inadmissible  as  they  are  remarkable — Descartes 
and  Gall !  M.  Flourens  is  by  conviction  a  Cartesian,  and  to  him 
Descartes,  in  the  year  1858,  is  still  "U  philosophe  par  ezcellenoej' 
Now  Descartes  was  certainly  a  great  man,  yet  only  as  a  foremmier. 
In  the  whole  of  his  dogmas,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  word 
of  truth  ;  and  to  appeal  to  these  as  authorities  at  this  time  of  day  is 
simply  absurd.  For  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  Cartesian  in  philo- 
sophy is  just  what  a  follower  of  Ptolemy  would  be  in  astronomy,  or 
a  follower  of  Stahl  in  chemistry.  But  for  M.  Flourens  the  dogmas 
of  Descartes  are  articles  of  faith.  Descartes  has  taught,  les  volonUs 
sant  des  pensies  :  therefore  this  is  the  case,  although  every  one  feels 
within  himself  that  willing  and  thinking  are  as  different  as  white 
and  black.  Hence  I  have  been  able  above,  in  chapter  19,  to  prove 
and  explain  this  fully  and  thoroughly,  and  always  under  the  guidance 
of  experience.  But  above  all,  according  to  Descartes,  the  oracle  of 
M.  Flourens,  there  are  two  fundamentally  different  substances,  body 
and  soul.  Consequently  M.  Flourens,  as  an  orthodox  Cartesian^  says  : 
"  Le  premier  point  est  de  sSparer,  mSme  par  les  mots,  ce  qui  est  du  corps  de 
ee  quiestde  Vdme  "  (i.  72).  He  informs  us  further  that  this  '*  ^me  ri- 
side  uniquement  et  exdusivement  dans  U  eerveau"  (ii.  137) ;  from  whence, 
according  to  a  passage  of  Descartes,  it  sends  the  spiritus  animaUs  as 
couriers  to  the  muscles,  yet  can  only  itself  be  affected  by  the  brain  ; 

^  **  Tout  ce  qui  est  relatifdVentende'  appariient  d  la  vie  organiqwt^ — ei 

ment  appartient  d  la  vie  aniTnaUt**  dit  ceci  est  absolument  faux.     Indeed  ! 

BichtU,  et  jusque-ld  point  de  doute;  — decrevit  Florentius  magnus, 
t'  tout  ce  qui  est  reUUif  auz  passions 
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therefore  the  pasaions  have  their  eeat  (lUgt)  in  the  heart,  which  is 
altered  by  them,  yet  their  pkce  {place)  is  the  hrain.  Thus,  really  thai, 
■peaki  the  oracle  of  H.  Flonrena,  who  ie  so  much  edified  by  it,  that 
he  eTen  ntten  it  twic«  after  him  (L  33  and  ii.  135),  for  the  unfailiog 
conquest  of  the  ignorant  Bichat,  who  IcnowB  neither  soul  nor  body, 
but  inenly  an  animal  and  an  organic  life,  and  whom  he  then  here  con- 
descendingly informs  that  we  iiinst  thoroughly  distinguish  the  parta 
where  the  paasiona  have  their  wot  (fUggrU)  from  those  which  they 
i^ffeet.  According  to  this,  then,  the  passions  act  in  one  place  while 
they  are  in  another.  Corporeal  things  are  wont  to  act  only  where 
they  are,  hut  with  an  immaterial  eaol  the  case  luay  be  different. 
But  what  in  general  may  be  and  his  oracle  really  have  thought  in 
this  distinction  of  plaa  and  tUge,  of  tiigtr  and  affteter  t  The  funda- 
mental error  of  M.  Flonrena  and  Descartes  springs  really  from  the  fact 
that  they  confound  the  motives  or  occasions  of  the  poesious,  which, 
as  ideas,  certainly  lie  in  the  intellect,  i,t.,  in  the  brain,  with  the 
passions  thenuelvea,  which,  aa  movements  of  the  will,  lie  in  the  whole 
body,  which  (as  we  know)  is  the  perceived  will  itself.  M.  Flourens' 
second  authority  is,  as  we  have  said,  Qall.  I  certainly  have  said, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  twentieth  chapter  (and  already  in  the  earlier 
edition)  :  "  The  greatest  error  in  Gall's  phrenology  is,  that  he  makes 
the  brain  the  organ  of  moral  qualities  also."  But  what  1  cenatiie  and 
reject  is  precisely  what  M.  Flourens  praises  and  admlree,  for  he  bears 
in  his  heart  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  :  "  LavoUmUt  lont  dttpenUei," 
Accordingly  he  ea3^,  p.  144 :  "  Lt  premier  uroUe  que  Qall  a  rendu 
d  la  phytiologie  (?)  a  ^  dt  rammener  U  moral  d  rinttlleetuel,et  de 
fairt  voir  gut  Jet  facultA  tnoraU*  et  let  faatUA  intelUcluella  umi 
du  mlm»  orSrt,  tt  di  la  plaetr  Umtet,  atUant  lie  unet  que  la  aulret, 
tmigitcmait  tt  exclutivanaU  dan*  U  eervtau."  To  a  certain  extent 
my  whole  philosophy,  but  especially  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
this  volume,  consists  of  the  refutation  of  this  fundamental  error. 
M.  Floutena,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  tired  of  extolling  this  as  a 
great  truth  and  Qall  as  its  discoverer;  for  example,  p.  147  :  ".St 
fen  Aai$  d  clatter  la  lervieti  fw  now  a  rendu  Qall,  je  dirai*  que  U 
premier  a  Hi  da  roMmtner  let  qwUiUt  moralet  av  eerMau,-"—f.  153: 
"  Le  eerveav  uvl  ett  Vorgant  de  rdme,  el  de  I'dme  dani  to\Ue  la  pUni- 
Itidt  d»  la  fonction*^  {we  see  the  simple  soul  of  Descartea  still  always 
lurks  in  the  baclcgTOund,  as  the  kernel  of  the  matter)  ;  "il  ett  le 
tiigedetoiitaleifaeulUi  inteUectuellet.  .  .  .  Oall  a  ramtneni  le  jiORAh 
A  L'lNTBLLKCTDEL,i{anMnineni  laqualiU4  vwralaau  mime  tiige,  axt 
mine  nrgane,iittelufaeiilUiinUlUctuellei."  Oh  how  muat  Bichat  and 
I  be  ashamed  of  onraelves  in  the  presence  of  such  wiadom  !  But,  to 
speak  seriously,  what  can  be  more  disheartening,  or  rather  more 
shocking,  than  to  see  the  true  and  profound  rejected  and  the  false 
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and  perverse  extolled  ;  to  live  to  find  that  important  truths,  deeply 
hidden,  and  extracted  late  and  with  difficulty,  are  to  be  torn  down, 
and  the  old,  stale,  and  late  conquered  errors  set  up  in  their  place  ; 
nay,  to  be  compelled  to  fear  that  through  such  procedure  the  ad- 
vances of  human  knowledge,  so  hardly  achieved,  will  be  broken  off ! 
But  let  us  quiet  our  fears;  for  magna  est  vis  veriiatis  et  pranaUbit, 
M.  Flourens  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  much  merit,  but  he  has 
chiefly  acquired  it  upon  the  experimental  path.     Just  those  truths, 
however,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  cannot  be  brought 
out  by  experiments,  but  only  by  reflection  and  penetration.    Now 
Bichat  by  his  reflection  and  penetration  has  here  brought  a  truth  to 
light  which  is  of  the  number  of  those  which  are  unattainable  by  the 
experimental  efforts  of  M.  Flourens,  even  if ,  as  a  true  and  consistent 
Cartesian,  he  tortures  a  hundred  more  animals  to  death.    But  he 
ought  betimes  to  have  observed  and  thought  something  of  this : 
''Take  care,  friend,  for  it  bums.''     The  presumption  and  self- 
sufficiency,  however,  such  as  is  only  imparted  by  superficiality  com- 
bined with  a  false  obscurity,  with  which  M.  Flourens  undertakes  to 
refute  a  thinker  like  Bichat  by  counter  assertions,  old  wives'  beliefs, 
and  futile  authorities,  indeed  to  reprove  and  instruct  him,  and  even 
almost  to  mock  at  him,  has  its  origin  in  the  nature  of  the  Academy 
and  its  fauteuils.     Throned  upon  these,  and  saluting  each  other 
mutually  as  illustre  confrhe,  gentlemen  cannot  avoid  making  them- 
selves equal  with  the  best  who  have  ever  lived,  regarding  them- 
selves as  oracles,  and  therefore  fit  to  decree  what  shall  be  false 
and  what  true.    This  impels  and  entitles  me  to  say  out  plainly  for 
once,  that  the  really  superior  and  privileged  minds,  who  now  and 
then  are  bom  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  rest,  and  to  whom  cer- 
tainly Bichat  belongs,  are  so  "  by  the  grace  of  God,"  and  accordingly 
stand  to  the  Academy  (in  which  they  have  generally  occupied  only 
the  forty-first  fauteuH)  and  to  its  illustres  confrh-es,  as  bom  princes 
to  the  numerous  representatives  of  the  people,  chosen  from  the 
crowd.    Therefore  a  secret  awe  should  warn  these  gentlemen  of  the 
Academy  (who  always  exist  by  the  score)  before  they  attack  such  a 
man, — unless  they  have  most  cogent  reasons  to  present,  and  not 
mere  contradictions  and  appeals  to  placita  of  Descartes,  which  at  the 
present  day  is  quite  absurd. 
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